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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    VILLA    BEAUSITE. 


A  YOUNG  woman  was  sitting  with  a  little 
child  lying  on  her  lap,  in  the  verandah  of 
a  villa  at  Nice. 

She  was  almost  a  girl  herself  in  point  of 
age.  One  might  have  thought  her  the 
babe's  elder  sister,  but  for  a  certain  look 
of  satisfied  motherhood  with  which  her  eyes 
would  turn  from  staring  wearily  at  the 
view  into  the  valley  below  back  to  the 
rosy,  small  face  hidden  in  lace ;  a  softened 
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look  that  came  then  over  her  own  lovely 
but  sadly-set  features,  otherwise  strained 
in  expression  and  pale. 

The  large  villa  behind  her  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  on  the  Cimiez  Road. 
Freshly  painted  white,  with  its  green 
shutters,  its  verandah  bowered  in  creepers, 
with  glass  doors  standing  open  into  the 
salons,  giving  glimpses  of  an  interior  fur- 
nished in  the  most  luxurious  English 
style ;  its  garden  glowing  with  flowers, 
yellow  and  red  roses  clustering  on  the 
walls  ;  geraniums  growing  rank  and  wild. 
The  short  drive  wound  under  graceful 
pepper-trees  with  their  red  seed  bunches, 
drooping  like  flowers  ;  while  the  blue-grey, 
slender  eucalyptus  hung  down  their  long, 
tremulous  leaves — the  faint  aroma  of  which 
is  said  to  cure  colds  and  fevers.  A  line  of 
yuccas  and  aloes  mingled  with  orange  and 
lemon-trees  on  the  terraces  that  adorned 
the  hill-side,  rising  steep  behind.     Surely 
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the  mistress  of  this  charming  home  should 
be  a  happy  woman  ! 

But  Hester  Hungerford  was  wearily 
overlooking  all  her  own  possessions  near 
at  hand.  Her  eyes  saw  only  the  olive- 
woods  here  and  there  down  the  valley,  and 
loathed  the  chill,  mysterious,  blue-green  of 
their  leaves.  Hoary  and  full  of  tradition 
though  these  trees  might  be,  they  said  no- 
thing to  her  heart.  Oh !  how  it  had  leap- 
ed in  other  days  with  joy,  to  see  the  fresh 
green  of  the  newly-burst  hawthorns  in  some 
of  the  beloved  English  glades  she  so  well 
knew ;  and  to  smell  the  scent  of  the  white 
masses  of  May  on  such  a  hushed  sweet 
evening  as  this  would  have  been — away 
up  there  ! 

Clouds  of  dust  were  now  rising  in  the 
town  of  Nice  below,  stirred  by  the  sea- 
breeze.  There  was  no  dust  up  here,  and 
yet  she  quarrelled  with  it  there  for  spoil- 
ing her  view  of  the  sea,  that  in  its  width  of 
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outlook  to  the  horizon  was  her  chief  com- 
fort. Its  glorious  blue  suggested  such 
depth  to  her,  and  therewith  indescribable 
thoughts  of  rest,  of  peace;  without  the 
cold  cruelty  of  greener  ocean  waves- 
Then  it  vaguely  reminded  her  that  these 
salt  waters  girdled  the  earth ;  and,  while 
hearing  the  distant  thunder  of  the  surge 
on  the  shingle  beach,  she  thought  how  far, 
far  away  the  self-same  tide-beats  of  the 
mighty  element  might  be  breaking  in  lines 
of  foam  on  the  reefs  of  the  Madras  coast, 
under  that  hot  Orient  sky  where 

Hester  broke  off  her  thoughts  abruptly, 
and  absently  rubbed  the  plain  gold  ring  on 
her  finger,  among  others  gleaming  of  dia- 
monds and  sapphires,  all  of  purest  lustre. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  chid  herself  for  begin- 
ning thus  to  muse  over  the  past.  She  must 
not !  and  thereupon  her  thoughts  straight- 
way began  creeping  softly,  and  then  hurry- 
ing faster  and  faster  back  to  this  scene  and 
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to  that  of  the  old,  old  time,  while  yet  her 
will  cried  out  against  the  temptation  as 
folly  now;  as  such  useless,  such  bitter  pain. 
It  is  only  the  very  happy  people  who 
care  to  go  voluntarily  back  to  past  sunny 
days  in  thought,  when  to  them  all  the 
world  was  young  and  hope  was  high.  The 
rest — perhaps  the  most  of  us — dare  not. 
They  are  strong  who  can  and  will.  Better 
not ;  better  not,  perhaps !  We  have  all 
read  that  there  is  no  such  sorrow 

'  Come  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Xella  miseria.' 

It  is  wiser,  after  all,  not  to  transport  our- 
selves back  till  we  stand  like  ghosts  beside 
our  past  selves  in  those  clays  when  we  felt 
so  young,  strong,  glad  ;  '  so  sure  of  God '; 
when  we  thought  our  future  lives,  ours, 
must  surely  be  happy  though  so  many 
around  and  beside  us  died  or  drooped 
under  their  burdens  in  the  pressing  march 
of   life ;    the    days    when    other    lovers' 
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kisses  burned  on  our  lips,  not  those  of  the 
present  husband  or  wife. 

'  My  story  is  just  that  of  Jennie  and  her 
auld  Robin  Gray,'  thought  young  Hester, 
with  a  sadly  humorous  curve  of  her  lips ; 
'  but — I  cannot  say  that  my  old  spouse  is 
^^  a  kind  man  to  me."  ' 

She  tried,  now,  not  to  think  back ;  yet  she 
dully  yearned  with  a  sickening  longing  for 
the  days  when  she  was  yet  a  child  up  in 
the  north  country.  (She  was  so  young 
still,  as  she  sat  there  with  her  almost  two- 
year- old  infant  upon  her  knee.) 

Hester  tried  not  to  think !  But  still,  whilst 
struggling  against  thought  and  the  argu- 
ments it  implied,  of,  w^hether  she  had  done 
right  here  and  Avisely  there  in  her  past 
life — which  was  all  now  so  useless  ! — she 
yet  seemed  to  see  herself,  as  one  sees  a 
dream-figure,  flitting  down  her  father's 
little  garden,  a  light  bright  being,  on  some 
dewy,   sunny,    June   morning,    when    the 


freshness  of  the  earth  was  divine,  and 
heaven  seemed  close  around  her  in  her 
gladness  of  feeling.  Yet  again  heaven  was 
far  away  up  there  behind  the  blue  sky, 
in  her  laughing  carelessness  of  thought. 
Oh,  yes,  it  was  there,  surely,  waiting  to 
admit  her  when  she  should  have  lived 
and  enjoyed  her  happy  day  on  earth,  and 
be  glad  to  go  home  there  at  last,  a  venerable 
old  woman,  full  of  years  and  blessings. 

The  little  home-garden  !  What  a  small 
mean  plot  it  might  seem,  placed  in  com- 
parison with  this  one,  that  was  so  duly 
watered  and  gravelled,  so  choice  and  glow- 
ing. That  had  been  a  mere  tiny  close  of 
pot-herbs  and  cottage  flowers,  but  set  in 
a  wider,  most  beautiful  garden  of  nature ; 
with  the  loveliest,  deep,  transparent  lake 
in  all  the  north  country  rippling  among 
the  tall  reeds  that  guarded  its  shore  with 
their  army  of  spears ;  and  the  everlasting 
hills    lying   couchant  around   in   a   great 
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barrier,  with  their  heads  among  the  clouds. 

What  would  Hester  not  give  now,  in 
this  warm,  enervating  hot-house  atmo- 
sphere, to  feel  rushing  around  her  as  of 
old  the  strong,  fresh  air  that  swept 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  when  you 
should  have  climbed  one,  with  long  and 
panting  toil,  and  had  the  reward  of  seeing 
from  its  summit  its  great  dark  brethren 
lying  around  and  around,  making  one 
giddy  with  sight  of  their  diminishing  host 
stretching  away  tow^ards  Scotland;  hills 
full  of  legends ;  land  rich  with  song  and 
story ;  since  ever  English  reivers  harried 
the  marshes,  or  blue  bonnets  came  over 
the  border. 

Ah !  on  such  a  spring  afternoon  as  this, 
Hester  had  stood  up  yonder  by  an  old 
stile  leading  out  of  the  wood  on  the  hill- 
side, and  had  heard  Christopher  Kenyon's 
footsteps  approaching,  quick  and  eager, 
and  then  .  .  .  She  could  not,  would   not 
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recall  it  all.  '  Heavens !  how  we  loved 
each  other — and  all  that  to  be  dead  now, 
quite  dead,'  thought  Hester,  as  if  standing 
over  the  grave  of  her  youth.  Then  her 
mind  rapidly  skimmed  over  her  married 
life  since.  They  had  gone  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  for  no  mere  honeymoon  trip, 
like  other  couples.  Instead  of  that,  they 
had  no  sooner  seemed  to  settle  somewhere 
for  awhile — at  Paris,  Vienna,  Homburg, 
in  Italy,  or  Switzerland — but  that  her 
husband  had  grown  tired  or  dissatisfied 
with  the  place,  and  hurried  on.  At  their 
next  destination  they  should  stay — tliei^e 
Hester  could  rest,  if  she  was  really  tired, 
as  she  said.  For  many  months  she  had 
not  owned  even  to  herself  that  she  was 
fatio;ued.  Then  her  failino;  streno^th  had 
suddenly  said  so  for  her.  And  this  last 
year,  for  the  child's  sake,  she  did  allow 
herself  to  remonstrate  gently ;  to  beg  for 
less    of  this   incessant  travel   and   move- 
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ment.  The  little  warm  creature  in  her 
lap  stirred  half-asleep  ;  and  Hester  bent 
eagerly  over  Mark  Hungerford's  child.  It 
alone  made  her  really  glad  to  be  alive. 
Not  that  Hester  was  morbid  now.  On 
the  contrary,  she  tried  to  be  brave,  and 
indeed  was  so.  She  was  certainly  very 
tired  of  never  being  settled  anywhere ;  and 
she  did  not  delight  any  longer  in  the 
brilliant  whirl  of  society  into  which  they 
seemed  to  have  made  sudden  ]Dlunges  in 
various  capitals — where  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Hungerford  had  been  admired  by  men, 
and  her  dresses  and  jewels  by  the  women. 

But  she  was  thankful  for  the  blessings 
she  yet  had  ;  for  the  child  chiefly  which  was 
all  her  own  still.  And  her  heart  often 
warmed  at  thoughts  of  Bessie  Armytage 
out  in  the  Indian  Central  Provinces,  and 
all  that  dear  kith  and  kin. 

And  here,  too,  coming  up  the  drive 
under  the  pepper-trees  was  another  friend 
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— the  first  Hester  had  made  in  these  three 
wandering  years — and  she  rose  with  her 
face  brightening  to  meet  a  very  pretty, 
well-dressed  woman  who  came  gaily  for- 
ward with  a  brisk  step  and  bright  dark 
eyes,  that  quickly  roved  over  the  front  of 
the  house.^  the  garden  and  verandah. 
Hester  in  these  three  years  had  developed 
a  sweet  stateliness  of  manner  which  had 
become  proverbial  among  her  friends, 
but  she  came  quite  eagerly  forward,  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  to  greet  this  guest, 
exclaiming, 

'  How  good  of  you  to  come  all  this  way 
up  the  hill !' 

*  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  But  not  so  good  as  you 
are,  my  dear  madonna.     I  declare  you  look 

quite  like  the '  (seeing  a  troubled  look 

on  Hester's  face  and  remembering  her 
religious  feeling,  her  friend  glibly  substi- 
tuted) '  quite  like  Saint  Elizabeth  with  the 
infant  John  the  Baptist,  in  that  long  white 
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dress.  Isn't  it  tiring  holding  the  child  ? — 
I  couldn't  do  it  for  hours  like  you.' 

'  Oh !  I  am  used  to  it.  Come  and  sit 
down — you  ought  to  be  tired  yourself, 
Edith,  with  your  walk,'  said  Hester,  with 
a  still  smile,  as  they  settled  down  in  luxu- 
rious easy-chairs,  when  afternoon  tea  had 
been  rung  for.  Even  to  this  friend  she  said 
little,  she  hardly  knew  why,  about  the 
pleasure  her  child  gave  her — perhaps  be- 
cause Mrs.  Fisher,  as  was  her  friend's  name, 
had  none. 

'  I  am  not  tired  at  all ;  and  I  have  come 
to  rout  you  up.     There  is  a  dance  to-night, 

quite  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  C ,  and  you 

must  come  to  it ;  I  insist  upon  it.' 

'  A  ball !  .  .  .  After  being  out  every 
night  (and  day,  too,)  last  week,  I  did  hope 
for  one  quiet  evening,'  Hester  reluctantly 
murmured. 

'  What  a  stay-at-home  you  are  becoming, 
my  dear  !     Why,  this  will  never  do.    Only 
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this  very  morning,  as  I  was  walking  on  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais,  the  two  German 
barons  we  met  last  'sveek  asked  me  where 
my  beautiful  friend  was.  They  think  us 
inseparable — les  merveilleuses^  so  they  all 
call  us  at  the  clubs.  Now,  come  !'  (press- 
ing Hester's  arm  affectionately),  ^  promise 
to  come,  and  wear  your  white  dress,  and  I 
shall  wear  mine.  I  like  strangers  to  take 
us  for  sisters.'  (Mrs.  Fisher  had  some 
time  ao^o  beo;o^ed  leave  to  avail  herself  of 
Hester's  exquisite  taste  by  ordering  simi- 
lar dresses  to  those  of  her  friend  at  their 
dressmaker.)  'Your  husband  is  always  keen 
for  a  little  excitement,  I  know,'  she  added, 
roguishly  ;  then,  jumping  up,  *  Where  is 
he  ?  in  his  own  den  ?  I'll  beard  him,  and 
get  him  on  my  side.' 

'  No,  no ;  he  will  say  yes,  I  know,  so 
why  find  another  ally  against  me.  I  had 
better  go,  I  suppose,  for  he  likes  excite- 
ment, as  you  say.  But  I  really  am  a  little 
tired,  I  think.' 
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Mrs.  Fislier  instantly  sat  down  again, 
and  looked  softly  at  her  friend,  with 
musing  sympathy.  She  was  a  very  pretty 
woman,  as  was  said.  Rather  large  and 
full  in  figure,  she  had  a  creamy  soft  com- 
plexion, shining  dark  round  eyes  that 
wandered  a  good  deal,  yet  could  fix  them- 
selves with  much  sweetness  on  anyone  she 
wished  to  please,  a  winning  softness  of 
manner,  and  a  warm  clasp  of  the  hand. 

'And  yet  I  remember  when  you  ap- 
peared at  Homburg  first,  like  a  bright 
comet  passing — and  I  wished  to  know  you 
— that  no  one  seemed  more  gay.  You 
were  never  still !' 

'  Never,'  Hester  assented.  '  I  have  had 
my  full  share  of  those  sort  of  pleasures. 
My  married  life  seems  like  a  kaleidoscope 
of  gaieties  and  people.  Shake  up  the  pieces 
— Paris  !  Another  shake — Rome  !  Al- 
ways the  same  sort  of  thing  put  in  a 
different  way.     And  we  have  gone  moving 
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on  and  on,  like  the  Wandering  Jew  and 
his  family — haven't  we,  Ada?' 

Hester  bent  her  face  quickly  after  she 
had  spoken,  hiding  it  on  the  child's  soft 
head,  as  if  she  had  said  something  she 
regretted  yet  did  not  wish  noticed ;  for  a 
faint  blush  came  upon  her  tell-tale,  deli- 
cately-curved cheeks. 

'  I  believe  it  is  the  child  who  makes  you 
so  fond  of  staying  at  home,'  uttered  Mrs. 
Fisher.  (Hester  had  not  '  stayed  at  home  ' 
in  her  friend's  meaning  of  the  word  more 
than  each  Sunday,  and  that  with  difficulty, 
ever  since  she  had  been  at  Nice.)  '  I  can 
understand  it,  though.  I  was  just  as  fond 
of  my  little  boy,  only  he  died,'  went  on 
the  speaker,  mth  a  genuine  ring  of  feeling 
in  her  usually  merry  voice. 

^  Poor  Edith  !  I  am  so  sorry — you 
never  told  me,'  uttered  Hester,  with  a 
woman's  sincerest  sympathy. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  there  is  no  use  grieving. 
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It's  past — and  now  I'm  just  as  glad  not 
to  have  any.  It  would  not  be  so  easy  to 
come  out  to  Monte  Carlo  if  I  had,'  Mrs. 
Fisher  rejoined,  with  a  lightly  reckless 
laugh.  But  Hester  told  the  butler — who 
just  then  brought  up  afternoon  tea — to 
bid  her  nurse  come  for  the  child,  and  sent 
it  away,  repressing  any  parting  endear- 
ments for  her  friend's  sake. 

Little  Ada,  as  she  was  being  carried 
round  the  corner  of  the  house,  held  out 
her  arms,  with  a  babyish  wail,  to  her 
mother,  in  spite  of  her  honnes  caresses. 
She  was  answered  by  a  louder  sound,  like 
an  angry  human  roar,  from  a  room  near. 
Nurse  and  child  vanished  indoors  as  by 
magic.  Hester  sprang  up,  as  if  to  hasten 
them,  looking  deeply  vexed,  and  mur- 
muring, 

'They  ought  to  have  gone  round  by 
the  front  of  the  house.' 

Then   she    heard    her   husband's   voice 
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calling,  and  she  went  to  a  wing  of  the 
villa  close  by,  a  long,  single-storied  room, 
approached  by  the  side-door  through  which 
the  nurse  and  child  had  entered. 

Her  husband's  head  appeared  at  the 
door  of  this  room,  which  was  his  study. 

'Hester!  will  you  learn  to  keep  that 
wretched  baby  of  yours  from  squalling, 
or  else  I  shall  stop  its  noise  ?  Eh,  why 
don't  you  answer  me?  Do  you  hear — 
do  you  hear — do  you  hear  T 
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CHAPTER  11. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE — AND  A  FRIEND. 

Mark  Hungerford  had  aged  considerably 
in  the  last  three  years.  His  face,  as  he 
looked  now  at  his  wife,  was  paler; 
quite  sallow,  even  hollow  in  the  cheeks 
and  long-looking,  while  there  were  in- 
numerable fine  wrinkles  about  his  eyes 
and  mouth,  and  deep  lines — but  those 
were  of  anger,  at  present — between  his 
brows.  He  seemed  to  have  been  running 
his  hands  through  his  hair,  and  he  wore 
a  dirty  linen  blouse  over  his  other  clothes. 
'  Well,  well  ?— Did  you  hear  ?  Did  you 
hear  what  I  said  ?'  he  reiterated. 
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'Yes,  Mark.  I  am  so  sorry  you  were 
disturbed,'  said  Hester,  gently  ;  then,  in  a 
quick,  pleading  undertone,  '  Hush,  please  ; 
Mrs.  Fisher  is  here.' 

Her  husband  started  ;  then  quickly  re- 
torted, in  a  whisper  like  her  own, 

'  Did  she  hear  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  before  ?  Well,  go  back  ;  and  say  I 
am  coming.' 

He  shut  the  door  in  her  face,  and  Hester 
returned  to  her  friend  with  her  former 
calm  bearing  resumed. 

'Mr.  Hungerford  is  like  all  very  clever 
men  :  he  hates  being  disturbed  when  he  is 
busy,'  she  said,  with  a  slight  excusing 
air  and  smile,  which  seemed  both  to  come 
like  an  accustomed  habit. 

'What  is  his  latest  fad?'  laughed  Mrs. 
Fisher,  lowering  her  voice  and  glancing 
towards  the  long  room,  the  windows  of 
which  were  screened  by  thick  green  blinds 
across    the   lower    part,   like    an    artist's 

c  2 
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studio.  ^  Let  me  see.  You  have  told  me 
since  you  came  here  of  your  spouse's  amus- 
ing little  fancy  for  dabbling  in  poisons, 
just  like  the  Borgias,  and  lofty  disregard 
of  blowing  up  house  and  family  when  he 
is  brewing  those  chemicals  of  his  in  a 
mortar;  and  then  there  was  painting 
(when  he  painted  me  among  the  rest)  ; 
and  modelling  in  clay'  (checking  each 
off  on  her  fingers,  with  pretty  gestures). 
'  And  now  it  is — luhat  T 

^  You  would  not  care  to  know.  A  rather 
disagreeable  scientific  pursuit,'  Hester  an- 
swered, arranging  the  pretty  Dresden  tea- 
cups before  her,  with  an  apprehensive  feel- 
ing that  it  was  wiser  not  to  talk  about 
her  husband.  She  seldom,  if  ever,  did  so  ; 
being,  indeed,  intimate  with  no  other  wo- 
men. But  Edith  Fisher  always  would 
question  in  this  frank,  yet  softly  sympathe- 
tic, w^ay  about  the  difiiculties  she  doubtless 
guessed  at  existing  between  man  and  wife. 
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And  then  Hester  was  a  woman,  and  one 
who  especially  among  such  had  needed 
being  caressed,  and  telling  the  joys  and 
sorrow^s  of  her  heart  to  those  she  loved. 
Edith  Fisher  was  the  only  being  she  now 
had  to  talk  to  thus,  and — well,  even  to 
her  she  said  very  little.  But  her  effort  to 
evade  scrutiny  only  roused  her  friend's 
curiosity. 

'  No,  but  do  tell  me.  I  am  really  dying 
to  know" — I  shall  ask  your  dear  man  him- 
self, if  you  don't  tell  me.' 

'  Oh,  don't,'  entreated  Hester,  with  an 
apologetic  laugh,  but  a  shrinking  look  in 
her  lovely  grey-blue  eyes. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  she  was  secretly  afraid,  dis- 
liked Mr.  Hungerford;  at  least,  Edith  always 
spoke  of  him  in  this  curious,  playful,  jeer- 
ing way,  as  if  to  hide  the  fact,  while  all 
her  warm  sympathies  were  openly  given 
to  Hester.  And  the  latter,  as  a  true 
woman,  did  not  wish  to  hear  this  possible 
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want  of  liking  said — nor  to  have  her  hus- 
band's occupations  revealed  in  a  disagree- 
able light.     So  she  hastily  added, 

'  It  is  only  some  medical  studies,  about 
the  human  frame  and  so  forth,  which  his 
painting  and  modelling  have  led  him  to. 
If  you  asked  himself,  you  might  have  to 
suffer  the  infliction  of  hearing  the  details 
of  bones  and  muscles,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  very  interesting,  of  course ;  but,  if  you 
have  weak  nerves,  you — might  not  like 
the  subject.' 

'Not  vivisection — surely?'  asked  her 
visitor,  assuming  a  look  of  inquisitive 
horror. 

'No,  no.  What  made  you  think  of 
anything  so  horrible?'  returned  Hester, 
reddening.  (She  knew  why  her  friend 
said  so.) 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,  but  your  hus- 
band was  talking  of  the  beauty  of  the 
human   frame   and   its   construction  with 
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such  warmth,  don't  you  remember,  the 
other  night  when  we  were  all  dining  to- 
gether at  Monte  Carlo.  Well,  but  now, 
confess  ;  is  it  not  something  of  the  sort  ?' 

'  Well,  yes.     But  it  is  only ' 

Hester's  reluctant  admission  was  broken 
short  by  Mr.  Hungerford's  appearance,  as 
he  came  with  his  still  very  quick  energetic 
step  from  the  side  door.  He  seemed  a 
changed  man  in  the  last  five  minutes,  so 
that  involuntarily  his  wife  glanced  at  him 
with  surprise,  used  as  she  was  to  these 
swift  alterations  of  mood  and  appearance. 
His  hair,  that  had  been  rough  and  wild 
Avhen  he  met  her  at  the  study  door,  was 
now  becomingly  covered  by  a  flat  velvet 
cap,  such  as  an  old  artist  might  wear,  while 
a  black  velvet  coat  and  dark  orange  silk  tie 
were  likewise  almost  jauntily  worn,  and 
evidently  with  an  eye  to  picturesque 
effect. 

'  Behold  the  painter,  looking  himself  like 
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a  picture.  You  have  quite  a  Rembrandt 
style,  I  declare,'  cried  Mrs.  Fisher,  holding 
outlier  hand  with  a  little  air  of  warmth- 
and  gaiety  that  Hester  could  see  was 
affected.  ^  Your  wife  has  just  been  telling 
me  what  a  clever  man  you  are ;  always 
deep  in  studies — I  only  wish  my  spouse 
would  interest  himself  in  the  same  way, 
but  then  he  is  not  a  genius.' 

He  certainly  did  not  appear  so,  being 
undersized  and  mean-looking ;  a  little  dark 
man  of  whom  no  one  knew  much,  beyond 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  business  in 
the  City.  But  still  people  said  he  must  be 
either  very  clever,  or  more  rich  than  was 
supposed,  to  go  about  with  his  wife  to  the 
places  they  frequented  and  live  in  the 
style  they  did. 

Mark  Hungerford  now  glanced  quickly 
at  both  women's  faces,  and  then,  apparently 
satisfied  by  Hester's  clear  eyes  and  un- 
troubled expression  that  she  had  revealed 
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nothing  lie  would  dislike  told  about  him- 
self, threw  himself  in  an  easy-chair  beside 
Mrs.  Fisher  and  gallantly  took  up  her 
challenge  of  flattery,  especially  praising 
her  walking-powers ;  and  kindness  in 
coming  up  from  Nice  to  visit  them  on 
their  height. 

'  I  delight  in  long  walks  myself,  and 
wander  sometimes  for  hours  and  hours 
over  these  hills ;  but  my  wife  does  not 
share  my  liking  for  exercise.' 

'Why,    I    always '    began    Hester; 

then  some  prudential  puzzled  feeling,  or 
the  effect  of  meeting  Mr.  Hungerford's 
large  blue  eyes  coldly  glancing  over  her, 
restrained  her  from  adding,  ('I  always 
understood  you  wished  to  be  solitary.') 

'  Ah,  but  Mrs.  Hungerford  does  not  care 
to  roam  from  this  little  Paradise,'  rejoined 
Mrs.  Fisher,  looking  round.  Certainly  the 
Villa  Beausite  was  a  picture  of  the  most 
perfect  comfort  and  luxury,  both  indoors 
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and  out  in  the  shady  verandah,  with  the 
brilliant  flowers  blossoming  around.  To 
look  at  the  beautiful  woman  sitting  at  her 
Eno^lish  tea-table  that  was  laid  out  with 
the  most  costly  little  equipage  of  china 
and  silver,  such  a  home  and  these  sur- 
roundings were  only  fitting  for  this  queen 
among  her  set. 

'  Hester  somehow  reminds  me  always  of 
Marguerite',  her  friend  audaciously  added. 
'  A  Marguerite  always  perfectly  happy,  you 
know ;  because  she  has  her  Faust  at  home. 
I  declare ' — clapping  her  hands — '  isn't  it  a 
good  simile  ?  You  are  j  ust  like  Faust,  or 
what  I  imagine  him.' 

'  Mrs.  Fisher  has  just  been  asking  us 
to  go  to  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  C to- 
night, but  I  did  not  much  care  for  the 
idea,  and  therefore  she  has  been  laugh- 
ing at  me  for  a  stay-at-home, '  Hester 
rather  hastily  put  in,  by  way  of  explan- 
ation, with  a  little  trouble  in  her  breast 
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she  tried  to  conceal  at  her  friend's  fun. 
Mrs.  Fisher  ^72^?/;  well  enough  surely,  by  her 
former  private  remarks,  that  no  such  lovers* 
devotion  existed  between  Mr.  Hungerford 
and  his  wife ;  so  to  pretend  to  assume  it 
seemed  in  bad  taste.  Or — did  she  not 
really  know;  for  Hester  never  complained. 
In  any  case,  the  joke  about  Faust  might 
be  taken  by  its  subject  in  bad  part.  But 
no ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hungerford  turn- 
ed, with  his  most  agreeable  glance,  to  their 
pretty  visitor. 

'  Faust — I  do  not  dislike  the  name.  At 
least,  I  had  pretty  well  completed  the 
circle  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  dug 
deep  in  most  of  the  mines  of  knowledge 
as  a  midnight  student  before  I  married — 
to  try  what  the  emotions  of  the  heart 
would  do  for  me,  after  exhausting  the 
pleasures  of  the  brain,'  was  his  complacent 
remark,  with  an  arrogantly  conceited  smile. 

It  was  perfectly  true,  for  he  was  a  man 
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who  only  just  missed  genius.  Hester  re- 
cognised that  he  had  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  his  learning ;  yet  she  wished  he  had 
not  that  boastful  air  at  times.  People 
might  judge  it  unkindly.  But  then,  men 
are  so  easily  made  conceited  by  a  woman's 
flattery.  And  Mrs.  Fisher  always  good- 
naturedly  did  her  best  to  keep  Mark  in 
good  humour,  otherwise  he  would  have 
summarily  stopped  his  wife's  intimacy  in 
that  quarter,  as  he  had  nipped  all  her 
other  budding  friendships  with  women  who 
did  not  please  his  fastidious  taste.  So 
Hester  was  not  ungrateful,  yet  had  to 
try  to  keep  her  delicate  upper  lip  from 
curving,  with  the  slightest  scornful  feeling 
in  the  world,  when  her  easy-conscienced 
ally  inquired,  with  the  most  interested 
air  of  veneration, 

'  How  much  you  must  know  !  Do  tell 
me  what  some  of  your  deep  studies  were. 
I  am    terribly  ignorant  myself,  but   still 
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one  can  at  least  appreciate  learning  in 
others — and  you  explain  things  so  beauti- 
fully, Mr.  Hungerford.  You  are  a  perfect 
orator.' 

And  thereupon,  after  some  more  adroit 
questions,  feebly  parried  by  disclaiming 
rejoinders  from  her  gratified  host,  she 
drew  Hungerford  out  in  explanations,  till 
he  presently  grew  excited  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  talked  on  eagerly,  volubly,  almost 
without  drawing  breath,  for  half-an-hour, 
as  was  his  wont.  Mrs.  Fisher  tried  to 
edge  in  eager  interjections  where  she  could 
at  first ;  but  these  flagged  after  a  while, 
and  she  contented  herself  with  trying  to 
rivet  her  eyes  on  the  speaker's  face  with 
an  appearance  of  attention,  which  it  secret- 
ly bored  her  a  good  deal  to  keep  up. 

Hester,  meanwhile,  somehow  found  her 
thoughts  wandering,  and  sat  by  as  in  a 
dream.  She  was  not  indifferent,  but  she 
had  heard  it  all  before  so  often.     She  had 
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always  tried  to  take  really  just  the  same 
interest  as  Edith  Fisher  now  assumed  in  her 
husband's  pursuits,  and  knew  beforehand 
almost  every  word  of  the  disjointed  yet 
brilliant  lecture  he  was  delivering.  When 
persons  grow  old,  able  though  they  may 
be,  their  thoughts  run  most  easily  in 
accustomed  grooves  ;  and  in  spite  of  many 
new  ideas  he  read  of,  or  heard  and  appre- 
ciated, daily,  still  Mark  Hungerford  was 
ageing,  and,  when  giving  his  mind  its 
natural  bent  and  full  freedom,  he  uncon- 
sciously would  repeat  the  same  sentences 
on  the  same  subjects  after  months  of  inter- 
val. Unfortunately  Hester  was  young  and 
had  a  good  memory ;  but  she  was  not  un- 
kindly critical.  She  was  only  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  her  role  a  little  while,  and  to  be 
lost  in  a  day-dream  while  another  was  all 
dutiful  attention. 

But  Mark  Hungerford's  eyes  had  strayed 
to  her  face,  and  he  stopped  short  rather 
abruptly. 
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'  There  !  I  have  bored  you  long  enough, 
Mrs.  Fisher.  Even  my  wife'  (with  a 
smilingly  cold  glance)  4s  tired  of  me. 
Well,  three  are  no  company,  so  I  shall  take 
some  exercise  up  and  down  here.  Nothing 
like  exercise,  nothing,  nothing.  Work  the 
muscles  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  particles 
of  the  brain ' 

'But  you  are  both  coming  to  this  ball 
to-night,'  intervened  Mrs.  Fisher,  skilfully, 
with  a  last  entreating  glance  of  her  black 
soft  eyes.  Hester  looked  down,  being  in 
disgrace. 

'  Yes,  yes,  yes.  Of  course  we  will  go,' 
replied  Hungerford,  eyeing  her  askance. 
He  had  a  terrible  memory  for  small 
slights  and  always  avenged  them.  '  Wear 
your  black  dress  covered  with  jet  beads, 
Hester.  (It  is  curious  how  all  women, 
especially  savages,  love  beads.)' 

'  Oh — but  I  wanted  the  white  dress,'  Mrs. 
Fisher  begged.  'We  were  both  going 
alike,  vou  know.' 
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'  Then  wear  your  black  dress,  too — you 
have  oDe,  I  believe.' 

And  without  vouchsafing  more  wordSy 
but  giving  a  loud  clearing  of  his  throat 
several  times  that  was  indeed  a  mild  roar, 
Mr.  Hungerford  went  off,  and  began  to 
pace  with  quick  strides  up  and  down  and 
up  and  down  the  furthest  portion  of  green- 
sward as  if  it  was  a  quarter-deck. 

'  Tell  me,  dear,  why  does  your  husband 
make  that  booing  noise?  It  reminds  me 
of  a  lion  or  something  caged  in  a  zoo  ?' 

'  He  is  an  orator,  as  you  said,  and  i& 
letting  off  the  superfluous  sound  of  his 
voice,'  Hester  smilingly  answered,  with 
a  humorous  intonation ;  then,  a  little 
sadly,  '  It  is  a  habit  that  has  been  growing 
on  him  more  the  last  two  years,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.' 

'  And  does  he  often  pace  up  and  down  ? 
It  makes  me  quite  giddy  to  watch  him.' 

'  He  has  some  idea  that  a  certain  num- 
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ber  of  hours'  exercise  is  necessary  to  his 
health.  But,  come,  you  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  watch  him ;  let  us  go  into  the  drawing- 
room.' 

'  No,  thanks ;  I  must  say  good-bye, 
really.  What  a  pity  about  having  to 
wear  the  black  dress,  eh,  dear  ?' 

'  Yes.  It  always  gives  me  a  headache  ; 
it  is  so  heavy,'  replied  Hester,  smothering 
a  sigh;  she  had  complained  of  the  dress 
before,  but  only  to  this  purpose,  that  it 
had  at  once  become  her  robe  of  penance,  a 
cutty-sark  form  of  punishment.  At  first 
she  had  thought  this  was  her  imagination, 
but  found  it  truly  the  case.  Mrs.  Fisher 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

^Well,  I  am  stronger,  and  shall  wear 
mine,  just  to  keep  you  in  countenance.' 

^ Thank  you  very  much  indeed;  but 
still ' 

^  No  thanks.  And  look  here,  my  poor 
Hester,  I  think  your  good  man  is  disposed 

VOL.  II.  i> 
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to  play  the  tyrant  a  tiny  bit  towards  you, 
and  that  since  our  dear  friend  Emma 
Vignolles  has  arrived  she  makes  Mm  worse.' 

Hester  tightly  pressed  her  lips  together, 
and  silently  nodded. 

'Well,  then,'  (with  an  apparent  small 
effort  of  magnanimity),  'I  don't  mind  giv- 
ing up  some  dances  to-night,  to  keep  him 
out  of  her  clutches,  the  little  cat !  And 
who  knows  but  it  might  do  you  a  good 
turn  and  get  you  more  liberty.  Men  pay  so 
much  more  attention  to  what  other  men's 
wives  tell  them  :  it's  sad,  but  true,  dear. 
Your  husband  likes  me,  I  think ;  and  6^^  do 
you  V 

Hester  eagerly  assented  to  both  pro- 
positions. The  first  as  apparently  true; 
the  latter  a  certainty  she  gave  her  warrant 
unto  with  an  affectionate  farewell  kiss. 
This  meant  much  from  her ;  for,  however 
sweet  in  manner,  Mrs.  Hungerford  was  a 
very  reserved  woman  now-a-days. 
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^Then,  good-bye.  What  a  comfort  you 
are  not  jealous  of  me,  dear.' 

'  Good-bye.  I  am  so  sorry  you  can't 
stay.  I  had  several  things  to  chat  over 
privately  with  you.' 

Mrs.  Fisher  went  off,  waving  her  adieux 
with  brisk  gaiety,  as  she  passed  under 
the  pendant  pepper-tree  boughs,  where  the 
yuccas  made  a  spiky  hedge  growing  out 
of  rock-work.  Hester,  watching  her  friend 
a  moment  as  their  last  words  were  ex- 
changed, turned,  and  saw  their  English 
butler  watching  herself.  He  had  been 
with  her  husband  as  his  own  servant  dur- 
ing most  of  Mark's  bachelor  life,  and  since 
then  for  the  last  three  years,  after  Hester's 
marriage.  Yet  she  never  could  get  rid 
of  a  disagreeable  impression  when  this 
sandy-haired,  red-whiskered,  large  man, 
with  his  soft  foot-fall,  came  near  her. 

'  What  do  you  want,  Russ  ?'  she  asked, 

D  2 
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rather  sharply,  feeling  as  if  he  were  spying 
on  her  privacy. 

But  he  answered  respectfully,  alleging 
some  small  household  reason,  with  which, 
though  doubtful,  she  could  not  find  fault. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'  SULD  AULD  ACQUAINTANCE  BE  FORGOT.' 

Hester   went   to   the   ball   at   the   Hotel 

C ,  as  her  husband  desired,  with  him 

that  evening.  She  found  the  Fishers  wait- 
ing for  them,  in  order,  as  Mrs.  Fisher 
eagerly  whispered  to  Hester,  that  they 
two  should  make  their  appearance  to- 
gether, as  it  made  a  'so  much  greater 
impression.' 

Certainly  the  two  beautiful  women, 
dressed  exactly  alike,  were  most  striking 
to  look  at,  and  were  followed  by  eagerly 
admiring  glances  from   a  little   crowd  of 
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loungers  as  they  crossed  the  wide  black 
and  white  hall,  which  had  been  a  court- 
yard apparently,  and  was  now  roofed  over 
with  glass. 

Edith  Fisher  let  her  dark  eyes  stray 
around,  as  if  by  merry  mischance,  gather- 
ing up  all  the  looks  of  homage  with  secret 
glee,  and  chatting  over  her  shoulder  to 
Mr.  Hungerford  and  some  younger  at- 
tendant swains,  with  '  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles,'  while  little  Mr.  Fisher 
meekly  followed.  Many  eyes  Avere  at- 
tracted to  her,  and  yet  more  turned,  as 
by  stronger,  silent  power,  to  the  tall,  fair- 
haired  woman  at  her  side,  who  never 
seemed  to  know  or  heed  that  she  was 
gazed  at  with  such  murmurs  of  swelling 
praise  ;  never  raised  her  heavy,  white  eye- 
lids to  notice  a  single  glance  around. 

Thus  Hester  did  not  see  a  stranger  to 
the  hotel,  who  had  but  recently  arrived, 
and  was  looking  down  at  the  scene  from  a 
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gallery  close  by  the  white  stone  staircase 
up  which  she  came,  moving  beside  her 
friends  with  her  gentle,  stately  air.  How 
lovely — but  how  pale  she  was  !  The  man 
above  drew  his  breath  hard,  stepped  be- 
hind a  great  vase  of  plants  that  partly 
screened  him,  and  gazed  with  straining 
eyes  unperceived.  She  was  like  a  white 
queen  in  that  heavily  gleaming  black  dress, 
and  yet  the  man  above  could  only  see  her 
sweet  pale  face  as  through  a  mist — some 
foolish  weakness  seeming  to  rise  up  within 
him. 

Hester  was  very  tired  that  night.  Her 
small  head  drooped  on  the  white  stalk  of 
her  neck  like  a  heavy,  pale-tinged  flower. 
Almost  her  only  colour  was  in  the  silky 
halo  of  her  hair,  with  its  chestnut  lights, 
and  in  the  liquid  depths  of  her  eyes  that 
looked  much  darker  by  night  than  day. 
As  in  a  dream  she  passed  by ;  a  far-away 
expression  in  her  glance,  as  if  all  around 
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was  unreal,  and  her  thoughts  in  a  distant 
living  world  of  their  own,  though  she 
moved  and  spoke  in  this  one,  and  smiled 
on  those  around  her  in  her  dreamily  sweet 
way.  The  music  was  sounding  in  wafts 
of  a  delightful  waltz  upstairs  in  the  big 
hall.  The  folds  of  Hester's  dress  almost 
touched  the  man  hidden  near ;  a  faint 
scent  seemed  wafted  from  her,  and  a  mad 
impulse  filled  him  to  follow  in  there,  to 
dance  with  her,  and  hold  her  in  his  arms 
once  more.  (He  was  in  evening  dress, 
meaning  to  go  to  this  ball,  and  see  all 
there  was  of  amusement  in  the  hotel, 
though  he  knew  few  there.) 

He  waited  some  minutes  in  thought, 
then  collected  himself  and  went  down  the 
stairs  rapidly.     A  friend  overtook  him. 

'  Hullo  !  where  are  you  off  to  ?  Why,  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  dance  like  the 
rest  of  us.' 

'  No — I  have  changed  my  mind.     I  feel 
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more  inclined  for  the  Cercle  and  baccarat 
to-night.' 

'  What  ?  won't  you  stay  to  see  our  two 
leaders  of  society,  the  beautiful  sisters,  as 
they  are  called — not  that  they  are  sisters 
either,  I  believe ;  only  bosom  friends. 
Come,  I  can  introduce  you  to  them  both — 
Mrs.  Hungerford  and  Mrs.  Fisher.' 

'Thanks,  but  even  that  inducement  is 
not  strong  enough.  Good-night ;'  and  he 
was  gone. 

'  Rather  abrupt,'  thought  the  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  other  man,  walking  aimlessly  at  a 
tremendously  rapid  pace,  went  down  the 
quays  lined  with  dusty  date-palms,  and  by 
the  river-bed  of  the  Paillon,  so  wide  and 
almost  dry,  its  long  spanning  bridges  were 
a  mockery.  Only  after  a  considerable  time 
did  his  steps  slacken,  calmed  by  the  cool 
night  air  and  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
wide   dark   sky  overhead,   producing   the 
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feeling  that  he  was  out  here,  unseen, 
alone,  free,  and  might  give  his  emotions 
full  play. 

But  all  he  did  was  to  sit  down  on  a 
bench  in  a  small  public  garden  where 
oranges  hung  like  golden  lamps  among 
delicate-leaved  acacias,  which  latter  seemed 
themselves  trembling  with  finer  sensation 
than  the  hardy  ilex  and  the  spire-shaped 
dark  cypresses  around. 

^  She  is  not  happy  /'  he  said  to  himself. 
For  an  hour  nearly  he  sat  there ;  then  he 
rose  with  an  effort  and  went  to  where  he 
knew  there  would  be  lights  and  men  and 
play  till  dawn  in  the  great  card-room  of 
the  Cercle.  That  would  divert  his  mind 
from  useless  dwelling  on  the  past,  keep 
out,  silence,  leave  no  time  for  these  haunt- 
ing memories — this  feeling  that  was  like  a 
possessing  madness.  It  was  once  a  good 
spirit,  like  his  guardian  angel;  but  then  he 
had  let  it  pass  out  of  his  rightful  keeping. 
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as  he  owned  with  a  groan.  He  had  thought 
it  gone  from  him  for  ever,  and,  lo !  it 
or  its  semblance  had  on  a  sudden  aroused 
again  within  him  with  tenfold  strength, 
but  as  an  evil  spirit  now.  What  could 
this  pale,  lovely  woman — Mark  Hunger- 
ford's  wife — be  to  him? 

In  the  ball-room,  Hester  and  her  friend 
were  as  usual  the  most  sought  after,  ad- 
mired, envied  of  all  the  women  there. 
Hester  Avas  used  to  such  social  triumphs 
everywhere ;  she  took  them  as  naturally  as 
she  wore  her  exquisite  dresses  and  fine 
diamonds,  without  much  caring.  There 
was  more  pleasure  certainly  in  them  since 
her  friend  shared  her  successes,  and  de- 
lighted in  '  talking  them  over  '  afterwards. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Fisher  felt  equal  pleasure  in 
having  contrived  that  they  two  should  not 
be  rivals.  It  was  much  more  comfortable 
not    to  Jcnoiv  whether,  if  they  raised   ad- 
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verse  standards,  Hester's  camp  of  con- 
quered liege-men  would  be  the  largest. 

Meanwliile  she  kept  her  promise  of 
sacrificing  two  or  three  much  better 
dancers,  and  in  their  stead  whirling  with 
Mark  Hungerford,  in  some  of  the  rapid 
galops  he  loved,  at  frightful  speed.  He 
was  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  elderly 
men  who  yet  love  dancing  (and  the  same 
often  love  hard-riding)  for  the  exercise 
itself.  But  this  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  evening,  for  presently  Mr.  Hungerford 
came  up  to  Hester,  and  murmured,  in  a 
sharp,  rapid  whisper, 

'  I  am  sick  of  this.  I  shall  be  off  for  a 
gamble  at  the  Cercle.  Don't  let  the  ser- 
vants sit  up  for  me  ?' 

'  Has  he  really  gone  to  the  club  ?'  asked 
Edith  Fisher,  presently,  raising  her  pretty 
eyebrows  in  condemnation.  ^Forgive  my 
suggestion,  but  in  your  place  I  should 
keep  him  as  much  away  from  it  as  possi- 
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ble.  You  don't  want  to  find  his  substance 
wasted  in  riotous  baccarat^  ha,  ha !  Why 
don't  you  still  persuade  him  ? — see,  he  is 
not  gone  yet.' 

But  Hester,  though  she  looked  after  the 
tall  figure  now  much  more  stooped  in  the 
shoulders,  did  not  stir. 

'  You  have  more  influence,  Edith,  with 

'  she  checked  herself  (she  so  often  did 

so  now),  it  was  disagreeable  to  her  own 
pride  to  say  ivith  him.  She  substituted, 
slowly,  '  With  men,  I  think.  You  get 
your  own  way  with  Mr.  Fisher,  wonder- 
fully, at  least.' 

Mrs.  Fisher  gave  a  slight  laugh,  but  her 
colour  brightened,  nevertheless. 

*  Well ;  shall  I  come  up  and  see  you  to- 
morrow to  finish  our  chat,  as  you  asked 
me,  I  believe.' 

'  Did  I  ? — Oh  !  yes,  I  was  disappointed 
we  had  so  little  talk  together  to-day.  Yes, 
pray  come :  and  come  in  the  morning,  if 
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you  can,  for  Mr.  Hungerford  will  not  be 
liome  till  daylight,  probably,  so  we  can 
have  it  all  to  ourselves  while  he  is  asleep.' 
*  How  provoking!'  exclaimed  Edith  Fisher, 
frowning  her  soft,  white  forehead.  '  I  am 
afraid — well,  not  quite  sure ;  at  least,  if  a 
tiresome  engao^ement  will  leave  me  free. 
No  matter !  I'll  come,  if  I  can.  If  not 
— still,  I  suppose  it  will  be  "better  late 
than  never " ;  and  you  will  see  me  in 
the  afternoon.  Unless '  (insinuatingly) 
^  we  should  all  go  over  together  to  Monaco.' 
'  Certainly  not.'  Hester  shook  her  head 
decidedly.  '  The  new  study  is  all-attrac- 
tive at  present ;  and  I  am  not  sorry,  for  I 
am  tired  of  the  tables.' 

The  following  afternoon,  accordingly, 
the  mistress  of  the  Villa  Beausite  was 
eagerly  awaiting  no  crowd  of  visitors,  no 
Russian  princes,  or  Hungarian  nobles,  as 
those  who  merely  knew  her  in  society 
might  have  imagined,  but  only — her  one 
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friend,  Mrs.  Fisher.  Hester  was  sitting 
in  her  child's  nursery  the  while  ;  for  curi- 
ously, in  the  opinion  of  some  around  her, 
she  preferred  it  apparently  to  her  draw- 
ing-room, that  was  all  hung  in  white  and 
yellow  striped  satin,  with  stiff  furniture, 
gilded  and  carved,  or  her  boudoir,  that 
was  upholstered  in  turquoise  blue,  with 
a  shower  of  roses  on  carpet  and  curtains — 
Mr.  Hungerford's  taste.  Besides,  here, 
greatest  boon  of  all !  she  was  not  con- 
stantly disturbed,  for.  her  husband  had 
more  than  a  man's  usual  horror  of  babies. 

As  Hester  sat  there,  crooning  to  baby 
Ada  on  her  lap,  who  was  in  her  turn 
entirely  occupied  squeezing  to  her  breast, 
or  dropping  continually,  a  woolly  rabbit, 
which  seemed  her  chief  joy  in  life,  Russ, 
the  butler,  knocked  at  the  door,  then  came 
in,  announcing,  in  his  most  formal  tones, 

'If  you  please,  m'm,  Mrs.  Vignolles  is 
downstairs.' 
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^  Mrs.  Vignolles  ! — why,  I  expressly  gave 
orders  that  I  was  not  at  home  this  after- 
noon to  anyone  but  Mrs.  Fisher,'  uttered 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  with  displeasure,  rising 
with  a  slight  frown  on  her  oval  brow, 
and  looking  straight  at  him. 

Russ  gg,zed  back,  with  his  round  florid 
face  nowise  abashed,  his  red  whiskers  seem- 
ing to  rise  in  more  aggressive  bushiness 
than  usual,  while  his  small  blue  eyes  had 
a  piggish  stolidity  of  stare. 

*I  understood  that,  mm,  with  regard 
to  visitors.  But  when  Mrs.  Vignolles  called, 
being  a  relation,  T  supposed  you  would 
wish  her  to  be  shown  in.' 

The  man's  manner  said  as  clearly  as 
words,  '  My  master's  favourite  cousin,  who 
might  possibly  have  been  mistress  here, 
too — he  will  not  allow  such  a  slight.' 

Russ  was  an  inimical  power  against 
which  Hester  had  secretly  struggled  in 
vain  during  the  last  two  years — and  he 
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knew  it.  She  diplomatically  tried  to  con- 
ceal her  own  knowledge  thereof,  however ; 
and  preferred  often  seeming  to  gracefully 
yield  a  point  rather  than  be  openly  de- 
feated in  such  small  matters  as  the  present 
annoyance,  which  itself  was  plainly  meant. 
It  was  trying  for  a  proud  woman,  and 
Hester  was  as  proud  as  ever,  and  even 
more  sensitive. 

^Very  well — it  does  not  signify,'  she 
said,  preparing  to  leave  the  room.  'And, 
Russ,  as  Mrs.  Vignolles  is  here,  I  shall  be 
at  home  to  anyone  else  who  may  call.' 

Others  did  call,  truly.  There  were  few 
days  when  there  was  not  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  neat  coupes  and  pretty  victorias  rolling 
towards  the  villa.  Presently  there  was 
quite  a  little  gathering  of  guests  about  the 
verandah  ;  several  of  the  best-known  visit- 
ors to  Nice,  the  most  fashionable  women 
and  men  whose  faces  were  equally  familiar 
in  London  seasons,  at  Cowes,  German  water- 
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irig-places,  or  here  at  Monte  Carlo  gam- 
bling-tables. 

'Is  this  what  you  call  receiving  me 
alone,'  laughed  Mrs.  Fisher  in  Hester's  ear, 
as  the  former  arrived,  looking  more  plump 
of  figure  yet  tight  of  waist  than  usual,  in  a 
new  green  costume  braided  with  gold,  that 
admirably  suited  her  creamy  soft  skin  and 
black  hair. 

'  You  would  not  come  early — I  only 
offered  to  be  alone  then,'  responded  Hester, 
with  frank  composure  that  just  had  a 
slight  reproach. 

For  Hester  was  not  quite  blind  to  even 
her  friend's  little  wiles.  All  men  and 
women  have  their  pet  weakness,  and  Edith 
Fisher's  chief  joy  was  loving  'meeting 
people,'  2.^.,  the  male  section  of  the  human 
element,  more  than  holding  the  most  inti- 
mate chat  with  her  dearest  woman-friend. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Vignolles  came  towards 
them,  with  the  plump,  pigeon-like   strut 
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which  distinguished  that  little  person.  She 
was  very  fine  always  in  dress  (her  nick- 
name being,  indeed,  the  Ranee  among  her 
kind  friends).  And  this  day  she  wore  a 
dress  of  violently-violet  velvet,  which  was 
-a  splendour  truly  dazzling  to  the  eyes  (as 
Mrs.  Fisher  whispered  maliciously,  though 
her  own  dress  was  not  modestly  subdued 
in  tone  either). 

'Eh,  eh — Hester,'  began  Mrs.  VignoUes, 
'  how  very  simple  you  are  in  your  gown. 
Dear  me — did  you  not  expect  any  visitors, 
that  you  were  caught  in  your  robe  de 
chambre?  You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear, 
as  a  cousin,  I  am  sure,'  rather  impertinent- 
ly surveying  young  Mrs.  Hungerford  from 
head  to  foot.  Hester  only  drew  up  her 
superb,  though  still  slim  figure,  to  its  full 
height,  with  negligent  carelessness  of  the 
sharp  scrutiny. 

^  Mark — my  husband,  likes  me  to  wear 
this  particular   gown.     It   is  a  virtue  to 
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please  him,  is  it  not?  I  am  sorry  you 
disagree  with  him,  but  surely  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  satisfy  everyone's  taste  ?' 

She  looked  round  with  a  slight  smile 
that  was  a  little  malicious,  as  if  asking  the 
popular  verdict ;  for  her  own  taste  in  dress 
was  considered  exquisite  amongst  the  lead- 
ers of  Nice  fashion. 

*  Oh,  madame,  your  dress  is  perfect — it 
seems  designed  all  for  you  alone.  No  one 
else  could  wear  it,'  exclaimed  one  of  her 
circle,  overhearing  her  answer. 

And  then  others  took  up  the  strain. 

^  It  was  charming.  So  distinguished  but 
so  simple  !' 

'  She  looks,  indeed,  like  a  lily  in  it,'  mut- 
tered an  Austrian  general,  who  was  an 
honest  old  soldier  and  admirer  of  pretty 
women,  audibly  in  his  grizzled  beard. 

'  A  Roman  lady  of  olden  days,  nay,  more, 
an  early  saint,'  murmured  a  young  artist, 
fresh  from  the  eternal  city. 
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'  A  Marguerite,  as  I  always  say,'  laughed 
Mrs.  Fisher,  looking  round.  '  But  where, 
oh,  where,  is  our  Faust,  the  ever-young  ?' 

Hester  looked  unusually  lovely  indeed 
that  afternoon,  as  she  stood  there  the 
central  point  to  which  all  eyes  turned. 
The  gown  so  much  discussed  was  of  white 
woollen  stuff,  stiffly  embroidered  in  gold, 
and  it  clung  closely  to  the  almost  perfect 
outlines  of  her  beautifully  developed  figure, 
her  exquisite  shoulders  and  rounded  arms, 
while  the  skirt  fell  in  simply  regal  folds 
upon  the  ground.  It  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  drapery  of  a  statue  ;  and  this  indeed 
was  its  hidden  meaning,  as  shall  be  seen. 
But  she  looked  truly  like  a  lily — '  a  white 
flower  among  them,  a  star  in  their  midst 
yet  apart  from  all,'  thought  a  man  outside 
on  the  high-road,  who  for  some  time,  un- 
known to  the  various  guests,  had  never 
once  taken  off  his  eyes  from  gazing  at  her, 
as  if  it  were  the  last  time,  and  that  he  could 
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not  satisfy  his  eyes  enough  with  that 
sweet  vision.  He  was  standing  quite  still 
to  look  through  an  opening  between  the 
hedging  aloes  on  the  wall,  at  the  bright 
scene  within  on  the  lawn.  A  heavy  hand 
was  placed  on  his  shoulder  suddenly,  and 
with  a  curious  prefatory  sound  like  a 
tremendously  loud,  gruffly  long-drawn 
Hem!  a  voice  said, 

'  No  peeping  ! — why  stand  outside  Ar- 
mida's  garden?'  Turning  with  a  start  that 
was  almost  guilty,  the  man  accused  of 
spying  recognised  Mark  Hungerford,  who 
was  returning  from  one  of  his  rapid  walks 
and  had  stolen  upon  him  unawares,  a  pecu- 
liar grin  upon  his  keenly  sallow  and  elder- 
ly, beardless  face.  Hungerford  was  much 
delighted  at  his  own  cleverness  in  being  so 
soft-footed.  ^  You  must  not  look  in  there 
from  the  road — I  am  the  owner  of  the 
house.  Come  in,  come  in,  come  in  ! — I 
insist  upon  it.' 
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They  had  met  playing  at  the  same  table 
the  night  before,  and  some  (few)  words  of 
acquaintanceship  had  been  interchanged. 
The  stranger  hastily  tried  to  excuse  him- 
self— he  was  going  up  to  Cimiez  to  try  a 
sketch  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre — he 
hoped  to  come  'another  time.'  Yet  he 
hesitated,  strong  temptation  stirring  in  him. 
They  had  meanwhile  approached  the  gate 
in  discourse.  Several  of  the  visitors  inside 
on  the  little  lawn  descried  their  host  and 
came  to  meet  him,  among  them  Mrs.  Vig- 
nolles.  There  were  sudden  outcries  of  re- 
cognition to  the  new-comer,  Avho  could  no 
longer  escape. 

Hester,  seeing  the  gathering  group, 
moved  towards  them. 

*  Here,  my  dear,  I  have  brought  you  a 
friend  of  mine,  Major  Kenyon,'  answered 
Mark  Hungerford — '  he  says  he  remembers 
meeting  you  at  WestclifF.  I  have  had 
some  difficulty  persuading  him  to  come  in, 
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SO  now  you  must  use  your  powers  to  keep 
him.' 

Hester  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground, 
while  she  felt  rather  than  saw  the  man  she 
had  best  loved  in  the  whole  world  come 
slowly    forward.      He    took    her    passive 

hand In  this  way  Hester  and  Christopher 

Kenyan  met  again  I     And  Mark  Hungerford 
brought  them  together. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'  AFTER  LONG  YEARS  OF  ABSENCE.' 

Before  some  dreaded  ordeal  comes  in  our 
lives,  we  wonder  how  we  shall  ever  go 
through  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  trial  we 
often  find  ourselves  equally  marvelling 
with  dull  self-surprise  that  after  all  we  can 
bear  it  so  calmly.  A  very  few  days  later, 
and  our  minds  so  easily  adjust  themselves 
to  new  circumstances,  we  shall  almost  have 
foro-otten  the  old  fear  hauntino^  us  till  a 
week  ago  !  The  dreaded  clouds  have  burst 
in  no  such  terrible  storm  after  all.  Anti- 
cipation of  pain  gives  us  far  worse  pangs 
generally  than  the  trouble  we  can  face. 
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Hester  had  often  agonised  herself  in 
thought,  imagining  that  somewhere  in  the 
years  before  her  she  might  come  face  to 
face  with  Christopher.  She  had  pictured 
their  meeting  in  ever  so  many  different 
places  and  surroundings.  But  always  their 
last  passionate  interview  had  coloured  her 
fancy,  so  that  she  was  afraid  with  a  faint 
sinking  of  the  heart.  They  could  not  meet 
as  ordinary  acquaintance,  surely !  She 
might  even  faint ;  or  at  least  change  col- 
our ;  lose  her  self-possession.  And  she  not 
alone  feared  such  self-betrayal,  because  she 
now  unhappily  knew  too  well  certain 
moods  in  her  husband  of  fitful,  utterly 
unwarranted  jealousy  and  sudden  rage  ; 
but  she  feared  almost  more  losing  her  self- 
respect  by  showing  some  mere  outward 
bodily  weakness.  For  in  her  inmost  soul 
Hester  had  striven  to  put  the  old  thoughts 
of  Kit  Kenyon  utterly  away.  When  she 
once  vowed  to  love  her  husband,  she  had 
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mentally  interpreted  that  by  resolving  to 
do  her  duty  fully  and  utterly  by  him  in 
every  thought.  And  though  then  she  had 
also  certainly  believed  her  former  lover 
dead,  still  her  vow  stood  the  same.  How- 
ever greater  the  effort,  whatever  the  pain 
of  knowing  him  alive  and  separated  from 
her  by  her  own  act,  her  resolve  stood  as 
firm. 

'  To  part  and  die  is  a  less  evil,  but  to  part  and  live, 
There — there's  the  torment.' 

Hester  did  not  want  to  love  the  memory 
of  Christopher  no  longer — only  differently. 
She  endeavoured  to  think  of  him  still  as 
dead  to  her  by  a  living  death  ;  as  so  far, 
far  away  they  two  might  meet  no  sooner 
than  if  he  had  preceded  her  to  the  silent 
land.  She  erected  imaginary  barriers,  as 
it  were,  of  distance  and  years  between  her 
and  himself  in  thought.  But  his  name 
was  in  her  silent  prayers  each  night  and 
every  new  morning  that  rose  on  the  old 
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earth.  There  cannot  be  much  amiss  in 
love  that  can  dare  to  pray  for  the  loved 
one,  believing  in  the  power  unto  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known. 

'  More  things  are  wrought  hj  praj'-er 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  daj. 

For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.' 

And  always  Hester  trusted,  should  they 
two  meet,  not  in  her  own  but  in  a  higher 
strength  to  keep  her  from  failing  in  her 
duty,  even  in  thought,  to  Mark  Hungerford. 
But  still  .  .  .  but  still  she  was  a  woman, 
though  a  good  woman,  and  she  would 
have  travelled  miles  to  avoid  seeing  Kit's 
dark-grey  eyes,  or  hearing  once  more  the 
voice  that  had  been  music ,  in  her  ears 
above  all  others. 

And  now — the  dreaded  scene  was  past. 

Hester,  some  days  later,  standing  quite 
still  in  the  verandah  among  the  creepers. 
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where  we  first  saw  her  sitting,  was  looking 
down  into  the  valley  at  the  shimmering 
greyish-green  of  the  olives  under  the  sun 
and  breeze,  and  the  misty  silver  of  the 
sea,  and  was  trying  to  recall  every  word, 
tone,  and  glance  of  how  they  had  met  It 
was  all  so  strange.  Was  it  really  she, 
Hester,  w^ho  gave  Christopher  her  hand 
calmly,  whilst  her  heart  seemed  turning 
deadly  cold, — but  that  was  all  the  emotion 
she  was  conscious  of.  Christopher  had 
been  almost  as,  outwardly,  self-possessed. 
But,  after  the  first  few  meaningless,  cold 
words,  both  mutually  drew  back.  Then 
her  other  guests  had  come  between  them 
like  a  wave;  and  by-and-by  Hester,  playing 
the  hostess  to  all  as  in  a  dream,  became 
aware  that  Kit  had  been  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Fisher,  who  was  making  play  with 
her  fine  eyes,  and  smiling  on  him  with 
her  most  winning  ways  (and  they  were 
very   bewitching),   whilst   his    old   friend,. 
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the  widow,  Mrs.  VignoUes,  was  less  pretti- 
ly, but  with  determinedly  constant,  quick 
little  questionings,  resolved  on  not  allow- 
ing his  attention  to  be  engrossed  by  any 
other,  if  she  could  not  monopolise  it  her- 
self. 

Kit  had  suddenly  plunged  from  his  shy- 
ness into  an  eager  flow  of  talk.  Like 
most  nervous,  excitable  natures,  he  went 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Beside 
them  hovered  Mark  Hungerford  himself, 
who  was  as  fickle  and  whimsical  in  his 
likings  of  persons  as  of  places.  The  gay, 
almost  reckless  manner  of  this  handsome 
new  acquaintance  fascinated  him. 

'You  must  not  leave  us.  Stay  and 
dine,  and  we  will  have  some  play  after- 
wards— there  are  three  or  four  of  our 
last  night's  party  here.  We  must  have 
■our  revenge,'  he  urged. 

Involuntarily  Kenyon  looked  at  Hester. 
She   saw  the   glance,  but   her   eyes    only 
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turned  stilly  to  tlie  ground.  She  hoped 
he  would  go,  but  could  make  no  sign. 
She  was  surrounded  by  the  various  men 
of  the  party — admirers,  Kit  bitterly  thought 
them  in  his  heart.  Then  her  husband  had 
urged,  entreated,  persisted  again.  Hun- 
gerford,  when  he  took  a  whim,  would  move 
mountains  to  have  his  "vvish  gratified. 

And  then  Kit,  after  visibly  hesitating, 
— suddenly  again  accepted ;  stayed  and 
dined,  and  played  till  late ;  long  after 
Hester  had  received  the  adieux  of  her 
lady  guests,  and  had  herself,  shadow-like, 
ilitted  from  the  rooms,  leaving  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford  and  some  gentlemen  who  remained 
still  eager  over  their  cards,  and  becom- 
ing by  degrees  more  flushed  with  play 
and  what  they  drank. 

All  that  evening,  Kenyon  and  his  hostess 
had,  as  by  silent  consent,  avoided  each 
other,  except  for  the  merest  exchange  of 
civilities.      This   in   itself  was   siofnificant 
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that  both  were  afraid.  The  situation  had 
been  forced  upon  the  woman  :  the  man 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  into  it 
by  his  own  feelings  and  partly  by  fate. 

Once  only,  late  that  night,  when  even 
Mrs.  Vignolles  and  Mrs.  Fisher — who  gener- 
ally tried  to  outstay  each  other — had  left, 
Kit  and  Hester  spoke  a  moment  together. 
They  found  themselves  left  alone  somehow 
at  one  end  of  the  large  drawing-room, 
whilst  most  of  the  rest  had  risen  during 
an  interval  of  play  to  refresh  themselves  in 
the  inner  room  where  Mr.  Hungerford, 
who  was  proud  of  being  able  to  drink 
more  spirits  and  yet  keep  his  head  clearer 
for  cards  than  most  men,  Avas  playing  the 
liberal  host  Avith  a  loud  ringing  laugh,  and 
a  keen  almost  sardonic  grin.  Hester  and 
Christopher's  eyes  met,  and  they  stood 
silently  near  each  other  some  perceptible 
time.     At  last  she  spoke  first. 

*  You  came  in  here  by  chance  to-day  ? 
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You   did  not  know but  still,  you  met 

Mr.  Huno;erford  last  nio:ht  at  the  club  ?* 
Why  did  she  not  say  my  '  husband  ?' 

'  It  was  a  mere  chance  to-day.  Forgive 
me,  if  it  has  vexed  you  that  I  did  come.' 

Christopher  was  less  truthful  than  Hes- 
ter. Had  he  not  learnt  where  the  Villa 
Beausite  lay,  and  meant  just  to  look  at 
her  home  from  a  distance — no  more  ?  She 
Avas  so  utterly  transparent  in  thought,  in 
his  place  she  would  have  said  so. 

^  There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  You  could 
not  help  yourself,'  replied  Hester,  gravely^ 
but  with  no  more  sign  of  regret  or  wel- 
come than  a  woman  of  stone.  He  added, 
abruptly, 

'  But  I  did  see  you  before — last  night. 
You  were  going  into  the  ball-room.  And 
I — came  away  !' 

Hester  started  slightly,  and  looked  fuller 
at  him ;  she  understood.  Christopher  went 
on,  still  speaking  low  and  constrainedly, 

VOL.  II.  F 
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yet  witli  a  slightly  reckless  air  that  might 
be  construed  as  indifference, 

•  It  was  fate — you  see  !  I  did  not  try 
to  make  friends  with  your  husband  last 
night,  but  he  has  seemed  to  take  a  liking 
to  me  for  some  utterly  inscrutable  reason, 
and  was  certainly  most  hospitable  and  kind 
to-night,  in  inviting  me  back  to  his  house.  1 
like  play,  too — and  what  a  charming  party 
y^ou  had !  I  have  enjoyed  my  evening 
very  much.' 

Then,  as  Hester  did  not  yet  stir,  nor 
respond,  he  went  on  ;  an  unworthy  wish  to 
rouse  her  to  some  sign  of  feeling  moving 
him. 

*  It  was  pleasant,  of  course,  to  meet  an 
old  friend  like  Mrs.  Vignolles,  and  how 
pretty  and  pleasant  Mrs.  Fisher  is.' 

'  She  is,  indeed — we  are  great  friends. 
Then  .  .  .  you  mean  to  accept  Mr.  Hun- 
gerford's  invitation  to  come  back  ?' 

Hester  said  the  words  with  difficulty; 
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but  so  coldly,  dispassionately,  it  was  im- 
possible to  know  what  was  in  her  mind. 

*  Not  if  vou  do  not  wish  me  to  come  ' 
returned  Christopher,  his  dark  handsome 
eyes  searching  her  face  in  vain  for  some 
sign.  Strange  that  those  delicate  emotional 
features  he  knew  so  well  could  yet  mask 
her  soul  within  from  him.  He  remembered 
vividly  her  passionate  appeal  to  him  last 
time  to  come  near  her  never  more.  But 
now  she  was  changed ;  perhaps  utterly  in- 
different. Better  so,  truly ;  far  better, 
poor  darling,  were  she  only  happy. 

But  he  had  heard  Hester's  beauty  so 
praised  by  even  strangers  here,  had  him- 
self seen  a  crowd  of  admirers  round  her 
this  very  afternoon,  that  jealousy  suggest- 
ed his  image  was  perhaps  supplanted  by 
one  of  these.  And  so — unless  Hester  said 
*  Go  !' — the  desire  to  stay  and  see  and 
suffer  goaded  his  heart.  And  Hester, 
slowly  raising  her  sweetly-calm  face,  had 

f2 
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just  parted  her  lips,  that  Avould  needs 
curve,  if  not  ahnost  quiver  sensitively, 
beffinninof,    '  You   must    do    as    you ' 
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when  Mark  Hungerford's  voice  interrupted 
their  meeting.  How  had  he  come  down 
upon  them  in  that  swift,  noiseless  manner? 

*  What !  saying  good-bye,  Kenyon  ?  No, 
no.  Yoa  must  stay,  and  we  will  make  a 
night  of  it.  Never  mind  formal  adieux  to 
Mrs.  Hungerford.  You  are  booked  to  come 
back  to-morroAV,  you  know.     Come.' 

And  so  Mark,  as  he  had  brought  them 
together,  unintentionally,  also  prevented  a 
possible  explanation  and  parting. 

Is  there  truly  a  fate,  yes,  and  a  blind 
fate,  forcing  us  to  suffer  this  or  that  we 
have  tried  to  escape,  thought  Kenyon  ? 

And  so  Christopher  did  come  back  the 
next  day  and  the  next.  He  had  been 
appropriated  and  talked  to  by  Mrs.  Vig- 
nolles,  and  had,  when  escape  was  possible, 
found  his  way  to  Mrs.  Fisher's  side,  who 
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always  made  room  for  him  quietly,  and 
threw  a  world  of  sympathy  and  pleasure 
into  her  blackly-melting  orbs,  when  he 
told  her  of  his  past  life,  or  rather,  exiled 
existence  in  out-of-the-way  Indian  stations  ; 
or  rattled  on  instead,  in  his  most  agreeable 
vein,  concerning  the  Xice  general  topics. 

And  then,  though  he  never  uttered  an 
unkind  word  of  anyone  himself,  he  would 
in  turn  sit  and  listen  idly,  smiling  to  him- 
self with  rather  grim  yet  amused  humour, 
whilst  Edith  Fisher,  bringing  her  soft 
cheek  rather  near  his,  the  better  to  whisper, 
would  recount  all  the  naughtiest  gossip 
and  most  spicy  on  alts  of  scandal  concern- 
ing the  best-known  people  of  the  place,  at 
whom  she  smiled  her  sweetest  every  day. 

Nearly  a  week  had  thus  passed,  and 
Hester  stood  here  wondering  to  herself  at 
the  strangeness  of  it  all.  And  why  did 
Kenyon  come  so  constantly  to  the  villa? 
Woman's  instinct  replied  that  the  first  day 
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he  had  yielded  to  the  wish  to  stay  and  see- 
herself  again.  But  why  since  then  ? — for 
he  now  seldom  spoke  to  her,  and  then 
only  when  courtesy  to  his  hostess  required 
it. 

Was  it  simply  that,  having  come  to  Nice 
on  leave,  after  landing  from  India,  he 
enjoyed  the  idle  life  here,  and  the  free-and- 
easy  coming  and  going  that  Mark  Hunger- 
ford  had  lately  and  rather  suddenly  en- 
couraged among  his  new  acquaintances  ? 
Or  was  it  for  the  sake  of  the  play  ?  Hester 
sighed ;  for  all  their  so-called  friends  gam- 
bled at  home,  at  the  cercles,  and  at  Monaco. 
But  stakes  were  highest  at  the  Villa  Beau- 
site  ;  she  looked  on,  never  touching  a  card 
herself,  but  powerless  to  stop  it. 

Or,  again,  was  he  taken  with  Edith 
Fisher's  soft  seductions,  who  openly  gloried 
in  being  a  flirt ;  while  even  Mrs.  Yignolles' 
more  elderly,  flattering  looks  might  be 
pleasing    enough.       Everyone    has    their 
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taste,  and  women  always  marvel  how  men 
can  be  so  easily  gulled  by  others  of  the 
softer  sex,  whose  little  pretences  are  so 
glaring,  so  transparent  to  tJielr  eyes. 

'  Well,  I  do  not  know  why  he  comes — 
so  there  is  no  use  in  thinking  about  it,' 
Hester  wisely  ended,  with  a  sigh. 

She  was  waiting  for  some  one.  Kit's 
jealousy  might  have  found  its  ground,  had 
he  known  it — Avaiting  for  no  woman,  but 
for  her  greatest  admirer,  and  one  to  whom 
she  gave  more  aiFection  (ay,  and  caresses) 
than  to  all  the  others  combined. 

A  cautious  step  came  round  the  corner 
of  the  verandah. 

'Are  you  there  at  last,  Adrian?'  she 
said,  eagerly,  in  a  suppressed  tone.  '  I 
thought  you  were  never  coming.  Now  we 
will  go  off  for  a  walk  and  chat  by  our- 
selves.' 

'I  am  so  sorry  .  .  .  but  baby  had 
hidden   or  lost    her  rabbit  somewhere  in 
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the  nursery,  and  she  wouldn't  come  with- 
out it,'  replied  her  swain,  in  as  eagerly 
guarded  a  whisper. 

This  he  was  a  schoolboy  of  about  four- 
teen, a  rather  thin,  shy-looking  lad,  with 
a  face  as  covered  with  freckles  as  a  turkey's 
Qgg.  He  had,  otherwise,  good  features, 
and  the  promise  of  being  handsome,  though 
his  blue  eyes  were  evidently  painfully 
short-sighted.  He  carried  Ada,  the  baby, 
hugged  tight  to  his  breast,  with  her  head 
staring  over  his  shoulder,  as  those  of  his 
sex  generally  do  carry  an  infant.  But 
this  child  seemed  well-used  to  Adrian — 
for  he  was  indeed  her  cousin,  being  Mrs. 
Vignolles'  neglected  son,  and  now  sole 
surviving  offspring,  as  little  Louisa,  the 
spoilt  imp  whose  airs  had  once  sadly  tried 
Hester's  patience,  was  dead.  He  was  now 
Mrs.  Hungerford's  chief  admirer ;  and  she 
was  his  protectress,  so  far  as  lay  in  her 
power,  and,  perhaps,  only  friend. 
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'  Well — let  ns  go  quick  now,  before  Ave 
are  caught.' 

Both  agreed ;  and  away  they  went  down 
a  shrubbery  walk,  through  a  small  wood 
of  old  gnarled  olives,  and  out  by  a  path 
along  the  edge  of  some  fields,  where  they 
slackened  their  pace.  Hester  made  a 
gesture,  strongly  wishful,  of  carrying  her 
child  herself,  but  Adrian  held  back. 

"  No ;  but  please  leave  her  with  me. 
Aunt  Hester.  I  am  so  fond  of  her,  and 
she  loves  me  already  ;  don't  you,  baby?' 

And  Hester,  rather  loth,  complied. 

Adrian  called  her  aunt  from  affection, 
^nd  because,  his  cousin  Mr.  Hungerford 
having  been  left  his  guardian,  Emma  Vig- 
nolles  had  bidden  her  son  give  him  the 
title  of  Uncle  Mark  some  time  ago,  a 
familiar  yet  respectful  term  of  endearment 
she  had  invented.  He  was  not  like  most 
English  boys  in  his  ways,  resembling  his 
French  father  more,  and  being  somewhat 
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romantic  and  thin-skinned  as  to  ridicule ; 
perhaps  what  stronger  lads  might  have 
roughly  called  a  '  molly-coddle  '  in  his  ten- 
derness of  others'  feelings  as  well  as  his 
own. 

They  passed  by  young  wheat-fields,  where 
the  wild  anemones  grew  in  patches  of 
scarlet  that  almost  dazzled  one's  eyes  to 
stare  at  them,  and 

'  The  wild  tulijD  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out  its  great  red 

bell 
Like  a  thin,  clear  bubble  of  blood,  for  the  children  to  pick 
and  sell' 

They  were  happy  together,  those  three. 
The  boy  reminded  Hester  of  happy  days 
with  the  tribe  at  WestclifF,  and  she  had 
always  '  got  on '  with  schoolboys.  She 
absolutely  found  herself  laughing,  not  loud 
but  quite  gaily,  in  answer  to  Adrian's 
confidences  about  the  English  private 
school,  from  whence  he  had  lately  come 
back  in  disgrace. 

'  It  was  a  hateful  place.  Aunt  Hester. 
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They  feci  us  on  liver  and  bacon  one  day 
and  tripe  the  next,  and  lumps  of  suet 
called  dumplings  .  .  .  What  about  my 
iight  with  the  boy  ?  Why,  he  insulted  me, 
calling  me  a  frog-eating  Frenchy,  and  he 
was  bigger  than  I  was,  but  after  lessons  I 
caught  him  outside  and  knocked  him 
down  and  pommelled  him,  and  sat  upon 
him.  Then  before  I  would  let  him  rise 
I  obliged  him  to  eat  grass.  He  made 
an  awful  fuss,  but  I  held  him  by  the  collar 
and  grazed  him  a  little  over  the  lawn,  and 
then  he  pretended  to  feel  sick.  They 
called  him  Nebuchadnezzar  afterwards.' 

'  Oh !  Adrian — no  wonder  they  com- 
plained of  your  way  of  fighting.' 

And  as  Hester  fairly  laughed  again,  in 
her  low,  sweet  voice,  they  suddenly  came 
full  upon  Christopher  Kenyon,  who  was 
sketchino;  in  a  sheltered  corner  beside  the 
wood.  All  looked  equally  taken  aback. 
Kenyon  had  been  busy  trying  a  distant 
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sketch  of  the  villa,  which  last  could  be  seen 
very  well  from  here  through  an  opening  be- 
tween the  ilex-trees. 

'How  pretty — it  is  exactly  like  it/ 
uttered  Hester,  looking  at  the  sketch. 

Kenyon  muttered  something  not  audi- 
ble, as  if  he  did  not  care  to  have  his 
work  much  noticed.  Then  his  eves  turned 
to  little  Ada,  unwillingly,  and  he  said,  with 
something  like  a  sigh, 

'  So  that  is  your  child  ?  I  have  never 
seen  it  before.  It  is  very  like — an  Army- 
tage.  Yes — it  is  very  like  Nona,  the  little 
one  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of.' 

'It  is.  I  see  it  now!  though  no  one 
ever  noticed  the  resemblance  before,'  utter- 
ed E  ester,  with  quite  a  little  delight  in  her 
voice. 

'  She  is  not  one  bit  of  a  Hungerford,  at 
all  events,'  decided  Adrian,  with  an  ap- 
proving nod,  as  he  hoisted  his  burden 
higher  to  be  admired.     Then,  in  a  sudden- 
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ly  alarmed  voice,  '  I  say !  Here's  that 
spy,  old  Ginger,  sent  after  us,  Aunt  Hester. 
What  is  wrong  now,  I  wonder  ?' 

Russ,  the  red-whiskered  butler,  was 
following  them  as  raj^idly  as  his  regard 
for  his  stout  person  and  air  of  intense 
respectability  would  permit  him. 

'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mr.  Hungerford 
requests  you  and  Master  Adrian  will  re- 
turn to  the  house  immediately.  And, 
also,  would  you  put  on  your  modelling- 
dress,  and  go  to  the  studio  at  once.' 

'What  a  beastly  shame,'  muttered  Adrian, 
angrily,  as  Russ  departed,  not  Avithout  a 
calm  stare  at  Kenyon  and  his  sketching 
apparatus,  which  the  latter  felt  inclined  to 
resent  somehow.  The  boy  went  on.  '  Now 
you  will  have  to  stand  there  for  hours  and 
be  as  tired ' 

'  Oh  !  hush,  Adrian.  We  must  go  now  ; 
don't  let  us  stay  any  longer,'  returned 
Hester,  with  quite  a   frightened   look,  as 
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Kit  had  quickly  noticed,  thou^li  slie  tried 
to  steady  her  voice  and  manner  as  she  said 
good-bye. 

'  I  shall  come  and  see  you  this  afternoon/ 
he  said,  suddenly. 

And  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SAVE  US  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS  ! 

Kenyon  accordingly  went  up  late  that 
afternoon,  as  lie  had  said,  to  the  Villa 
Beausite.  He  had  a  determined  feeling, 
since  morning,  to  try  and  find  out  what 
Hester's  inner  life  really  was  like,  with  her 
elderly  husband.  She  was  wearing  a  mask, 
he  knew ;  and  although  his  eyes  and  ears 
had  been  secretly  alert,  watching  her  Avhile 
she  little  guessed  it  with  a  jealousy  that 
was  a  dull  pain  in  his  breast,  he  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  marking  the  man  who 
might  be  her  especial  friend  among  her 
many  admirers. 
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During  the  last  few  days  he  had  even 
begun  to  believe  the  truth  that  there  was 
none — supposing  now  that  she  was  per- 
haps simply  living  a  passionless  existence, 
surfeited  with  easily  satisfied  desires  that 
money  can  gratify,  like  so  many  women 
in  society,  and  dutifully  content  with, 
though  not  loving,  Mark  Hungerford. 
But  this  morning  the  boy  Adrian's  words, 
and  her  own  quick  look  of  surely  alarm 
— and  Hester  was  so  fearless  by  nature  I 
— had  puzzled  him. 

On  the  Cimiez  Road,  he  met  Mrs.  Vig- 
nolles  toiling  slowly  up  the  hill  under 
a  large  red  parasol.  She  had  come  out 
to  Nice,  and  taken  apartments  lately  in 
a  boarding-house  not  far  from  the  Villa 
Beausite. 

The  little  woman  had  grown  consider- 
ably stouter  since  Westcliff  days,  plump 
as  she  was  by  nature,  and  Kit  had  to 
go  slower  than  even  his   own  lazy  saun- 
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ter  (when  tie  liacl  no  special  object  in 
view),  whilst  she  tried  to  conceal  her 
shortness  of  breath  by  stopping  to  ad- 
mire the  view  and  pointing  out  the  Mont 
Boron,  and  where  Villefranche  lay,  and 
Beaulieu,  whilst  her  many  bracelets  and 
the  jet  ornaments  on  her  rather  ancient 
black  velvet  jacket  all  jingled. 

'  I  suppose  Mrs.  Fisher  wdll  be  here^ 
too.  We  all  seem  to  meet  at  the  villa,' 
remarked  Kenyon,  pleasantly. 

The  little  widow  stopped  and  looked  at 
him,  with  a  rallying  glance  keen  as  an 
auger,  though  she  tossed  her  head  (that 
she  now^  wore  fringed,  with  carefully 
arranged  frizzy  curls)  in  a  manner  like 
a  satirical  female  Solomon  sitting  in  judg- 
ment. (Kit,  glancing  at  her  prune  dress, 
her  bonnet  trimmed  with  grass  and  field- 
flowers,  and  the  famous  parasol,  thought 
the  Ranee  more  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
returning  from  Jerusalem.) 
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'  Oh — is  Mrs.  Fisher  your  attraction  ? 
I  own  I  thought  it  might  have  been  an 
older  flame,  the  moth  and  jthe  candle, 
you  know.  Well,  she  is,  and  has  been, 
immensely  admired,  more  perhaps  than 
has  quite  done  her  good,  in  being  talked 
about'  (lowering  voice  and  sharp  eyes  a 
little)  ;  ^  but  you  are  wasting  your  time, 
my  friend,  unless'  (most  meaningl}^)  'you 
care  to  compete  with  other  and  very  rich 
men  in  your  little  attentions.' 

Kit,  who  really  liked  Edith  Fisher,  felt 
an  unmanly  longing  to  shake  this  bitter- 
tongued  little  feather-bed,  his  old  friend, 
for  her  insinuations  about  both  the  former 
and — Hester.  To  hint  even  aloud  at  what 
he  only  dared  to  say  low  to  himself  in 
his  own  heart  about  his  dear  saint ! 

'  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  certainly,  if  you 
think  that  a  sine  qua  own  to  the  lady's 
liking ;  though  I  must  say  it  seems  rather 
a  libel   on   her.      In   any  case,  however, 
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pray  consider  me  as  quite  out  of  the 
running.' 

'  Eh — eh  ?  Now  you  are  annoyed,  Kit. 
I  know  you  so  well.'  (Did  she?)  'As 
to  what  I  said  about  another  person,  you 
must  not  mind  tliat^  for  it  was  mere  non- 
sense. Anyone  can  see,  indeed,  that  you 
are  rather  neglectful,  you  fickle  man  !  As 
to  your  being  not  rich,  however,  why,  I 
heard  you  had  quite  a  little  fortune  left 
you.'     This  2^1ayfully. 

'  Just  enough  to  pay  my  debts  and 
keep  my  head  afloat,  without  the  waves 
going  over  me  as  in  former  days — perhaps 
a  few  sovereigns  over  to  hazard  at  roulette. 
Enough  for  one,  in  fact,  but  not  for  two,' 
was  Christopher's  grim  response. 

'  0-h  !  Well,  it  is  not  enough  for  two, 
certainly,  unless  the  other  one  had  a  little 
something  of  her  own — a  sufficient,  if  not 
a  great,  fortune,'  murmured  the  widow, 
very   low   but    distinctly,    while    the    red 
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parasol  was  slightly  lowered.  ^  I  should 
not  advise  it  otherwise,  but  you  would  be 
happier  so,  Kit,  with  some  one  who  really 
cared  for  you,  and  perhaps  had  cared  some 
time ;  you  really  would  !  And,  besides, 
you  are  getting  on  in  life,  my  friend.  It 
is  time  you  should  think  of  settling  down.' 
(This  last  came  with  airy  lightness,  but 
was  plainly  half  a  joke  and  whole  earnest, 
as  the  Irish  say.) 

'  I  am  not  a  marrying  man — in  fact,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  never  to  marry,' 
quoth  Kenyon,  with  almost  savage 
decision. 

'  Really !  .  ,  .  Well,  no  doubt  you  know 
your  own  affairs  best.  But  some  few  years 
hence  you  may  change  your  mind,  and 
not  find  it  so  easy  a  matter  then  to  get 
anyone  who  will  care  to  have  you,'  retort- 
ed the  widow,  with  a  forced,  rather  gibing 
laugh,  that  hid  a  far  more  savage  feeling 
than  he  had  seemed  to  show. 
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As  Kenyon  attempted  no  answer  to  this 
pleasantry,  they  went  on  in  silence.  Then, 
feeling  that  the  situation  should  not  appear 
too  abruptly  retreated  from,  Mrs.  Vignolles 
tried  to  hark  back. 

'  But,  seriously — you  know — you  do 
come  to  the  villa  pretty  constantly,  and  I 
— ahem  ! — cannot  help  wondering  why  ; 
though  you  will  not  own  to  any  especial 
magnet,  ha  !  ha  !' 

'Must  one  always  have  an  object?  I 
should  have  thought  you  might  have 
known  me  better,  and  that  I  come  here 
to-day  because  I  came  yesterday.  In 
fact,  I  may  call  myself  an  incarnate  habit. 
Besides,  I  like  the  life  ;  the  dinners  and 
wine  are  unexceptionable,  to  begin  on  the 
lowest  grounds  ;  my  host  is  most  agree- 
able, the  company  pleasant,  and  why  not 
play  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else  ?'  an- 
swered Kit,  indifferently,  but  more  pleas- 
antly, switching   off  some   bark  with  his 
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stick,  as  they  went  on  under  tlie  plane- 
trees. 

He  was  Avhat  some  persons  might  call 
absurdly  sensitive,  and  was  more  than 
willing  to  get  back  to  good  if  safe  relations 
with  his  companion  again  ;  he  hated  being 
left  with  the  displeasing  feeling  of  having 
behaved  perhaps  unkindly  towards  a  wo- 
man.    So,  trying  now  a  cheery  laugh, 

'  But,  after  all,  you  come  here  every 
day.  It  helps  to  make  it  all  the  more 
pleasant,  of  course  ;  but  I  suppose  you 
have  no  more  reason  than  myself.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  am  Mark's  cousin,, 
and  have  always  been  treated  by  him  as  a 
sister,'  said  Mrs.  Vignolles,  shortly  but 
with  emphasis.  '  Poor  old  fellow !  mar- 
riages such  as  his  with  a  young  girl  are 
rather  a  mistake,  I  am  afraid,  so  I  am 
always  glad  to  give  him  as  much  of  my 
companionship  as  formerly ;  for,  though  he 
assumes  to  be  so  gay  and  careless  in  so- 
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ciety,  /  know  what  a  keenly  sensitive  man 
lie  is  under  the  surface.  And  it  cannot  be 
pleasant  for  a  man  over  sixty  to  see  a 
crowd  of  danglers  round  his  pretty  wife.' 

'  You  think  Mr.  Hungerford  a  sufferer, 
then,  gnawed  by  inward  pain,'  remarked 
Kit,  with  a  humorous  gleam  in  his  eyes 
Hester  would  have  detected  at  once,  but 
that  was  lost  on  his  present  hearer.  He  was 
thinking  of  certain  gay  talk  and  wild  almost 
uproarious  boisterousness  of  behaviour  with 
Avhich  Mark  Hungerford  had  tried  to  show 
some  young  fellows  the  night,  or  rather  the 
dawn  before,  down  at  their  club  in  Nice, 
that  he  was  as  young  as  the  rest  of  them 
in  mind,  and  that 

'  Age  was  older  once  than  now, 
In  spite  of  locks  untimely  shed 
Or  silvered  on  the  youthful  brow.' 

^  Oh  !  I  do  not  say  but  what  on  the 
whole  Hester  is  a  good  young  woman  and 
not  as  flighty  as  most,'  remarked  his  com- 
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panion,  with  a  patronising,  judicial  air. 
'  No,  but  what  I  mean  is,  she  is  so  cold, 
perfectly  freezing  in  her  quiet  way  that 
men  rave  about.' 

'  A  snow  angel — I  have  heard  her  called,' 
put  in  Kit,  quietly.  The  name  was  his 
own. 

^  Well,  she  cares  for  nothing  on  earth 
but  dressing  herself  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant gowns,  spending  a  fortune  on  her 
person.  How  even  poor  Mark's  income, 
rich  as  he  is,  can  stand  it,  is  a  mystery  to 
me,'  snapped  Mrs.  Yignolles,  with  an  angry 
eye.  'And  then  her  dear  friend,  Mrs. 
Fisher,  who  has  to  be  dressed  exactly  alike, 
forsooth ;  though  that  miserable  little  Mr. 
Fisher,  as  we  all  know,  hasn't  got  a  brass 
farthing  to  speak  of.  SJte  does  not  pay 
for  her  own  gowns,  that  I  can  assure  you, 
though  Mark's  own  relations  may  want 
enough.' 

'  At  least,  then,  Mrs.  Hungerford  must 
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be  fond  of  one  person,  her  friend.  And,  I 
suppose,  of — well,  of  her  child,  too.' 

'  Oh !  Hester  is  infatuated  about  Edith 
Fisher — there  !  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to 
open  her  eyes,  so  if  she  likes  to  be  deceived 
/  cannot  help  it,  and  have  done  my  duty. 
As  to  the  child — well,  yes,  she  is  very  fond 
of  it ;  but  she  spoils  the  poor  little  thing 
dreadfully.' 

What  a  relief  Kit  felt  it,  as  they  entered 
the  gate  of  the  villa.  Just  then  came  a 
sound  of  wheels  behind. 

'  Oh  !  there  you  both  are,'  cried  Mrs. 
Fisher's  merry  voice,  as  she  drove  up  seat- 
ed alone  in  a  pretty  victoria.  '  I  am  so 
sorry,  Emma  dear!  If  I  had  only  thought 
of  it,  I  would  have  come  sooner,  and  saved 
you  toiling  up  that  hill,  you  poor  little 
woman — there  was  a  seat  to  spare  here.' 

'  Oh  ! — humph  !  Thank  you,  I'm  sure, 
Edith.  This  is  the  time  I  always  do  come 
up.     But   I   rather  enjoy  a  little  walk ;  I 
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think  exercise  is  good  for  all  of  us.  Thank 
you,  all  the  same.' 

'  A  walk  may  be  very  delightful  if  you 
have  a  pleasant  companion.  It  all  depends- 
upon  that,'  returned  Mrs.  Fisher,  giving  a 
soft  swift  glance  out  of  her  black  orbs  at 
Kenyon,  and  leaning  audaciously  with  an 
expressive  though  slight  and  secret  little 
pressure  on  his  arm,  as  she  signed  to  him 
to  help  her  from  her  carriage.  '  Yes,  I  am 
getting  out,  Major  Kenyon.  Hester  is  al- 
ways at  home  to  me.  And,  when  she  is 
out,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  I  am  generally 
out  with  her  for  the  day.' 

'  Well,  if  Mark  Hungerford  is  in,  I  had 
better  keep  him  company,  then  ;  he  is 
always  glad  to  see  his  little  cousin,  I 
know,  and  has  been  for  years,  whoever 
else  may  come  and  go  at  his  house,'  Mrs. 
Vignolles  put  in  for  her  part,  with  a 
sprightly  air,  as  they  rang  at  the  villa- 
door,  which  was  set  in  a  crimson  bower  of 
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camellias  that  day  adorning  the  glass  outer 
haU. 

*  Where  is  that  delightful  son  of  yours  ? 
You  ought  to  bring  him  out  more,  it  is 
quite  a  shame  !  Really  he  is  far  more 
amusing  to  talk  to  than  many  young  men 
who  are  a  good  deal  older,'  said  Mrs. 
Fisher,  beaming  with  her  most  innocent 
glance  on  her  friend. 

'  Oh,  dear  me  ;  no.  You  quite  spoil  him, 
my  dear.  He  is  only  a  mere  boy,  you 
know — quite  a  child,'  replied  Mrs.Vignolles, 
rather  annoyed,  but  yet  showing  her  white 
teeth  in  a  little  smile,  and  shaking  her 
frizzed  curls  reproachfully. 

She  was  still  comely  and  pleasant  enough 
to  look  on  ;  and  Kit  Kenyon's  eyes  roved 
amused  over  both  women  as  they  endeared 
each  other.  He  liked  to  see  pretty  women 
together ;  they  always  set  each  other  off. 
And  much  of  the  by-play  and  under- 
current of  the  remarks  of  these  two  was 
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lost  upon  him  in  liis  man's  straight- 
forwardness. 

Russ,  the  ginger-coloured  butler,  appear- 
ed at  the  door,  and,  with  his  most  pomp- 
ously-solemn air,  announced  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hungerford  were  in  the  studio,  and 
Mr.  Hungerford  would  be  pleased  to  see 
them  there.  They  crossed  through  the 
drawing-rooms,  and  Mrs.  Vignolles  went 
ostentatiously  in  front  to  show  them  the 
way,  as  one  who  was  '  free  of  the  house.' 
Mrs.  Fisher  lingered  behind. 

'  Oh,  do  look  at  these  flowers  !  how  ex- 
quisitely they  are  grouped ;  the  colours 
never  mixed,  but  masses  of  the  same  flow- 
ers altogether.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford always  arranges  them  herself.  It 
is  one  of  her  chief  amusements,' 

*  I  remember,'  said  Kit,  stirred  by  some 
tender  memory,  ^  she  was  always  so  fond 
of  that.     And  she  had  such  perfect  taste.' 

'  I  did  not  know  you  had  known   her  so 
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well,'  said  Mrs.  Fislier,  looking  up  under 
her  curling  black  eyelashes,  a  little  inquisi- 
tively, perhaps,  having  caught  the  idea 
rather  than  sound  of  a  faint  sigh  in  his 
voice. 

'Are  you  two  coming?'  called  back  Mrs. 
Vignolles,  peremptorily,  from  in  front. 

'  Coming,  coming  !  What  a  fussy  little 
person  she  is.  What  between  that  and 
her  walkins:  she  ouo^ht  to  be  thinner.  I 
nearly  laughed  outright  to-day,  Major 
Kenyon,  when  I  saw  her  panting  up  in 
that  dreadful  old  velvet  jacket  beside  you. 
Don't  you  know  the  joke?  I  don't 
want  to  be  unkind,  but  she  has  worn  it 
perpetually  for  the  last  week,  and  keeps 
telling  Mr.  Hungerford  that  "  she  is  really 
ashamed  of  herself,  but  cannot  afford 
another,"  because  one  of  his  manias  is 
that  he  cannot  bear  to  see  ladies  badly- 
dressed.' 

'Has  he  many  manias  ?'  asked  Kit. 
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And  at  that  moment  they  entered  the 
so-called  studio,  where  an  unusual  sight 
.awaited  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Theke  was  a  small  platform,  covered  with 
crimson  clotli,  in  the  studio,  midway  down 
the  long,  narrow  room,  under  the  flood  of 
sunshine  which  poured  down  from  the  sky- 
light. And  on  this  platform  stood  Hester 
Hungerford  in  her  white  dress,  motionless  ; 
its  long  draperies  and  gold-bordered  hem 
clinging  about  her,  her  hands  lightly 
clasped  together  in  an  attitude — to  Ken- 
yon's  quick  eyes — expressive  of  wearied, 
gentle  resignation. 

She  never  moved  to  meet  them,  nor  even 
stirred  a  hair's-breadth  as  they  came  in — 
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only  smiled  faintly  and  gave  a  mate  wel- 
come, mingled  with  apology,  by  her  eyeSy 
as  they  stood  still  at  the  end  of  the  room 
gazing  at  her.  Hester  had  a  low  voice, 
and,  with  her  gentle  stateliness,  one  could 
not  imagine  her  raising  it,  even  to  greet 
her  guests,  in  any  form  of  a  loud  welcome. 
But  Mark  Hungerford  came  forward,, 
with  his  most  agreeable,  well-bred  air, 
though  prefaced  by  one  of  his  lion-like 
roars,  holding  a  large  hand  outstretched^ 
with  which  he  wrung  theirs.  Pretty  Mrs. 
Fisher  cried  out  with  a  grimace  at  his 
clasp,  and  even  Mrs.  VignoUes  winced 
with  secret  anguish  ;  for  he  had,  in  his 
eifusive  warmth,  forced  her  rings  into  her 
plump  fingers.  Hungerford  was  dressed 
in  his  artist's  black  velvet,  felt  cap  and 
jacket ;  his  shirt  open  at  the  throat,  and 
altogether  having  an  air  of  cultivated 
disorder.  The  room  behind  him  was  a 
curious    spectacle,  being    filled,  not   fur- 
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nished,  more  than  most  studios  any  of 
them  had  ever  seen,  with  a  wildly  artistic 
litter  of  pictures,  casts,  old  armour,  and 
so  forth,  in  the  foreground,  and  other 
unknown,  curious  or  doubtful  objects, 
heaped  over  with  hangings  in  the  back- 
ground, or  half  hidden  by  tall  screens. 
Here  and  there  the  room  itself  was  por- 
tioned off  by  crimson  curtains  running 
on  light  iron  rods,  and  forming  recesses  ; 
in  one  of  which — apparently  fitted  up  as 
a  laboratory — a  sink,  and  a  table  covered 
with  bottles,  mortars,  and  pestles  could 
be  half  descried. 

To  return  to  the  platform,  however,  a 
lay-figure  near  Hester  stood  up  stiffly  in 
an  attitude  grotesquely  mimicking  her 
own,  and  somewhat  similarly  draped  in  a 
soiled  white  dress  that  had  apparently  for- 
merly been  hers. 

It  was  a  hideous  travesty  that  at  once 
struck    Christopher  disagreeably  with  an 
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impression  as  of  a  wraith.  But  he  had 
no  time  to  notice  it  long,  for  both  his 
lady  companions,  with  out-vying  exclama- 
tions and  small  shrieks  of  pleasure,  rushed 
forward  to  examine  the  central  object  of 
all — at  which  Hungerford  had  been  work- 
ing as  a  sculptor,  till  just  now  his  blouse 
had  been  flung  aside.  It  Avas  a  small 
block  of  white  marble,  evidently  meant 
in  process  of  time  to  take  Hester's  own 
shape,  in  a  statuette,  as  she  stood  there, 
still  motionless,  above  them. 

'  A  statue  !  We  never  knew  you  were 
€1  sculptor  before.  Dear  Mr.  Hungerford. 
what  a  genius  you  are !'  cried  both  ladies. 

Mrs.  Fisher  added,  looking  admiringly 
up  at  Hester, 

'  And  what  a  charming  statue  you  look 
like  yourself,  dear.  A  perfect  pose — may 
I  come  up  and  kiss  you,  as  you  won't 
move  or  come  to  us  ?' 

'  I  must  not  stir  ;  pray  forgive  me ' 
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said  Hester,  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  sweet 
welcoming  but  weary  glance.  While  Mark 
Hungerford  exhorted  her,  in  the  same 
breath, 

^ Don't  move!  don't  think  of  moving. 
You  will  destroy  the  folds  of  that  drapery. 
Don't  think  of  going  near  her,  Mrs.  Fisher 
.  .  . !'  He  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  with 
his  most  wickedly  agreeable  smile,  as  a 
man  of  the  world  like  himself  (no  old 
fogey  !)  might  presume  to  do, — but  Ken- 
yon  alone  caught  the  whisper, — '  If  you 
want  to  kiss  anyone  here,  better  try  me.' 

Then,  as  Edith  Fisher  shook  her  pretty 
head  in  laughing  reproval,  but  that  Emma 
Vignolles,  who  watched  them  both  like  a 
little  pussy  cat,  looked  round,  Hungerford 
advanced  to  display  his  work. 

'  This  is  meant  to  be — or  rather,  now  is 
— a  Galatea  growing  to  shape  under  her 
husband's  hand,  you  see.  The  difference, 
however,  between   the  former  Pygmalion 
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and  myself  lies  in  this,  tliat  he  had  the 
ideal  woman  in  his  mind  as  his  model — 
ethereal,  divine,  not  of  this  earth  earthy 
— while  I  have  the  living,  breathing  Avife 
of  flesh  and  blood  already  beside  me,  as 
you  see;  and  know  already  the  joys 
he  only  was  anticipating.  Which  of  us 
two  was  the  most  blest  ?  Hester,  my  love, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  man  and  wife  being 
one.' 

'  How  like  you,  Mr.  Hungerford  !  What 
a  pretty  compliment !'  applauded  Mrs. 
Fisher. 

'Yes,  indeed.  Any  wife  ought  to  be 
proud  of  having  such  a  talented  husband, 
who  will  spend  hours  a  day  in  modelling 
her,'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Vignolles. 

But  Kenyon,  turning  his  secretly  rather 
contemptuous  gaze  from  the  so-called 
statue,  as  yet  an  almost  formless  caryatid, 
of  which  the  head  alone  had  taken  any 
shape,  smiling  in  a  rudely  blurred  outline 
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^vith  a  sickly  sentimentality  no  better  than 
a  sixpenny  plaster  cast  of  a  Madonna 
hawked  on  a  vendor's  head,  he,  looking  up 
quickly  to  see  now  what  impression  Hun- 
gerford's  words  made  on  his  wife,  backed 
by  her  friend's  rather  fulsome  praises,  saw 
a  little  change  on  her  face.  Not  much. 
She  merely  smiled  her  sad  sweet  smile 
alike  on  them  all,  but — surely !  yes,  her 
lips  were  growing  white,  while  her  face  in 
its  creamy  pallor,  though  always  pale  now, 
almost  seemed  the  same  hue  as  her  dress. 
The  rest  disregarded  it,  having  turned  with 
little  screams  of  delight  to  peep  at  a  pile 
of  canvases  flung  pell-mell  apparently  in 
some  fine  frenzy  by  their  master's  hand, 
who  now  with  careless  pride  began  dis- 
playing them.  But  Kenyon  quietly  stepped 
on  the  platform,  and,  standing  before  Hes- 
ter so  as  to  screen  her  from  observation, 
but  in  an  indifferent  attitude  apparently, 
said,  in  a  low  quick  voice,  while  his    eyes 
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were  bent   on  her  with  earnest   anxietjy 
'  You   are   feeling   faint — ill !     Let   me 
fetch  you  a  glass  of  water  or  wine  T 

Hester's  eyes,  startled,  met  his  ;  and  a 
soft  wave  of  faintly  rosy  colour  made  her 
face  tinged  like  an  opal  a  moment  or  two 
under  that  gaze  of  his  which  she  remem- 
bered so  well.     She  stood, 

'  Beautiful  as  a  sculptor's  dream,  with  brow 
That  wears  amidst  its  dark  rich  curls  the  stamp 
Of  inborn  nobleness.' 

That  flush,  on  meeting  his  eyes,  made 
Kenyon's  heart  give  a  quick  leap  ;  but, 
however  lovely,  that  delicate  colour  told 
of  such  weakness,  or  neglect  of  those 
around  her  towards  her  state,  that  his 
heart  sank  down  again  heavily,  weighted 
with  new  bitterness. 

'No,  no.  But  thank  you — so  much. 
Please  do  not  mind  .  .  .  me,'  Hester  whis- 
pered, her  breath  coming  in  little  flutter- 
ing gasps. 
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'  But  I  do  mind,  I  must.  No  one  else 
seems  likely  to  do  so,  at  least.  How  long 
have  you  been  standing  here  like  this  ?' 
said  Kenyon,  peremptorily,  catching  his 
breath. 

She  murmured  faintly, 

'  Ever  since  you  saw  me — this  morning.' 

It  was  several  hours  since  then. 

'  Good  heavens  !'  exclaimed  Christopher, 
shocked.     '  My  poor  Hester !' 

Their  eyes  met  again,  this  time  at  last 
with  no  blinds  of  jealousy  or  reserve  be- 
tween them.  Great  pity  and  honest,  if 
deep,  interest  and  fondness  was  in  Ken- 
yon's  mind ;  the  old  trust  in  him  and 
affection,  though  purified  by  suffering, 
looked  out  of  Hester's  soul- windows  :  her 
sad  gaze  gladdening  visibly  under  his. 

'  Do  not  mind.  It  is  all  in  my  day's 
work,  and  how  many  have  worse  to  bear 
in  their  lives  ....  Please  go  now !  .  .  . 
Only — you  ivill  still  be  a  true  friend  to  me, 
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will  you  not? — a  friend  like  a  brother.  If 
you  knew  how  glad  I  should  be  of  thatP 

'  God  helping  nie,  I  will !'  murmured 
Kenyon. 

Hester's  look  and  tone  of  subdued  yet 
almost  piteous  entreaty  had  moved  him 
strangely,  as  with  a  new,  nameless,  pitying 
fear.     She  added  : 

'  Go  now — leave  me.  It  is  the  greatest 
kindness  you  can  do.' 

As  Kenyon  stepped  down,  the  picture- 
show  was  finished  ;  and  they  were  mostly 
painful  daubs,  showing  certainly  a  wild 
fancy,  almost  genius,  in  the  ideas,  but  utter 
carelessness  and  want  of  teachino:  in  the 
execution,  at  which  Christopher,  who  was 
really  a  good  painter,  inwardly  smiled. 

'  Oh  !  what  a  strange,  delightful  room  ! 
May  I  go  round,  for  I  should  so  like  to 
poke  my  nose  everywhere  ?'  begged  Mrs. 
Fisher,  with  amusingly  childish  eagerness 
and  sparkling  eyes. 
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'  :N'o— no.  At— at  least  .  .  .  Well,  that 
is,  if  you  will  solemnly  promise  by  your 
own  little  soul,  or  whatever  else  you  do 
hold  sacred,  not  to  look  except  where  I 
allow  you,'  hesitatingly  replied  Hunger- 
ford,  fascinated  evidently  by  her  prettily 
beseeching  face,  for  like  March  his  speech 
began  as  a  lion  with  an  angry  growl,  but 
ended  like  a  lamb. 

'  I  swear — I  swear,'  she  replied. 

He  added,  with  a  loftilv  tolerant  smile, 

'  Even  my  wife  is  never  permitted  to 
pry  into  my  secrets  here.' 

'  But  still '  responded  Mrs.   Fisher, 

low,  with  a  roguish  glance. 

'  Ahem  !'  uttered  Mrs.  Vignolles,  with  an 
ominous  clearing  of  the  throat. 

'  Excuse  me  !'  coldly  interrupted  Ken- 
3^on,  '  but  is  not  Mrs.  Hungerford  allowed 
to  join  our  tour  of  inspection?  She  must 
be  tired,  surely.' 

'Dear    me — I    declare— she    does    look 
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tired,'  said  Mrs.  Vignolles,  surveying  Hes- 
ter through  her  eye-glass. 

*  Tired  ?  nonsense  !  It  took  me  nearly 
an  hour  settling  the  folds  of  that  drapery, 
and  it  was  merely  when  I  lost  my  temper 
and  pushed  her  dress  aside  with  my  foot 
that,  by  some  devilish  chance,  it  took  a 
right  sweep !  Besides,  Mrs.  Fisher  wants 
to  see  me  do  a  little  work  before  her,'  tartly 
replied  Hester's  kind  protector,  the  guard- 
ian and  friend  she  had  with  humble  thank- 
fulness hoped  to  find  in  her  husband. 

'But,  poor  dear! — If  she  is  tired,  do 
not  mind  me^'  begged  Mrs.  Fisher;  too 
blandly  for  the  pressing  need  of  the  occa- 
sion, thought  Kenyon  ;  but  then  '  women 
never  do  feel  for  each  other.' 

He  looked  Hungerford  full  in  the  face 
with  his  own  eager,  and  now  for  once 
determined  dark  glance,  fixing  the  other 
man's  wide,  restless,  blue  one. 

'  Mrs.  Hungerford's  attitude  is  certainly 
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a  charming  spectacle  for  gods  and  men,  but 
decidedly  productive  I  should  say  of  back- 
ache. In  fact,  if  she  stands  there  one 
minute  longer,  I  feel  we  should  all  be  had 
up  for  cruelty  to  animals — I  beg  pardon,  to 
our  hostess.' 

Kenyon  was  surprised  himself  at  the 
result  of  his  words,  or,  still  more,  he  could 
not  help  fancying,  of  his  glance.  Hunger- 
ford  stepped  back  uneasily,  hesitated  ;  then, 
still  looked  at  by 'Kenyon,  Avho  felt  sternly 
in  earnest,  called  out, 

'Hester,  come  down   here.     D nit! 

come  this  instant.  Major  Kenyon  says 
you  are  tired.  He  seems  to  know — he 
seems  to  know  everything,  everything 
under  the  sun  !     Ha,  ha.' 

There  was  a  momentarily  shocked  dis- 
comfort evident  on  the  faces  of  the  other 
ladies.  And  yet  Kenyon  fancied  they  did 
not  look  so  very  much  surprised.  He  him- 
self felt  so  angered  he  could  hardly  restrain 
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himself,  as  poor  Hester  stepped  clown  pale 
and  obedient. 

^  Here,  my  love,  come  and  sit  by  me,' 
cried  Edith  Fisher,  drawing  her  down  on 
n  long  sort  of  sofa,  then  screamed  in  dis- 
may as  she  herself  sat  upon  something 
strange.  '  Ugh  !  what  is  that? — a  scalp? 
I  declare,  it  is  a  horrid  wig.'  And  she 
held  up  one  with  long  hair  and  of  orange- 
brown  hue,  which  was  the  caricature  of 
Hester's  lovely  chestnut  tresses,  and  that 
was  used  as  occasional  model  for  a  dreadful 
atrtempt  at  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

'  Only  some  properties.  1  could  dress 
up  in  a  dozen  disguises,  if  I  pleased,  and 
will  wager  half  my  fortune  none  of  you 
would  ever  know  me,'  said  Hungerford. 
Then,  with  malicious  amusement,  '  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  see  some  more  of 
my  little  relics.  This — that  you  are  lean- 
ing your  head  so  lovingly  against.' 

It  was  a  short  double  screen  of  crimson 
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stuff  apparently  like  the  otiier  curtains, 
but  narrow  and  divided  in  two  parts, 
hanging  loose  from  a  rod  overhead.  Mrs. 
Fisher  looked  up  open-eyed. 

'  Hey  !  presto  !' 

With  a  long  mahl-stick  he  caught  up,, 
Hungerford  twitched  off  one  of  the  cover- 
ings from  the  rod,  and  exposed  a  skeleton 
dangling  beside  them.  Mrs.  Fisher  started 
up  with  an  outcry  of  dismay,  real  enough 
this  time,  though  Hester  never  heeded. 

^This  is  a  splendid  specimen.  A  man 
who  murdered  his  wife,  and  then  poisoned 
himself.  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in 
getting  such  a  fine  fellow,'  went  on  Mark 
Hungerford,  grimly  smiling.  '  He  beat 
her  to  death,  it  was  said.  See  what  grand 
pectoral  limbs  the  fellow  had.   And  wait — ' 

He  tmtched  off  the  other  cover,  where 
a  smaller  skeleton  hung ;  both  with  the 
piteous,  limp  appearance  appealing  so 
mutely  to  our  living   humanity   covered 
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with  flesh  and  muscle,  and  able  to  stand 
upright  without  being  suspended,  that 
makes  these  frameworks  of  ourselves  far 
more  touching  to  muse  on  than  the  empty 
shell  of  a  deserted  house,  once  a  happy- 
home. 

'This  was  his  wife,  it  was  declared  to 
me.  But  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  because 
she  had  no  ribs  broken.  Anyhow,  it  was 
a  woman  ;  so  they  may  grin  at  each  other 
as  they  please  now.  You  will  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  two  frames,' 
went  on  the  man  of  science,  interested  at 
once  in  his  subject.  '  The  breadth  of  the 
man's  shoulders,  you  will  observe,  is  so 
considerably  larger  than  hers ;  the  base 
of  the  bodily  triangle  in  him  being  thus 
shown ' 

'  Oh,  my  goodness  !  Dear  me — Mark 
— really!  Do  spare  us  these  horrid  details 
about  those  nasty  old  bones,'  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Vignolles,  putting  up  her  tight-gloved 
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hands  before  her  face,  with  a  horrified 
little  flutter  of  outraged  modesty. 

Hungerford  brought  down  his  stick  on 
the  floor  with  an  angry  bang. 

'  Upon  my  word !  one  would  think, 
Emma,  you  thought  it  improper  to  have 
any  bones.  You  and  Nature  do  your  best 
to  cover  up  yours  certainly'  (ironically 
circumscribing  her  stout  little  person  with 
a  glance)  ;  '  but,  for  all  that,  you  will  come 
to  be  like  this  some  day,  and  your  ribs 
to  resemble  a  gridiron  .  .  .  Why,  even 
Hester  has  less  nonsense  in  her  than  you  !' 

'  It  is  really  very  interesting  to  know 
a  little  about  ourselves ;  and  Mark  ex- 
plains how  the  bones  fit  into  each  other 
like  hinges,  or  else  a  ball  and  socket ;  so 
that  it  all  seems  quite  wonderful  and 
beautiful,'  Hester  roused  herself  to  answer, 
in  an  almost  soundless  voice,  yet  with 
earnest  in  defending  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Fisher  changed  the  subject  quickly. 
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'Well,  I  declare,  it  makes  me  think  of 
Bluebeard's  famous  room.  And  with  all 
these  crimson  curtains  and  carpets  and 
hangings,  too,  it  quite  makes  one  shudder.' 

'  Ha,  ha  !  Suggestive  of  blood,  eh?  But 
how  am  I  Bluebeard,  considering  I  have 
only  had  one  wife  yet?  No  matter,  I 
may  rival  him  still  in  that  respect  and 
surpass  you.  Major  Kenyon,  unless  you 
begin  about  it  pretty  sharp,'  laughed  Hun- 
gerford  in  his  loud,  ringing  tones,  that 
vibrated  back  from  the  skylights  above ; 
an  unnatural  laugh,  because  so  much  more 
noise  than  soul  seemed  to  go  with  it,  and 
yet  many  people  praised  its  cheeriness. 

He  went  on  in  his  eagerly  excitable  way 
of  the  Faust,  as  Edith  Fisher  called  him ; 
throwing  off  the  philosopher,  and  playing 
the  lover  of  life  and  man  of  the  world  now. 

'Do  you  hear,  Hester?  I  may  outlive 
you  all  yet — everyone  of  you,  here?  I 
mean  to  try,  anyhow.' 
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Kenyon  saw  his  look  at  his  wife.  It 
seemed  so  gruesomely  triumphant,  that 
the  words  struck  like  a  knell  of  evil  omen 
on  Kit's  heart,  to  be  remembered  after- 
wards only  too  well. 

As  Hungerford  so  spoke,  with  a  cruel 
sort  of  delight  in  the  anticipation  of  out- 
living his  wife  and  the  friends  he  held 
dear,  the  light  from  above  fell  full  and 
blinding  on  his  face.  Hester  felt  as  if 
scales  had  fallen  from  her  eyes,  and  that 
she  had  wilfully  not  once  seen  her  hus- 
band's face  of  late  as  it  now  really  was  ! 
for  he  had  changed  much  in  manner  and 
appearance  during  the  last  year  or  two. 
It  was  an  old,  powerful,  but  hungry-look- 
ing visage  she  gazed  at  with  a  sort  of 
newly  appalled  fascination.  A  thin  long 
face,  now  pale  yellow  in  hue  and  covered 
thickly  with  fine  small  wrinkles  that  in 
this  full  light  seemed  freshly  revealed. 
There  were  strongly  marked  vertical  lines 
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between  liis  overhanging  eyebrows.  The 
philosopher's  furrows,  the  signs  of  earnest 
student-toil  Hester  had  reverently  thought 
them  once ;  and  former  fitful  but  intense 
studies  for  short  periods  had  certainly  left 
traces  on  Mark  Hungerford's  forehead  and 
cheeks,  for  the  important  facial  muscle 
which  passes  upwards  from  the  mouth  to 
the  nose  and  brows,  raising  the  upper  lip 
and  nostril,  and  drawing  down  the  brows 
in  intense  study,  had  truly  ^  lined  his  face 
with  thought.' 

But  rage,  as  she  knew  too  well  in  the 
last  eighteen  months  or  more,  will  plough 
still  deeper  marks  on  men's  faces.  His 
Avhiskerless  long  cheeks  were  hollowed  of 
late,  and  the  jaw-bones  and  chin  become 
more  prominent ;  w^hile  his  wide  mouth, 
thin-lipped  and  compressed  but  mobile  as 
suited  one  gifted  with  brilliant  powers 
of  speech,  drooped  slightly,  but  decidedly, 
more  on  one  side   than   the  other.     And 
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his  eyes — those  large  and  rather  prominent 
light-blue  eyes  that  had  been,  with  his  clear 
voice,  perhaps  Mark  Hungerford's  most 
pleasing  features  in  the  days  when  he  was 
considered  a  striking  and  distinguished  if 
not  handsome  man — now  roved  with  a  dis- 
satisfied expression  here  and  there  as  if 
ever  seeking  something;  but,  when  they 
did  become  fixed,  it  was  with  a  disagree- 
able gleam.  Even  under  his  black  velvet 
cap,  his  once  light-fair  hair  could  be  de- 
tected having  turned  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible  degrees  snow  white,   in  patches. 

His  tall,  lean  figure  was  stooped 

Christopher  saw  this  whilome  successful 
rival  too,  in  the  same  moment  and  with  a 
like  revealing  glance.  He  himself  stood 
close  by,  dark-haired  and  upright,  his 
features  bronzed  by  tropical  suns,  hand- 
some as  ever,  his  mouth  and  eyes  as  kindly. 
Oh,  the  contrast ! — Had  Kit  known  how 
sharply    Hester    felt   it,    like   a   knife   in 

i2 
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her  tired  heart,  he  would  surely  have 
moved  away. 

^  Well !  if  there  is  nothing  more  to  show 
us,  perhaps  we  might  go,'  began  Mrs.  Vig- 
nolles,  w^ho  was  evidently  uncomfortable. 

'  Nothing  more  !  Oh !  yes,  plenty  more,, 
Emma,  to  show  you.  Yes,  Emma.  You 
think  it  almost  indecent  to  have  a  spine, 
it  appears  ;  but,  never  mind,  you  shall 
see  something  that  I  consider  uselessly 
degenerate,  but  which  will  just  suit  the 
proper  ideas  of  an  old-fashioned  person 
like  you — Here  !  Get  up,  Hester,  and  you, 
will  your  beautiful  presence  be  pleased  to 
rise,  fair  Charmer !'  (this  to  Mrs.  Fisher  with 
an  exaggerated  tone  and  look  of  profound 
admiration  that  might  be  ironical,  but  was^ 
at  all  events,  slightly  confusing  even  to  her 
seasoned  mind).  As  both  got  up,  Hunger- 
ford  took  off  the  heavy  crimson  coverlet 
on  their  seat,  and  displayed  beneath — a 
coffin  !     It  was  made  of  ebony,  and  on  the 
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lid  was  a  handsome  silver  plate,  engraved 
with  floriated  initial  letters  : 

Hester  Hiingerford, 

the  devotedand  well-heloved  wife  of  Mark  Hungerford, 

Died Aged 

Two  blanks  were  left.  All  three  quests 
stood  mute  staring  before  them. 

'  Like  it,  ha — h  ?  Silver  handles,  you 
see.  My  own  design  !'  remarked  Hunger- 
ford,  with  the  prolonged  roar  in  his  ha — h 
they  were  accustomed  to,  but  this  time 
there  was  a  chuckle  in  its  sound  as  he  eyed 
his  cousin,  '  Pussy '  VignoUes. 

Before  anyone  spoke,  he  raised  the 
coffin-lid,  which  worked  easily  back  on 
hinges,  and  displayed  the  inside,  which 
was  padded  and  lined  with  richest  white 
satin,  and  edged  with  costly  lace. 

•  Pretty  that — isn't  it  ?  done  after  my 
own  directions.  Gives  one  the  idea  of 
spotless  purity  and  innocence,  doesn't  it  ? 
Come,    Emma — Hester    is    quite   satisfied 
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with  it.     What  do  you  say  ?     Would  you 
like  to  try  if  it  fits  you Get  in.' 

He  took  his  cousin,  in  rather  rough 
play,  by  the  arm.  But  Mrs.  Vignolles, 
who,  with  all  her  worldly  wisdom  and  old- 
campaigner  tricks,  was  a  hot-tempered 
little  woman,  ruffled  up  all  her  feathers  in 
an  instant,  as  it  were,  and  tried  to  shake 
off  his  grasp. 

'  Pray  leave  me  alone,  Mark  Hungerford. 
Your  wife  may  bear  with  these  jokes  of 
yours,  but  all  I  can  say  is,  I  ivont — there ! 
And,  what  is  more,  I  should  like  to  know 
the  meaning  of  this  ?' 

The  little  woman's  eyes  were  full  of 
fury,  her  cheeks  in  a  flame  of  poppy -red  as 
he  held  her;  but  she  transfixed  him  so 
vindictively  with  her  angry  glance,  that 
Hungerford  stepped  back  sullenly,  and 
said,  in  a  subdued  but  sarcastic  tone, 

'  Pray  keep  your  temper ;  you  never 
could   take   a  joke,    Emma.      As    to   the 
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meaning  of  the  coffin,  it  is  a  far  higher  and 
more  solemn  thought  than  most  likely  you, 
who  love  the  world  and  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world,  can  appreciate.  It  is 
simply  that  I  have  long  felt  that,  as  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  so  the  thought 
of  eternity  should  be  ever  present  with  us. 
Therefore,  because  also  I  could  not  bear 
the  possibility  of  my  dearest  wife  being 
perhaps  suddenly  called  away  from  this 
world,  with  no  time  for  me  to  prepare  a 
fit  casket  for  her  remains,  I  had  this  made, 
and  we  shall  always  travel  about  with  it. 
At  certain  times,  I  think,  it  might  be  well 
for  Hester  to  sleep  in  it — hum — or  lie 
throuo^h  a  nio-ht  and  meditate  on  her  last 
resting-place.' 

*  Charming,  truly  !  And  may  one  ask 
whether  you  have  provided  yourself  also 
with  a  similar  help  to  holy  thoughts  T 
demanded  Mrs.  Vignolles,  like  a  little 
virago  ;  while  Kenyon  admired  her  pluck 
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and  anxiously  watched  Hester,  who  had 
sunk  down  on  a  chair,  seeming  as  pale  and 
no  more  able  to  raise  her  heavy  lids  than  a 
marble  lady  on  a  tombstone ;  Edith  Fisher 
meanwhilelookingon,round-eyedandrather 
appalled. 

'Have  you  got  your  coffin,  too,  Mark?' 
his  cousin  reiterated,  still  facing  him. 

And,  whether  her  words — or  more  her 
look,  as  Christopher  fancied — made  him 
feel  shame-stricken,  Hungerford  certainly 
appeared  abashed,  almost  humbled. 

'  Mine  ...  oh,  I  want  none.  True 
philosophy  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
lead-lined  coffins.  They  may  put  me  to 
rot  in  any  ditch  or  cover  me  over  with 
leaves,  that  the  little  worms  may  have 
their  fill  of  me,  for  what  comes  of  earth 
should  go  back  to  replenish  the  earth, 
hum  ! — ha!' 

'  Pretty  well  for  a  man  who  has  turned 
the  old  chapel  at  his  home  into  a  perfect 
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hijou  of  a  family  mausoleum,  all  marbles 
and  new  tiles,  and,  I  shouldn't  wonder, 
warmed  with  hot  air  !'  retorted  Mrs. 
Yignolles. 

'  Really,  madam  ...  is  that  all  you 
have  to  say?  Well — good-bye,  Kenyon 
...  I  am  off  for  my  afternoon  constitu- 
tional ;  I  can't  miss  that  for  any  man.  As 
to  the  ladies,  they  have,  apparently,  all 
lost  their  tempers.' 

And,  abruptly  leaving  them,  next 
minute  Hungerford  was  seen  crossing  the 
lawn  with  long  strides. 

'A  joke,  indeed  !  I  call  his  jokes 
grisly^  and,  what  is  more,  now,  I  blame  you, 
Hester,  I  do  indeed,  severely,  for  giving 
way  to  Mark  like  this ;  and  I  consider  it 
quite  your  own  fault,'  burst  out  Mrs.  Yig- 
nolles, still  terribly  flustered. 

And  Mrs.  Fisher  found  her  tongue  at 
last  to  cry,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eye- 
brows. 
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'Tell  me,  Hester  dear,  is  your  husband 
mad  T 

'  Hush,  don't  trouble  her,'  expostulated 
Mrs.  Vignolles. 

And  Kenyon,  in  the  same  breath,  ex- 
claimed, '  She  is  fainting — leave  her  to  me.' 

As  they  both  spoke,  Hester  had  half- 
slipped  sideways  from  her  chair  and  fallen 
into  Kit's  arms  out-stretched  to  receive 
her.  The  other  two  ladies  hurried  to  and 
fro  wildly  and  aimlessly  at  first ;  finally 
both  ran  out  of  the  room  to  call  for  water, 
her  maid,  brandy,  smelling-salts.  Kenyon 
was  left  alone  with  his  dear  burden.  Hes- 
ter's head  lay  once  more  on  his  shoulder ; 
she  Avas  in  his  arms.  He  bent  down,  feel- 
ing as  if  his  heart  was  brimming  over  with 
pity,  love,  regret ;  and  almost  kissed  her 
pale  lips.  Then  a  sudden  feeling  of  her 
helplessness,  and  how  when  others  oppress- 
ed her  it  behoved  him  to  be  all  the  more 
chivalrous,    so   touched  Kit's   woman-like 
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sensitive  mind  that  he  only  laid  his  head 
an  instant  softly,  pityingly  against  her 
dear  one,  so  that  his  dark  locks  met  her 
silky  chestnut  hair,  and  a  portion  of  his 
cheek  just  touched  hers.  More  would 
have  seemed  desecration.  Hester  slowly 
sighed,  and  opening  her  eyes  heavily  look- 
ed up  in  his,  that  now  eagerly  met  that 
awakening  glance  of  returning  life. 

It  seemed  the  next  moment  that  Mrs. 
Vignolles  had  bustled  back,  and  was  stand- 
ing over  them,  followed  by  several  servants. 
Kenyon  judged  it  best  to  retire  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  he  waited  to  learn  how 
Mrs.  Hungerford  might  be  feeling,  before 
he  left  the  villa.  Mrs.  Fisher,  with  her 
usual  good-nature,  came  presently  to  tell 
him  she  was  better. 

'  I  knew  you  would  be  anxious,'  she  said, 
very  softly.  Kit  could  hardly  tell  at  the 
moment  why  the  dulcet  accents  made  him 
feel  uncomfortable. 
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*  You  are  very  kind,'  he  replied,  uneasily. 

'Not  at  all.  I  am  her  true  friend,  re- 
member. Major  Kenyon.  As  to  Mr.  Hun- 
gerford,  if  I  were  his  unlucky  spouse, 
which,  thank  heaven,  I'm  not !  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'd  do.  I'd  buy  one  of  those  great 
text-books,  as  big  as  a  map,  you  know, 
one  sees  in  railway  waiting-rooms  and 
those  sort  of  places,  and  I'd  pick  out  the 
one  about,  "All  flesh  is  grass  .  .  .  and 
though  man  come  to  four-score  years,  yet 
is  their  strength  then  but  labour  and  sor- 
row." And  I  should  roll  it  out  over  the 
end  of  his  bed,  where  he'd  see  it  every 
morning  of  his  life,  ha,  ha,  ha  !' 

And,  w^ith  a  merry  little  snap  of  her 
fingers,  the  pretty  speaker  departed, 
laughing. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  LAND  OF  PALM  AND  ORANGE-BLOSSOM. 

Again,  a  week  or  so  later,  Hester  and 
Christopher  Kenyon  were  alone  together, 
side  by  side.  The  whole  '  usual  party'  from 
the  villa,  as  they  now  called  themselves, 
had  driven  early  that  day,  by  the  moun- 
tain-road, to  where 

'  Like  a  gem,  beneath,  the  city 
Of  little  Monaco,  basking,  glow'd.' 

They  were  not  at  Monaco,  itself,  of  course, 
but  at  Monte  Carlo,  that  loveliest  small 
Eden  on  its  enchanted  ledge  between 
mountains  and  the  dark-blue  Mediter- 
ranean.   And  the  serpent's  temptation,  the 
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gambling-rooms,  were  not  a  hundred  yards 
away.  But  they  were  sitting  on  a  marble 
terrace,  embowered  in  orange- trees  and 
myrtle,  with  palms  outlined  overhead 
against  the  dark- blue  sky,  here  and  there 
some  '  flat  pine  of  the  south  '  standing  out 
lower  down,  umbrella-like,  from  where  a 
little  shadowy  cape  was  '  over-smoked  '  by 
the  faint  grey  olive-trees. 

It  was  a.  glorious  night,  such,  a  night 
when  feeling  seems  enough  and  sjDeech  is 
not  needed;  or  truly  not  between  two 
beings  whose  souls  understand  one  another. 

A  little  while  before,  Hester  had  left 
the  gambling-rooms,  alone,  almost  un- 
noticed, save  by  one;  that  was  Kenyon. 
She  was  weary  of  watching  the  play ;  the 
eager  faces  grouped  around  the  green 
tables;  of  hearing  the  croupier's  monoto- 
nous cry,  'Faites  le  jeu,  messieurs — mes- 
dames '....'  Rien  ne  va  plus  !'  and 
hearing   the   rattle   of   the   roulette.     At 
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times  she  played  too,  as  did  the  rest,  just 
not  to  excite  remark ;  dropped  down  her 
five-franc  piece,  ahnost  unheeding  what 
became  of  it ;  and  almost  always  it  was 
doubled,  and  then  (left  there)  quadrupled 
— and,  still  more,  if  she  pleased  to  leave 
it,  such  her  luck.  But  Hester  was  seldom 
pleased.  ^  Lucky  at  play,  unlucky  in  love,' 
was  often  in  her  mind.  Mostly  she  would 
carelessly  gather  up  her  small  winnings, 
but  for  no  private  purse,  as  even  Edith 
Fisher  thought.  She  would  glide  away, 
and  if  (as  so  often  happens)  some  wife, 
or  sweetheart,  was  standing  in  a  window- 
recess  of  the  grand  rooms — her  eyes  filled 
with  silent  tears,  watching  the  man  she 
loved  staking  his  last  little  all,  and  they 
two  with  only  the  prospect  of  quick  death 
together  afterwards,  if  held  preferable  to 
starvation  or  parting — Hester's  money 
would  be  silently,  gently  pushed  into  her 
hand,  with   a   quiet,   quick   sisterly  word 
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even  for  those  wliose  skirts  many  other 
women  like  herself  would  have  disdained 
to  brush. 

But  Mark  Hungerford,  when  the  fit 
took  him,  would  play  tremendously  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  risking  enormous 
sums  and  losing ;  then  winning  back  fit- 
fully, with  apparent  reckless  carelessness, 
and  yet,  if  the  paradox  be  allowed,  in- 
tensely eager  sang-froid.  This  past  week 
he  had  almost  abandoned  the  villa,  and 
day  after  day  the  same  party  we  know 
had  come  down  to  play.  And  Kenyon 
had  played  almost  as  wildly  as  Hunger- 
ford  himself  He  seemed,  those  days,  a 
gambler  to  his  finger-tips.  Some  demon 
of  excitement  and  unrest  seemed  to  possess 
him  at  the  tables.  Only  at  moments, 
when  he  met  Hester's  gentle  eyes — it  was 
as  if  a  cool  wind  blew  over  the  hot  desert 
of  his  mind,  and  he  would  perhaps  come 
near  her,  and  stay  silent,  playing  no  more. 
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This  night  Mark  was  staking  furiously, 
as  if  a  thirst  of  gold  possessed  him.  Piles 
he  had  gained  were  heaped  before  him. 
Hester  was  sick  to  death  of  it  all — had 
come  out  here  to  escape  seeing  the  wolfish 
greed  in  her  husband's  eyes,  the  trembling 
claw-like  gesture  with  which  his  long 
fingers  caught  up  his  winnings. 

Alone  she  sat  awhile Then  a  step 

sounded  near  her;  Kenyon  had  approached, 
and,  just  saying  quietly,  'I  saw  you  go 
— at  first  I  could  hardly  find  you,'  seated 
himself  beside  her,  but  not  even  as  near 
as  the  bench  and  propriety  allowed ;  and, 
formally  and  quietly,  Kit  put  the  old 
query  Hester  knew  so  well — 

^  Do  you  mind  my  smoking  ?'  and  he  lit 
a  cigarette. 

They  two  had  not  spoken  really  alone 
since  the  day  of  the  revelations  in  the 
studio,  and  yet  what  a  world  of  under- 
standing now  seemed  in  their  fewest  words. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Hester  just  turned  her  head  towards 
him  with  a  brightened  possibility  of  glad- 
ness in  her  expression  she  had  not  known 
a  short  week  ago,  then  leant  back  with  a 
friendly,  satisfied  look  settling  on  her  face. 
Kenyon  read  it  like  an  open  book.  He 
knew  that  above  all  other  needs  Hester's 
nature  required  some  kindred  spirit  con- 
stantly near  to  turn  to,  lean  on  with  all 
aiFection,  and  yet  herself  console  and  help. 
Her  affection  was  exclusive,  and  desired 
some  one  to  whom  she  should  be  first,  who 
would  be  all-in-all  to  her.  Hers  was  a 
tender,  loving,  sensitive  spirit,  needing 
caresses  as  light  and  food  and  speech  to 
her  soul.  She  had  thus  been  petted  and 
beloved  by  her  grand-parents,  by  Bessie 
Armytage — above  all,  had  found  her 
mind's  highest  longing  fulfilled  in  the  love 
between  herself  and  Christopher.  And 
now !  she  had  been  so  starved  for  lack  of 
love,  he  guessed,  that  merely  to  know  she 
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had  one  friend  by  satisfied  her  ;  more  from 
him  Hester  would  not  allow. 

Ah  !  Kenyon  sighed,  wishing  he  could 
be  so  satisfied.  He  almost  regretted  his 
own  dead  feeling  the  last  two  years  ;  now 
he  was  roused,  but  this  pleasure  was  woe- 
fully like  pain.  Well,  at  least,  Hester's 
pure  spirit  was  content — how  little  some 
need  to  make  them  smile  under  their  bur- 
den of  life  !     She  heard  his  sigh. 

'  Have  you  lost  to-night  ?' 

'  No — no,'  with  a  slight  start.  '  I  have 
won  a  good  deal ;  not  that  I  much  care, 
really.' 

'■  Ah  !  Kit,  why  do  you  play  so  terribly, 
then  ?' 

Hester's  tone  was  low,  almost  entreating. 
Kenyon  answered  as  low. 

'  Why  ?  For  distraction — to  forget.'  It 
Avas  a  dangerous  speech,  as  he  knew  the 
moment  the  words  were  spoken.  He  add- 
ed, more   lightly,  pufiing  carefully  at  his 
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cigarette — '  And  besides,  I  partly  do  it  be- 
cause we  all  do,  all  our  party  ;  and  you 
know  I  am  a  chameleon,  whether  in  good 
or  evil  surroundings.' 

*  Yes;  and  these  are  not  good.'  Hester's 
voice  became  anxious  and  hurried,  and 
she  glanced  round  as  she  sat  upright. 
'^  The  last  few  days  I  have  wanted  to  warn 
you,  to  entreat  you  to  stop  in  time,  but  I 
always  hesitated.  Mr.  Hungerford  does 
play,  as  you  say,  and  he  has  been  urging 
you  on,  tempting,  jeering  at  you.  He  has 
been    egging   you   by   every   means,   and 

then Oh,  Kit,  he  laughs  afterwards  in 

his  sleeve,  and  says  he  will  see  you  ruined 
yet!' 

'  Good  heavens  !  why  ?  .  .  .  Well ;  no 
matter.  Wishing  one  ill  need  not  be  like 
the  evil  eye,  whatever  Italians  say ;  so, 
my  dear  Hester,  why  distress  yourself?' 

Kenyon  spoke  quietly,  though  secretly 
startled  by  Hester's  tone  of  heavy,  fearful 
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resignation;  it  was  no  "hysterical  utterance. 

'  I  trust  and  pray  it  may  be  so — but  lie 
has  ruined  several  before — men  he  called 
his  friends.  It  seems  to  have  a  fearful 
fascination  for  him  to  see  others  playing 
desperately,  risking  their  all  on  the  very 
brink  of  destruction.  He  is  so  rich,  and 
has,  he  says,  the  devil's  luck,  and  he  never 
seems  to  lose.  But  oh.  Kit,  as  we  have 
been — as  we  are  friends  !  I  do  entreat  you 
to  spare  me  this  pain.  It  may  be  not 
only  saving  yourself  from  loss,  but  also 
him  from  having  another  such  sin  on  his 
soul.' 

Hester's  words,  coming  straight  from  her 
troubled  heart,  seemed  suddenly  to  hght 
up,  as  with  a  flash,  many  little  traits  and 
incidents  that  now  came  crowding  on 
Kenyon's  memory.  She  added,  with  pain- 
ful effort, 

'  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  tell  you  this  of 
one's  husband,     I  trust  in  your  honour  to 
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keep  my  confidence — given  as  much  for 
his  sake  as  yours.  It  is  a  strange  posses- 
sion that  comes  over  him  at  times.  He 
does  not  really  seem  responsible,  but  as  if 
a  demon  forced  him  to  try  his  power  over 
others.' 

'  Hester,  there  is  surely  nothing  you 
need  regret  telling  me.  I  will  swear  to 
hold  your  warning  sacred  .  .  .  and  if  it  is 
in  me  to  profit  by  anything,  it  may  yet  do 
me  good.' 

Kenyon's  tone  was  tenderly  earnest ;  yet 
he  pulled  a  branch  of  roses  down  a  minute 
afterwards,  and  held  one  towards  Hester, 
as  if  in  playful  pledge  of  his  half-assur- 
ance to  cease  play.  He  did  not  wish  her 
to  take  this  matter  too  greatly  to  heart. 
Then  he  asked,  in  a  subdued  tone,  with 
meaning, 

'  But,  if  you  do  not  mind  greatly  my 
asking  .  .  .  Has  Hungerford  any  cause 
for  hating  me  ?   .  .  .  Does  he  know  of  any 
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possible  former  reason,  or  rather,  what  may 
seejii  such  in  his  eyes  ?' 

'  No ;  he  knows  nothing,'  said  Hester^ 
firmly  but  sadly.  '■  Once,  before  our  mar- 
riage, I  told  him — because  it  was  right 
and  honourable  in  my  mind — there  had 
been    some    one    .    .    .    whom    I    believed 

dead- Oh,    Kit ! — it  was    right ;    and 

yet  I  have   almost  regretted  it,  and  that 
bitterly,  ever  since.' 

Christopher  sighed  ;  it  was  very  like  a 
groan. 

'•  No  matter ;  I  have  grown  used  to  it 
now,'  Hester  went  on,  eagerly.  'And  then, 
you  know,  it  is  not  always  dark  weather. 
Oh,  we  will  not  talk  of  our  little  several 
grievances  and  troubles,  everyone  has 
them  ;  but  most  of  us  have  days  of  sun- 
shine, as  I  have — if  one  would  only  count 
them.  For  instance,  I  have  been  so  for- 
tunate these  past  months,  in  finding  a 
friend  in  Edith  Fisher ;  and  then  (if  you 
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will  not  laugh  !),  even  playing  with  Ada 
and  Adrian  Vignolles  amuses  me  for  the 
whole  day ;  and  now  you  are  here,  and  so 
altogether ' 

'  You  are  altogether  feeling  happier  these 
days,  Hester ;  is  that  it  ?' 

Kenyon  spoke  with  quiet  interest,  trying 
not  to  allow  tenderness  and  pity  to  mingle 
too  much  in  his  voice.  What  a  pale 
happiness — with  the  platform  at  home,  and 
the  statue  and  coffin  awaiting  her  !  But 
she  replied,  eagerly, 

'Yes,  I  am, indeed, — I  feel  at  last  resign- 
ed lately  to  knowing  that  life  does  not 
mean  perhaps  for  anyone,  "  and  they  lived 
happily  ever  after."  And  quite  a  new 
spring  of  contentment  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  for  me  lately  with  that  con- 
viction. Do  you  ? — You  do  not  think  it 
foolish  of  me  to  ivant  to  be  a  little  happy 
in  this  way — to  enjoy  these  roses  you 
have  just  given  me,  though  those  dreadful 
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rooms  are  close  behind  ?  Everyone  sure- 
ly has  trials,  too,  but  they  seem  to  enjoy 
themselves.  And  to-night,  with  such  a 
sky  over  us,  and  the  sea  there — and  this 
sweet,  warm  air  around  us.  Oh,  it  is  a 
lovely  earth ! — Why  should  I  not  enjoy 
it  all,  too?     You  understand ' 

'I  do  .  ..  .  Yes,  let  us  enjoy  this  even- 
ing. You  are  right.  I  am  glad  with  all 
my  heart  you  feel  so.' 

And  Kit  vaguely  wondered  would  many 
more  such  other  meetings,  on  such  ex- 
quisite evenings,  come  for  her  and  him. 
But  yet  he,  following  Hester's  example, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  sweet  influences 
of  the  Pleiades  above,  to  the  sensuous, 
stealing  scent  of  roses  and  orange  flowers, 
the  soothing  of  twilight,  the  large  consola- 
tions of  the  wide  sky,  and  the  deep  sea 
belittling  their  petty  cares, — and  the  secret 
gladness  of  beins;  beside  this  beautiful 
woman,  the  atmosphere  surrounding  whose 
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presence  seemed  sufficient  to  make  the 
veriest  Sahara  appear  breathing  of  Para- 
dise to  him;  he  knew  not  why.  And 
so,  among  the  myrtle  and  pahns,  they 
talked  of  old  days  at  WestclifF;  of  the 
house  on  the  terrace,  and  the  merry  tribe 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  dear  presiding 
genius,  Bessie  Armytage.  They  forgot  all 
else,  and  were  happy — truly  happy. 

'  We  speak  of  friends  and  their  fortunes, 
And  of  what  they  did  and  said, 
Till  the  dead  alone  seem  living  ; 
And  the  living  alone  seem  dead.' 

Until  at  last  Hester,  amused  at  something, 
raised  her  head,  to  ease  her  heavy  feathered 
hat  pressing  her  brow.  A  fall  of  rich 
lace  dropped  back  from  her  arm  as  she 
did  so,  and  Kit  remarked  a  dark  bruise 
on  its  delicate  surface. 

'What  is  that?  How  have  you  hurt 
yourself?'  he  asked.  Then,  even  in  the 
dusk  of  the  gloaming,  seeing  a  red  blush 
rise  to  Hester's  face,  he  suddenly  added^ 
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searchingly,  '  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford  had  been  ill-using  you.  Tell  me, 
Hester— I  am  your  only  friend  perhaps 
here — and  I  must  know.' 

'  He  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me,  I  think.. 
It  was  only  that  he  was  angry  at  my  faint- 
ing the  other  day.  He  reproached  me,  and 
said  mind  should  dominate  matter,  and 
that  if  I  did  my  wifely  duty  in  a  right 
spirit  I  could  not  get  tired.  Certainly  he 
makes  his  bodily  strength  do  wonders — 
that  is  true  enough.  I  give  way  to  weak- 
ness too  easily,'  said  Hester,  faintly  but 
pleadingly,  as  if  the  confession  were  forced 
from  her. 

In  truth,  Hungerford  had  taunted  her. 
'  If  it  had  been  her  lover ' — he  often  spoke 
so  ;  though  none  was  clearly  alluded  to- 
beyond  the  memory  of  the  supposed  dead- 
man  that  had  ever  since  roused  his  jealousy 
to  bitter  gibes.  She  could  have  done  as 
much  and  more  gladly  for  him. 
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*  That  settles  it,'  ejaculated  Kenyon, 
impulsively  flinging  his  cigar  away.  '  I 
shall  leave  Nice.  I  can  never  again  enter 
the  doors  of  a  man  who  could  treat  you — 
treat  any  woman  so.  And  I,  who  thought 
him  such  a  good  fellow,  agreeable — 
pleasant !     Never ' 

'  No,  do  not  go  ;  or,  at  least,  if  you  stay, 
come  just  the  same,  for  my  sake.  Remem- 
ber— my  friend — that  I  shall  be  the  only 
suiFerer,  for  no  one  else  will  know  why 
you  desert  us.' 

'  I  will  never  desert  yoit ' 


'Then  do  not  judge  him  hardly,  either. 
Of  late  I  pity  him,  truly.  Perhaps,  if  we 
only  knew  all,  he  and  many  others  should 
not  be  judged  at  all  by  mankind.  He 
was  born  with  a  jealous,  violent  nature, 
and  almost  too  gifted  and  excitable  a 
brain.  Remember  how  his  different  facili- 
ties seem  urging  him  this  way  and  that, 
how  he  has  tried  so  many  pursuits,  and 
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wearied  before  he  grasped  success  because 
of  Avant  of  perseverance  ;  then,  feeling  he 
has  brilliant  powers,  he  becomes  discon- 
tented and  restless.  I  have  been  told  he 
just  missed  distinguishing  himself  in  his 
youth  at  college;  then  in  parliament ;  after- 
wards he  spent  years  of  middle  life — some- 
times all  alone — at  his  own  country  place, 
studying  deeply  at  what  he  calls  the  fool- 
ishly forgotten  wisdom  of  the  ancients  ;  but 
at  other  times  spending  a  great  deal,  and 
living — oh  !  quite  in  the  world  !' 

Kit  nodded.  He  had  heard  that  Mark 
Huno^erford  had  run  throuo;h  two  fortunes 
before  inheriting  his  last  and  greatest,  that 
he  had  been  the  wildest  in  his  day  among  a 
wild  set. 

*  And  now  he  feels  growing  old  and 
lonely  in  mind.  Perhaps  he  was  disappoint- 
ed I  did  not  prove  a  better  companion  to 
him,  although  he  knew ' 

Hester    stopped    short,    confused.     Kit 
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entered  into  her  meaning  that  the  rich, 
elderly  man  having  hoped  to  buy  the  young 
girl's  love  (no  doubt  because  of  her  charms) 
Hungerford  would  not  give  her  up  even 
on  being  innocently  told  that  another  image 
had  filled  the  first  place  in  her  heart. 

'  If  a  man  creates  a  desert  round  himself, 
he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  being  deso- 
late,' said  Kenyon,  sternly. 

'  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  you 
«peak  harshly  before.  Believe  me,  ''  Judge 
not" — and  Hope  always  is  nearer  being 
right.  Besides,  I  like  best  to  think  of  you 
as  kind  to  all — you  always  were,  Christo- 
pher,' urged  Hester,  half  piteously,  half 
€oaxingly. 

'  Kind — oh,  yes,  especially  to  myself,'  he 
laughed;  enigmatically  to  the  woman  beside 
him,  who  had  forgotten  in  her  forgiveness 
he  had  any  right  to  blame  himself  as  re- 
garded her,  in  past  days. 

'  Now — it  is  growing  chilly  here.     Let 
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us  go  and  hear  some  music,'  suggested 
Hester,  lightly  again  in  her  veiled  musical 
tones. 

So  they  went  and  listened  to  a  glorious 
band,  and  the  sounds  of  harmony  trans- 
ported both  into  a  land  of  bright  illusions 
once  more.  For  Kenyon  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  music ;  and  Hester,  though  hardly 
understanding  it  as  he  did,  delighted  as  if 
in  being  borne  along  on  the  current  of 
Alph,  the  sacred  river,  by  new  shores  of 
Xanadu,  where  delightful  beings  of  her 
fancy  trooped  with  welcome  to  greet  her. 
Her  ambitions  and  air-castles  had  fallen 
for  herself;  but  for  Baby  Ada,  for  Adrian, 
for  all  she  loved,  she  raised  the  glittering 
fabrics  as  eagerly  as  ever. 

'You  must  have  been  enjoying  your- 
selves. Why !  Hester,  you  have  quite  a 
lovely  colour,'  congratulated  Mrs.  Fisher 
later,  as  they  all  re-assembled  before  start- 
ing Nice- wards  again. 
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'A  colour!  Had  slie  not  always  a 
lovely  colour?'  Keiiyon  thought  within 
his  own  mind,  treating  himself  to  a  full 
glance  unknown  to  Hester  or  the  others 
as  he  stood  behind  them.  Pale  she  was, 
certainly  ;  paler  than  in  the  former  spring 
days  of  gladness ;  and  more  ethereal  and 
fragile-looking.     But  it  was 

'  That  paleness  of  the  pearl  that's  fit 
In  a  fair  woman,  so  much  and  no  more,' 

as  saith  Dante  in  his  '  Vita  Nuova.'  Mark 
Hungerford  rejoined  them,  his  eyes  seem- 
ing still  to  gleam  satisfied  at  winning 
numbers,  for  he  had  won  largely.  And 
Edith  Fisher  with  an  almost  too  good- 
natured  airy  whisper  and  laughing  glance 
to  Kenyon,  devoted  herself  to  stroking 
down  the  lion  on  their  return  journey, 
Mr.  Fisher  having  discreetly  and  credit- 
ably betaken  himself  back  by  an  early 
train  ;  no  one  (except  his  wife,  it  was  to 
be  hoped)  cherishing  much  regard  for  his 
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society.  Mrs.  Yignolles  was  fussily  flat- 
tered by  having  apparently  found  some 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  retired  warrior, 
General  Doyle,  whom  she  had  recently 
introduced  to  the  Beausite  circle.  The 
general  was  stout,  reddish,  florid,  and,  as 
usually  goes  with  such  an  outer  man, 
choleric  but  good-humoured,  and  had  been 
reported  to  observe  that  he  liked  the  little 
widow  ;  she  had  plenty  to  say,  and  seemed 
pretty  well  ofl*. 

^  Capital  entree  that  second  one  we  had 
at  dinner  to-night,'  he  was  heard  remarking 
to  her  now. 

'  Excellent !  I  like  a  good  dinner,  I 
confess,  eh — don't  you,  general?  As  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  indeed  a  great 
admirer !'  (and  Mrs.  Yignolles  bridled  here 
consciously)  '  used  to  say  :  "  A  friend  lost 
may  be  replaced,  but  if  you  lose  a  dinner 
it  is  gone  for  ever,"  eh  ?' 

'  Sensible  man,'  quoth  the  general,  lazily. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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^And  the  Benedictine  we  had  after- 
wards, capital,  capital !   wasn't  it  ?' 

'Eh,  yes,  indeed ;  I  have  a  great  weak- 
ness for  Benny ^  I  confess.' 

Mark  Hungerford  grinned  with  a  sar- 
donic glance  behind  them. 

'  Emma  is  a  true  Christian.  All  things 
to  all  men.  What  will  any  of  you  bet 
that  she  hooks  him  ?' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


CARNIVAL-TIME. 


The  carnival  was  approaching,  and  it  was 
carnival- time  also  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Villa  Beausite,  and 
with  their  friends.  While  people  at  home 
were  suffering  from  nipping  winds,  and 
dust  and  chilly  glaring  sun,  out  here  the 
roses  and  anemones  and  tulips  were 
glowing,  little  green  leaves  pushing  out 
everywhere,  and  the  scent  of  violets 
brought  a  rich  message  in  the  air  each 
morning,  as  one  came  downstairs  and 
met  the  sun  and  outer  atmosphere  while 
standing  in  some  marble  en  trance- way. 

l2 
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Kenyon,  having  overcome  his  angered 
reluctance  ever  to  cross  Hungerford's 
threshold  again,  now  found  himself  up  at 
the  villa  more  than  ever.  At  first  his 
eyes  had  been  like  dark  windows  on  some 
watch-tower,  behind  which  a  defiant  eager 
sentinel  kept  a  keen  look-out ;  jealously 
noting  Mark  Hungerford's  every  word  and 
deed.  Hester  herself  made  him  aware, 
by  a  happily-conveyed  hint  or  two,  that 
her  spouse's  late  troubling  mood  had 
passed,  and  all  was  ease  and  peace  again ; 
as  in  the  outer  world,  gentle  breezes  and 
full  sunshine  only  pleasantly  reminded 
them  of  former  cold  mistral  gales,  and 
snowstorms  whitening  the  orange-groves ; 
of  treacherous  sunshine  tempting  the 
unwary  to  heedlessness.  This  was  true, 
for,  watch  as  he  might,  Kit  saw  no  further 
evidence  of  Hungerford's  wayward  moods. 
The  change  had  come  suddenly,  even 
to  Hester,  accustomed  though  she  was  to 
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Mark's  variableness  of  temper — and  in  this 
■wise. 

*  Look  here,  my  dear  girl,'  he  said  to 
her  the  morning  after  her  visit  to  Monte 
Carlo,  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  com- 
ing with  less  of  his  usual  abruptness  into 
her  boudoir.  '  Do  not  mind  posing  for 
me  this  morning.  Go  off  for  a  stroll  with 
that  boy  Adrian,  if  you  like.  I  am  per- 
haps going  to  Nice,  so  don't  mind  me.' 

'  If  you  are  quite  certain  you  don't 
want  me '  began  Hester,  doubtfully. 

'  Quite  !  quite.  And  ha — h  !  the  fact  is, 
I  have  been  a  little  hard  on  you  lately, 
Hester  .  .  .  Ave  must  make  it  up,  there's 
a  good  girl.'  And  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  cheek,  to  her  infinite  surprise.  'Be- 
sides, I  really  find  I  am  wanting  in  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  and  have  arranged  to 
study  the  muscles,  and  so  forth,  in  a 
thorough  way.  All  my  dry  bones  are  so 
many  disjointed  facts.'     (This   classifying 
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of  bones  had  been  the  study  alluded  to 
by  Hester  when  pressed  by  Mrs.  Fisher's 
curiosity.)  'So,  good-bye;  enjoy  yourself! 
and,  by-the-by,  if  you  go  up  to  the  Roman 
amphitheatre,  you  will  find  Kenyon  sketch- 
ing there.  Ask  him  back  to  lunch  ;  I  like 
him.' 

Hester,  in  the  amazing  relief  that  fol- 
lowed, which  in  the  first  few  days  she 
was  half-afraid  of  believing — or  had  almost 
unlearned  how  to  enjoy — resolutely  shut 
her  eyes  as  to  whether  these  new  anatomy 
studies  meant  the  horrible  word  dissection, 
that  had  once  much  dismayed  Edith  Fisher. 
After  all,  doctors  learned  these  things  :  and 
no  one  shrank  from  them.  She  must  not 
shudder  in  wondering  if  her  husband's 
hands  had  been  so  employed. 

Thus  several  days  came  when  Hester 
Hungerford  and  Kenyon  took  happy  strolls 
together  ;  but  always  with  Adrian  at  their 
side,  generally  carrying  his  petted  charge, 
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the  baby  Ada.  They  went  down  valleys 
full  of  wild-flowers ;  or  through  pine-woods 
where  the  ground  was  sandy  underfoot, 
and  the  air  full  of  resinous  odours.  Or 
they  went  by  rocky  paths  past  the  eyeless, 
glaringly  white  houses  of  the  south,  per- 
haps rudely  painted  in  frescoes  ;  and  so 
out  over  rugged  hills  where  the  rosemary 
bushes  grew,  looking  down  at  Nizza  lying 
under  its  sheltering  background  of  hills 
beyond  hills,  the  near  ones  crested  with 
olive-woods,  then  a  range  of  further  blue- 
ish  wilder  mountains,  behind  all  a  line  of 
snowy  peaks.  The  great  wooded  rock  of 
the  castle  itself  dividing  the  old,  old 
Italian  town  and  the  new  cosmopolitan 
one,  seemed  between  the  two  valleys  which 
ran  down  from  the  heights  above,  like  the 
end  of  a  moraine  once  slid  down  there 
from  a  glacier.  The  white  line  of  surf 
broke  against  it  in  vain  defiance ;  while, 
beyond,   the   Mediterranean   was    of    tur- 
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quoise   hue,   and   further  still  of  deepest 
glorious  blue. 

Again  they  wandered  through  miles  of 
olives,  only  olives,  grey  and  mysterious. 
Some  so  wide  of  girth,  their  age  seemed 
enormous,  like  a  tree  at  Beaulieu,  four 
hundred  years  old,  which  saw  the  Saracen 
rule  on  the  Riviera  when  they  castled 
every  crag.  They  would  stop  to  talk  with 
Gaspard  Scatena,  the  brother  of  little 
Ada's  nurse,  who  told  them  how  each  tree 
is  allotted  by  government,  according  to 
the  number  of  small  human  olive-branches 
in  a  poor  man's  family  ;  how  the  trees 
bear  for  two  years,  but  rest  the  third ; 
and  how,  when  the  crop  was  ripe  and 
bursting  with  oil  in  early  spring,  all  the 
people  came  out  gaily  to  beat  the  trees 
for  the  olive  harvest.  Then  the  barrels 
of  oil  would  be  taken  down  to  caves  on 
the  coast,  where  the  sea-air  mellowed  the 
oil. 
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Scatena  lived  himself  in  a  picturesque, 
but  dirty  hamlet,  in  a  hill  gorge,  surround- 
ed by  the  sombre  evergreen  of  ilexes,  the 
road  thereto  being  so  rude  that  no  other 
vehicle  could  pass  but  the  peasants'  coun- 
try carts,  drawn  by  mules  with  jingling 
bells.  And  here  Kenyon  sketched,  pleasing 
not  only  himself,  but  Hester  silently 
watching. 

And  again,  up  in  the  crumbling  Roman 
amphitheatre  at  Cimiez,  they  would  stand 
and  look  silently,  dreaming  of  the  time 
when  spectators  of  those  old  days  lined  the 
walls,  and  the  deep  roar  of  the  Libyan 
lions  came  from  the  wild-beasts'  cells  below. 
But  also  Hester  loved  passing  under  the 
plane-trees  to  the  little  Carmelite  monas- 
tery. Entering  the  cemetery,  she  would 
stand  and  look  with  smiling  sadness  at  the 
fresh  wreaths  of  white  camellias  and  purple 
violets  that  sweetened  the  spot. 

'I  should   not    dislike   the    thousfht   of 
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lying  here  myself/  slie  said  once  to  Kit ; 
'  though  of  all  such  spots  I  ever  saw  there 
is  none  to  my  mind  like  the  hill  at  West- 
cliff,  with  the  sea  sounding  below,  and  the 
wild  pansies  and  thyme  and  daisies  grow- 
ing over  one — what  folly  !  as  if  the  spirit 
far  away  need  care — is  it  not  ?  And  yet 
one  has  such  fancies  that  I  should  not  like 
to  think  of  my  body  as  laid  in  a  cold,  stone 
vault?  It  would  seem  in  death  what  the 
existences  of  these  men  is  in  life,  remote 
from  humankind.' 

She  glanced  at  the  brown-cloaked  monks 
passing  with  sandalled  feet. 

'  It  is  a  fancy  I  can  well  imagine  being 
yours,'  replied  Kenyon,  smiling  at  her. 
'And  yet  I  doubt  these  men  being  un- 
happy. If  joyless,  they  are  painless  at 
best.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  of  late 
years,  such  a  calm  existence,  without  hope, 
almost  without  thought,  might  mean  peace^ 
and  could  half  envy  them.' 
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At  which  Hester  was,  in  a  manner,  dis- 
sentingiy  silent.  But  she  knew  how  keen- 
ly he  felt  pain. 

Yes,  those  were  happy  clays.  Hester's 
colour  grew  daily  rosier,  like  pale,  pink 
petals,  closed  in  bad  Aveather,  unfolding  to 
returning  sunshine.  Her  step  became 
elastic  again,  her  eyes  brighter. 

'  Oh,  if  this  could  only  last !'  she  thought 
once  or  tmce  to  herself 

Then,  made  wise  by  experience,  thought 
no  more  but  enjoyed.  It  was  the  bright- 
est spell  since  her  marriage.  The  first 
year  she  had  been  startled  and  troubled  by 
the  throng  of  regrets  and  vain,  hopeless 
wishes  that  had  come  fluttering  out  bat- 
like, as  it  were,  from  the  empty  tomb 
whence  Christopher  Kenyon's  memory  had 
been  resurrected.  Mark  Hungerford  had 
been  proud  of  his  young  wife,  eagerly  en- 
grossed then  with  his  new  toy.  Yet  he 
reverted   from   the    first    to    her   humble. 
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child-like  confidence  '  that  she  could  only 
give  him  gratitude,  not  her  best  love,'  with 
a  sort  of  angered  gratification  in  asserting 
his  own  ownership,  at  least,  in  demanding 
subservience.  And  she  was  bewildered 
between  her  pre-nuptial  ideas  of  this  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  her  life,  and  the 
new  man  whose  acquaintance  was  forced 
upon  her  intimately  after  prolonged  doubt- 
ing, in  which  lay  her  real  mistake. 

Then  followed  a  time  of  madder  whirl 
of  dissipations,  when  her  beauty,  having 
been  more  widely  recognised,  received  in 
homage  the  brimming  cup  of  society's 
pleasures ;  but  cost  her  hours  of  suffering, 
from  unmerited  jealousies  Mark  conceived 
of  men  she  hardly  knew  nor  liked,  while 
her  every  possible  friend  was  rigidly  held 
aloof  Next,  prostration,  illness  followed  ; 
restless  travelling  here  and  there  ;  a  low 
state  of  health,  and  then — at  last — a  halt 
at  the  Villa  Beausite. 
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'I  am  quite  happy,  now,  only  to  rest 
here.  I  do  not  want  wings  like  a  dove ! 
Rest,  rest,  rest,  that  is  my  cry !  The 
world  has  had  enough  of  me,  and  I  have 
been  so  tired  of  it,'  said  Hester  one  day  to 
Kenyon,  as  they  had  sat  down  awhile. 

^  There  is  no  rest  for  me,  it  seems. 
Every  day  I  cannot  but  remember  that 
time  is  passing.  This  day  three  months 
and  I  shall  be  on  board  some  good  ship  of 
the  P.  and  0.,  rolling  as  if  it  was  rolling 
right  over,  probably ;  with  the  heat  at 
what  I  do  not  even  imagine  Gehenna  to 
be.  Ah  !  if  this  could  but  go  on  for  ever, 
it  would  be  a  fair  approximation  of  a 
happy  life,  Hester,  as  such  go.' 

'Don't  think,  my  friend — just  enjoy  the 
present,'  she  besought  him.  '  Oh,  it  takes 
one  such  a  long  time  to  learn  hoio  to  he 
liappy!  and,  after  all,  the  highest  and 
wisest  philosophy  is  to  be  anxious  for 
nothing,  but  rejoice  while  we  may.     Hope 
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is  always  with  us  to  the  end,  too.  We  have 
more  wisdom  as  children,  and  then  we  forget 
it.  Look  at  baby  there ;  perfectly  happy 
with  her  daisy-chain,  not  troubling  whether 
Adrian  will  make  her  another  to-morrow.' 
Miss  Ada  was  certainly  a  fat,  placid 
cherub  of  the  Armytage  happy-minded 
type ;  more  sober  than  her  mother  at  the 
same  age,  but  resembling,  so  Hester  declared, 
her  great-grandfather,  who  had  lived  in 
the  Nest,  to  a  solemn  screwing  together 
of  her  eyes,  and  a  trick  of  rubbing  her 
tiny  forehead  with  her  left  hand,  Avhen 
cogitating  with  miniature  profundity. 
Often  Mark  Hungerford,  himself,  would 
join  them  unexpectedly  in  these  excur- 
sions, and  be  all  good-humour;  giving 
them  wayside  lectures  in  his  eager  way 
on  botany,  forestry,  or  geology.  More 
often  he  would  be  awaiting  them  at  the 
villa,  where  Mrs.  Fisher  was  also  always 
seated  among  the  roses  of  the  verandah 
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(and  under  a  crimson-satin  parasol,  that 
exactly  killed  poor  Mrs.  Vignolles'  cheaper 
scarlet-cotton  one),  greeting  them  from 
afar  with  the  pretty  pouting  cry, 

^  Oh,  there  you  are  at  last !  We  thought 
you  were  never,- ?2^?;^r  coming  !' 

And  then,  stolen-wise,  she  would  always 
give  a  laughing,  pleading  invitation  out 
of  her  black  eyes  at  Kit,  too  bewitching 
to  resist  easily,  and  glance  at  the  empty 
chair  which,  somehow,  was  always  beside 
her.  So  Kenyon,  going  over  to  her  per- 
force, though  he  had  been  looking  with 
an  appropriating  eye  at  a  chair  just  near 
Hester's  little  tea-table,  with  the  silver, 
hissing  gipsy-kettle,  could  hardly  be  vexed 
when  Mrs.  Fisher  whispered, 

^  You  don't  mind  giving  up  a  few  minutes 
now  to  amusing  poor  me,  do  you?  Oh, 
dear !  I  deserve  a  little  treat  indeed.  I 
have  been  doing  penance,  talking  to  the 
old  man  for  half-an-hour.' 
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*Do  you  dislike  that  so  mucli?'  Kit 
would  murmur  l3ack,  ironically,  with  a 
slight  freedom  he  would  never  have  per- 
mitted himself  towards  Hester.  But  Mrs. 
Fisher,  looking  him  round-eyed  and  in- 
nocently in  the  face,  as  many  women  do 
when  they  wish  to  deceive,  always  an- 
SAvered,  deprecatingly, 

^  Well,  he  is  very  clever,  you  know,  and 
really  kind !  Besides,  I  think,  for  poor 
Hester's  sake,  it  is  as  well  there  should 
be  some  one  to  take  him  oiF  her  hands 
.sometimes.  But  still — ugh !  One  does 
not  pine  to  talk  all  the  day  to  old  fossils^ 
even  for  dear  friendship  sake.' 

So  Kenyon  sat  beside  her,  well  amused, 
listening  to  racy  little  stories ;  lazily  an- 
swering to  the  challenge  of  his  pretty 
companion,  to  a  discussion  of  very  earthily 
flavoured  metaphysics,  with  an  amorous 
dash.  It  was  not  his  fault,  he  considered, 
(when    he    did   consider).     She  began   it, 
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and  'any  other  man  in  his  place  would 
have  done  the  same.'  Hester  was  the  mis- 
tress of  his  soul,  and  all  his  highest 
aspirations  and  truest  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  hers  ;  so  he  now  told  himself^ 
with  a  secret  pride,  the  thought  seeming 
to  ennoble  him,  though  saddened  at  the 
same  time.  But — for  her  dear  sake — it 
was  not  well  the  world  should  guess  he 
thought  of  her  as  his  guardian  angel ;  so 
it  was  perhaps  wisest  to  sit  now  by  Edith 
Fisher.  The  latter  pleased  him,  too  ; 
though  having  the  same  effect  upon  his 
being  that  a  strong  scent  of  hyacinths 
might  have  in  contrast  with  violets ;  the 
violently  crimson  glow  of  anemones  com- 
pared with  a  soft,  red  rose.  With  her 
he  always  felt  deliciously  tempted  to  be 
just  a  little  worse  than  his  every-day  self, 
not  much  perhaps,  but  piquantly  enough. 
With  Hester,  wandering  all  afternoon  be- 
side  her   and   the   children    through   the 
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woods  and  valleys  of  the  beautiful  sun- 
shiny country,  he  had  felt  exalted,  puri- 
fied, capable  of  great  and  good  deeds. 

But  still,  as  they  sat  and  talked  a  little 
apart — having  the  appearance  of  a  flirta- 
tion, it  must  be  owned,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  chance  visitors  who  often  strayed  to  the 
villa — Christopher's  eyes  often  turned  to- 
wards Hester  rapidly  with  a  sort  of  peni- 
tent, eager  look.  It  was  as  though  one 
were  being  pleasantly  coaxed  just  a  little 
way  down  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance, 
yet  called  back  to  some  beloved  spirit  watch- 
ing anxiously  from  the  narrow,  higher  road, 
'  It  is  only  for  a  little !'  Hester  saw  the  look, 
and  told  herself  proudly  (for,  after  all,  any 
Avoman  might  be  proud  of  having  such  a 
true  friend),  if  she  wanted  him,  he  was 
ready  as  her  vassal. 

'And  Edith  loves  flirting! — she  cannot 
help  flirting  with  every  man,  I  do  believe, 
if  he  were  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
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father,  or  boy  enougli  to  be  her  own  son. 
When  even  Adrian  only  is  there,  she  will 
make  eyes  at  him  .  .  .  No  matter,  she  is 
very  pleasant  when  I  have  her  to  myself 
.  .  .  And  it  is  wisest,  for  people  might 
talk !  There  is  Emma  Vignolles  always 
watching  to  pounce  down  with  her  advice 
and  warnings,  whenever  she  can  find  fault 
Avith  me,  and  already  she  tries  pretty  often 
to  send  him  to  Edith  when  she  can.  Ah, 
well !  no  such  little  things  annoy  me  now, 
though  if  1  wished  to  flirt  like  these  other 

women ' 

And — feeling  calmly  steadfast  that  all 
such  lightness  was  put  far  from  being  a 
temptation  by  her  strong  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  had  never  entered  into 
her  mind  since  her  marriage— Hester  would 
gently  let  the  benison  of  her  gaze  fall 
fully  on  her  two  friends,  as  she  passed  by 
them  with  her  queenly  trailing  robes.  She 
felt  inclined  to  ask  their  forgiveness  for 
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doubting  their  loyalty  even  an  instant  in 
her  heart.     Kenyon,  watching  her,  felt 

'  Never  was  lady  on  earth  more  true  as  woman  and  wife, 
prouder  in  manners  and  life.' 

And  Mrs.  Fisher,  wrinkling  up  funnily  her 
short  creamy  white  nose,  thought : 

'  Really,  Hester's  goodness  is  exasper- 
ating. It  almost  tempts  me  to  wish  she 
might  make  a  fool  of  herself  for  once,  just 
a  little,  about  some  man,  like  the  rest  of 
us.'  Then,  to  relieve  her  mind,  she  would 
cry  aloud,  laughing, 

'  Hester,  you  look  like  a  saint.  Come 
and  be  wicked  with  me.  We  will  play  at 
ball  with  Adrian  against  the  blind  side  of 
the  studio  there.  What  no  ?  hu-sh  !  .  .  . 
Must  the  lord  and  master  not  be  disturb- 
ed ?  Well,  against  the  garden  wall  there^ 
and  we  will  cheat  as  much  as  we  can.' 

So  Adrian  was  disinterred  from  the 
downiest  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  by  his 
aunt  Hester,  where,  secure  of  her  indul- 
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gence,  he  had  hidden  himself  from  his 
mother's  quick,  fault-finding  eyes,  and  was 
lost  in  the  stolen  delights  of  a  novel. 

Hester  herself,  light  and  graceful  as 
Nausicaa,  played  with  keen  delight,  sur- 
passing them  all :  laughing  unkindly  at 
Edith  Fisher,  who  lost  her  breath,  and 
often  begged  for  mercy;  or  at  Adrian, 
who  in  his  short-sighted  way  sprawled 
over  the  ball ;  and  at  Kenyon,  who  was 
handsomely  lazy,  and  preferred  standing 
still,  and  just  striking  if  the  ball  came  his 
way :  that  scientific  once  or  twice  count- 
ing more  than  all  the  running  hither  and 
thither  of  the  womankind.  This,  as  they 
never  considered,  really  balanced  the 
game,  besides  feasting  his  eyes  with  their 
excitement  and  pretty  attitudes.  Once  or 
twice,  in  the  pauses  of  play,  Edith  Fisher 
had  whispered  to  Hester ;  feeling  herself  a 
naughty  little  temptress,  but  that  still  she 
would  not  be  penitent,  till  afterwards,  for 
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what  came  so  pat  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue, 

^  Well,  are  you  not  very  much  obliged 
to  me  ?  Have  I  not  kept  the  master  of 
the  household  quiet,  and  then  thrown  dust 
in  everybody's  eyes  as  to  your  little  weak- 
ness, my  dear?'  giving  an  arch  side-look 
towards  Kit. 

'  I  have  no  weakness,'  Hester  would 
openly  return,  with  the  quick,  rosy-red 
flush  of  innocence,  and  an  indignant  flash 
of  her  great  grey  eyes.  ^  If  you  mean  Major 
Kenyon,  he  is  only  a  very  good  friend  of 
ours — for  Mark  always  asks  him  here  him- 
self— and  I  knew  him  too  as  a  girl,  that 
is  alV 

'  Of  course  I  know,  child  .  .  .  don't  get 
hot  over  it !  I  meant  no  more  than  that ; 
but  it  is  so  amusing  to  see  your  virtue 
fire  up.  My  friendships  always  are  little 
weaknesses,  I  own.  Come  and  have 
another  game.' 

Then    came   the  carnival   itself  in    the 
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town,    when    they    all   sat   together   in    a 
balcony  one  sunny  day,  to  watch  the  gay 
procession  filing  past.     Through   showers 
of  confetti  laughingly  thrown  and  prompt- 
ly hurled  back,  they  watched  behind  their 
green  wire  masks,  worn  for  protection,  the 
cavalcade  of  mock  soldiers,  of  mummers, 
giant   shows,  now  a   hutch  full  of  long- 
eared     Brobdingnagian     human     rabbits, 
now  a  cage  of  monkeys  performing  antics 
on    a   level  with  the   first-floor  windows. 
Anon  came  the  gig  of  an  English  yacht, 
then   in    the  harbour,  raised  aloft  on   an 
open  vehicle  covered  with  the   union-jack 
below,  and  made  to  represent  blue  billows 
above  with  the  aid  of  canvas.     And  again 
a  little  carriage,   on   which  Hester's  eyes 
always  bent  gloatingly,  for  it  was  a  tri- 
umphal    chariot    of    violets,    the    linen- 
covered    wheels,    the   whole    body  of  the 
vehicle   entirely   hidden   in   violets,    even 
the  shafts  and  harness  of  the  tiny  cream- 
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coloured  ponies  being  apparently  chains 
of  flowers,  while  throned  in  the  centre 
sat  the  baby  Ada,  like  a  rosebud  smo- 
thered in  white  laces  on  the  lap  of  her 
proud  Arlesien  nurse,  who  wore  the 
national  costume.  This  Cinderella's  fairy 
equipage  was  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations everywhere. 

'  It  is  really  charming,'  said  Kenyon, 
honestly,  to  Hester. 

'Yes,  and  it  was  all  Mr.  Hungerford's 
own  idea,'  she  replied,  quite  pleased  at  the 
frank  praise  in  which  she  could  concur  of 
her  husband.  '  Only  I  am  so  glad  he  did 
not  insist  on  his  first  wish  of  having  Mrs. 
Fisher  and  me  to  sit  in  it.  I  did  beg  off 
that  so  hard,  and  Mrs.  YignoUes  helped 
me ;  she  was  very  good  about  it.  I  dis- 
liked the  thought  of  being  stared  at  so 
much.' 

'  Tes,'  murmured  Kenyon,  '  I  am  glad 
you    held   out.     Mrs.    Fisher   would    not 
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have    liked    it    either,    I    should    think.' 

'  Oh !'  murmured  Hester  in  return, 
being  a  woman  after  all,  'she  did  not 
much  mind — she  rather  wished  it,  indeed, 
but  still  I  urged  Mark  so  strongly,  he 
gave  way.  It  was  very  good  of  him  to 
change.' 

And  then  once  or  more  (being  a  woman), 
as  was  said,  and  very  human,  whatever 
Mrs.  Fisher  might  think,  Hester  would 
utter,  with  a  lightly  reproachful  look, 

'  You  two  are  great  friends  now.  You 
never  come  near  me  at  all  lately  up  at 
the  villa.' 

And  each  time  Kenyon  only  answered, 
with  a  look  of  such  dumb,  earnest  homage 
that  said,  '  You  hiow — I  am  always  ready 
when  you  want  me,'  that  Hester  told  her- 
self she  would  never  so  sj^eak  more.  But 
Mark  Hungerford  was  not  jealous  ;  oh ! 
certainly  not.  With  almost  sardonic  de- 
cision, he  always  ordered  the  arrangement 
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of  the  party  so  tliat  Kenyon  should  be  at 
Hester's  side ;  he  seemed  to  have  the  full- 
est careless  confidence  in  them  both :  while 
he  made  himself  merry  piquing  Mrs.  Vig- 
nolles  by  his  own  rather  outrageously 
forced  compliments  to  Mrs.  Fisher,  or  pro- 
voking Emma  still  more  by  sly  assump- 
tions of  monopolising  her  himself,  and  so 
diverting  General  Doyle's  attentions,  who 
was  promptly  snatched  at  by  Edith  Fisher 
as  a  blessed  relief  from  Hunsferford's 
cleverly  caustic  talk. 

'  It  makes  one  feel  always  on  the  tight- 
rope, don't  you  know ;  it  is  constant  fire- 
works,' she  comfortably  sighed,  and  the 
general,  being  a  slow  man  in  speech  him- 
self, was  vastly  flattered. 

Still  Emma  Vignolles  had  a  new  and 
costly  mantle  to  console  her,  a  Parisian 
creation  which  sheer  gratitude  forced  her 
to  pay  for  in  smiles  to  its  giver,  her  cousin. 

'How   did    she   get   it?'   Kit   privately 
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had  curiosity  enough  to  inquire  of  his 
gossip-crony,  Mrs.  Fisher. 

*  Just  by  the  very  way  she  scolded  him ; 
don't  you  remember  that  day  we  all  saw 
the  horrors  of  the  studio.  Well !  he  abso- 
lutely gave  it  her  immediately  afterwards 
to  make  friends  again.  And  she  had  been 
coaxing  and  hinting  for  days  with  little 
fawning  speeches  in  vain !  Plucky  ?  do 
you  call  it.  Major  Kenyon  ?— I  call  it 
lucky.' 

'  Why  have  you  not  got  some  new  and 
wonderful  dress  like  these  others  ?'  Kit 
asked  of  Hester  idly  enough,  criticising 
Mrs.  VignoUes  and  Mrs.  Fisher  with  ap- 
preciative enough  glance.  Both  were  evi- 
dently new  and  costly  dresses.  Hester 
glanced  down  slightly  concerned  at  her 
own  which  was  as  costly,  but  had  been 
seen  and  admired  already  once  or  twice  by 
her  friends. 

'  Do  you  not   like   this  ?  .  .  .  I  really 
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begin  to  feel  at  home  in  my  dresses,  only 
when  the}'  have  been  worn  a  few  times. 
They  seem  to  become  more  the  outward 
part  of  me,  not  merely  an  elegant  costume 
of  which  I  am  the  clothes'-prop.' 

'Like  it,  of  course  I  like  it.  No  one 
ever  seems  to  me  to  wear  such  exquisite 
dresses  as  you.  That  is  the  term  which 
expresses  your  appearance  best.  It  was  only 
that  you  and  Mrs.  Fisher  used  generally 
to  dress  in  public  alike,  and  I  have  just 
noticed  that  she  is  reigning  alone  in  glory 
like  unto  a  fire-queen  !' 

'  Only  just ! — and  her  dress  has  been  the 
talk  of  the  town  this  last  hour,'  smiled 
Hester ;  then  bending  nearer,  with  a  con- 
fidential tone  that  made  Kit's  heart  leap 
up.  He  recalled  former  days  when  the  young 
glad  girl  at  WestclifF  had  so  brought  him 
a.11  her  petty  vexations  and  innocent  }oj8 ; 
like  an  unexpected  gift  of  spring  showers 
and  sunshine  reviving  the  midday-aridity 
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of  his  own  feeling.  '  To  tell  you  the  very 
truth,  we  had  settled  to  dress  alike  in 
white  and  gold,  my  favourite  colours.  So 
this  morning  I  felt  as  if  Edith  Fisher  had 
stolen  a  march  upon  me,  and  was  vexed  at 
first.  But  she  could  not  help  herself— the 
dress  was  a  surprise  from  Mr.  Fisher,  she 
tells  me.  I  am  glad  now  to  have  spent 
no  more  money  on  myself— Mark  likes  me 
to  be  so  terribly  extravagant  as  it  is.' 

'That  is  the  devil's  livery,  black,  red, 
and  yellow,  isn't  it?'  remarked  Kenyon, 
irreflectively,  glancing  at  Mrs.  Fisher's 
radiant  person,  then  coming  back  to  study 
Hester's  cool,  spotless  presence  beside  him. 
She  seemed,  as  Cowley  said  of  lilies, 
'clothed  in  light.'  'I  might  call  yours 
that  of  a  lily,  or  a  saint,  only  for  those 
coquettish  frills  and  furbelows  of  laces, 
which  make  you  delightfully  human. 
After  all,  I  wonder  if  in  a  future  state  of 
being:  vour  white  robes   must  be   always 
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cut  on  the  same  pattern.  If  not — you 
look  quite  fit  to  be  in  Paradise  this  minute 
as  a  nineteenth-century  spirit/ 

'  You  always  did  laugh  at  me  more  than 
anyone  else,'  said  Hester,  blushing  faintly, 
with  her  old  sensitively  delightful  quick- 
ness to  least  impressions  of  pleasure  or 
dislike. 

'  It  does  you  good  to  be  laughed  at,' 
decided  Kenyon,  smiling  on  her  with 
almost  a  feeling  as  if  she  was  a  tender 
plant,  which  he  seemed  (for  the  happy  mo- 
ment) to  have  the  care  of,  and  felt  in- 
stinctively, as  one  does  of  another  being 
that  has  become  part  of  our  mental  selves 
through  ties  of  affection,  what  sunshine 
she  needed — and  how  much,  and  no  more 
of  shade — what  fostering  influences  and 
gentle  daily  care. 

Then  came  the  Battle  of  Flowers,  when 
verily  the  air  seemed  a  coloured  rain  of 
pelting  blossoms. 
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"-  It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way, 

AVith  myrtle  mixed  in  my  path  like  mad.' 

And,  in  the  lulls  between  the  wild 
attacks  of  bullets  of  little  bouquets,  and 
bombshells  of  big  ones,  one  had  time  to 
hear  the  gay  outcries  all  around,  the 
streets  echoing  with  laughter, 

'  The  house  -roofs  seemed  to  heave  and  sway, 

The  church  spires  flamed,  such  flags  they  had.' 

Oh,  it  was  a  fine  carnival !  that  all  the 
people  of  Nice  allowed.  And,  however 
these  were  disposed  to  grumble  at  their 
seasons,  there  were  visitors  enough  this 
year — foreign  gold  and  sunshine  in  plenty. 
Yes,  it  was  a  real  carnival  time,  thought 
Hester  Hungerford ;  thought  Christopher 
Kenyon.  So  few  carnivals  come  in  one's 
short  life,  after  all.  Both,  inwardly,  had 
resolved  to  be  happy  in  the  present;  to 
push  useless  thoughts  of  a  dark  future, 
pressing  ever  nearer,  out  of  their  minds. 
Kenyon  knew  that  he  must  return  soon 
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to  service  in  a  trying  climate  lie  waa 
already  heartily  sick  of;  part  from  'all 
here !'  So  his  own  mind  euphemistically 
j^hrased  it.  Hester  knew  it  too  .  .  .  Yet 
both  were  meanwhile  happy.  ^Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'  ADVICE  IS  OFTEN  SEEN,  BY  BLUNTING  US, 
TO  MAKE  OUR  WITS  MORE  KEEN.' 

A  FEW  days  later,  Hester  was  spending 
the  afternoon  at  tlie  villa,  in  company 
only  of  Mrs.  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Vignolles. 
The  men  of  their  party — which  had  now 
come  to  mean  daily,  Kenyon  and  General 
Doyle,  as  well  as  Hungerford  himself,  with 
Mr.  Fisher  only  thrown  in  as  an  occasional 
fraction — had  gone  to  some  races.  The 
ladies  also  had  been  there  the  day  before, 
but  Hester  was  suffering  still  from  a  head- 
ache, brought  on  by  the  sun,  and  her 
husband  had  declared,  with  freakish,  new 
ill-humour,  he  was  glad  of  h — he  liked 
VOL.  II.  .  N 
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to  be  free  for  a  day,  at  least,  of  womankind ! 

'  I  am  sure  none  of  the  men  are  sorry  to 
be  without  us.  I  believe  they  all  like  to 
get  off  by  themselves  sometimes,'  com- 
mented Mrs.  Vignolles,  with  the  air  of  a 
wise  widow  who  knew  men's  ways. 

'  Speak  for  yourself,  my  dear.  I  cannot 
say  that  men  have  ever  yet  made  me  feel 
my  society  cle  trop^  though  there  is  no 
knowing  what  I  may  come  to,'  smartly 
rejoined  Mrs.  Fisher,  w^ho  was  greatly  an- 
noyed at  not  going,  but  had  felt  the  truth 
of  her  blackavised  little  husband's  private 
remark:  'Do  as  you  like — but  it  won't 
look  well  for  you  to  be  the  only  lady  with 
us.  They  talk  enough  already  of  you  at 
the  club.' 

Mrs.  Vignolles  bridled  angrily,  feeling 
she  had  made  a  slip,  and  that  her  enemy 
had  given  a  neat  thrust  at  that  vulner- 
able point  of  most  women  past  first  youth 
— her  age. 
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'  Well,  perhaps  you  could  have  afforded 
a  ticket  again  to-day.  I'm  sure,  hem ' — 
clearing  her  throat  ominously,  as  for  a 
skirmish  in  words.  ^I  don't  know  how 
some  people  manage.  /  couldn't  be  so 
extravagant !' 

(In  her  own  mind  she  had  felt  that 
Mark  was  '  queer '  to-day,  and  not  likely 
to  repeat  his  generosity  of  paying  her 
entrance  to  the  ladies'  stand ;  and  to  do 
so  herself  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  In 
reality,  Mark  rather  liked  '  little  Emma,' 
his  cousin ;  and  it  amused  him  to  have 
her  purring  round  him,  as  he  phrased  it, 
like  a  pussy-cat  rubbing  up  against  all 
the  chairs  to  attract  attention,  in  hopes 
of  his  flinging  her,  with  reckless  liberality, 
some  of  the  golden  treasure  he  valued  so 
little  and  she  so  much.) 

Hester,  nervously  dreading  an  alterca- 
tion between  her  guests,  feeling  there  was 
thunder  in  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  her 

N  2 
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head  aching  badly,  tried  to  intervene  as- 
peacemaker.  She  might  as  well  have  been 
between  the  two  blades  of  a  pair  of 
scissors. 

^But  Mr.  Fisher,  we  all  know,  is  very 
indulgent  to  his  wife,'  she  said,  with  a 
pale  effort  at  a  smile.  ^  I  only  wish  Mark 
gave  me  my  own  way  as  much.' 

It  was  an  unhappy  remark,  though 
made  in  innocent  good  faith.  Mrs.  Fisher 
felt  two  red  spots  rising  absolutely  visibly 
on  her  cheeks,  but  before  she  could  frame 
a  reply  Mrs.  Vignolles  put  in,  her  little  grey 
eyes  wickedly  bright, 

^  Oh,  yes — we  all  know  Mr.  Fisher  is 
a  model  husband,  certainly,  certainly — 
ahem  !  His  generosity  as  to  your  dresses, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Fisher,  is  something  aston- 
ishing. You  have  not  had  as  many  lately, 
Hester,  eh  ? — how  is  that  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand it,  'pon  my  word  I  don't !  Mark 
used   to  be  so   lavish,   too — quite  odd  of 
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Mm.  Though  as  to  not  having  your  own 
way  in  other  matters, — well,  really  you 
need  not  complain  lately,  I  do  think.' 

'No,  indeed!'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Fisher, 
joining  in  the  attack  upon  the  poor  neutral 
between  the  enemy's  lines.  'You  need 
never  talk  again  of  being  kept  in  order 
by  your  Bluebeard,  Mrs.  Hester — ha,  ha !' 

(Hester  looked  up  open-eyed  in  amaze. 
When  had  she  ever  so  complained  ?  Had 
she  not  often  so  longed  to  unburden  her 
feminine  heart,  but  proudly  always  for- 
bidden herself?) 

'  Really  my  husband  is  very  good-tem- 
pered, but  still  he  would  not  allow  me  to 
go  rambling  all  over  the  country  every 
day  for  hours  with  the  companion  of  my 
choice.     Worse  luck,  I  say  !' 

'Yes,  really,  Hester;  and  now,  as  Mrs. 
Fisher  is  on  the  subject,  I  may  as  well 
,say  I  have  been  meaning  to  give  you  a 
little  talking-to  about  this  very  thing  for 
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some  time,'  rapidly  put  in  Mrs.  Vignolles, 
before  allowing  their  victim  speech,  and 
assuming  that  familiar,  almost  sportive 
tone,  accompanied  with  a  severe  eye  and 
supercilious  rise  of  the  eyebrows  much 
adopted  by  the  family  lecturer — a  relation 
afflicted  with  the  mania  of  offering  advice, 
which  nobody  asked  for,  and  most  only 
take  as  a  nauseous  pill.  '  These  walks  of 
yours  and  Major  Kenyon's  attentions  to 
you  have  been  getting  quite — hem !  quite 
noticeable  lately.  And  Mark  is  a  very 
jealous  man,  my  dear,  I  can  tell  you ;, 
even  more  so  than  you  think.' 

'  Pray  trouble  yourself  to  say  no  more, 
Emma,'  answered  Hester,  straightforward- 
ly, with  dignity.  '  You  know  very  well, 
being  here  constantly,  as  Mark's  cousin,, 
that  he  himself  not  onlv  allows  but  en- 
courages  me  to  make  a  friend  of  Major 
Kenyon.  No  one  ought  to  be  more  aware 
of  my  husband's  disposition  to   jealousy 
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than  I,  after  three  years  of  married  life. 
Evidently — as  you  may  both  see — he  now 
Icnoivs  he  can  trust  me  !' 

She  was  also  vexed  with  Mrs.  Fisher, 
who  need  not  have  turned  upon  her  even 
in  play.  Mrs.  Vignolles  promptly  re- 
joined, 

'  Oh,  well — come  ! — I  don't  say  but 
what  you  have  been  really  very  careful 
hitherto,  Hester — yes,  'pori  my  word.  But 
still  the  day  may  come  to  all  women,  you 
know,  when  their  temptation  at  last  ap- 
pears. Don't  be  too  secure  ! — Kit  Kenyon 
is  a  very  charming  man,  my  dear,  and 
you  are  not  the  first  woman  who  has 
thought  so  by  a  great  many.  So  don't 
scorn  good  advice.' 

'  Yes,  isn't  he  delightful  with  that 
dreamy  look  in  his  eyes  at  times — they 
are  like  dark  velvet.  I  do  so  love  look- 
ing into  them.  But  I  think  he  is  a  most 
dangerous  flirt ;  he  is,  indeed,  Hester,'  cried 
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Mrs.  Fisher.  ^  And  it  is  just  the  very- 
particular  women  like  you,  my  dear,  the 
wives  who  are  patterns  of  principle  and 
drao-ons  of  virtue,  who  lose  their  heads 
worst  and  go  to  the  most  outrageous 
lengths,  while  we  poor  flirts  find  safety  in 
numbers.  Really,  dear — as  a  friend — your 
iete-a-tete  strolls  with  our  fascinating  friend 
are  becoming  quite  remarkable  f 

'  Pray  remember  that  only  you  and 
Emma  Vignolles  are  here  to  remark  about 
them.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  as  to 
flirtation,  that  some  may  steal  a  horse  and 
others  are  forbidden  to  look  over  the 
hedge,'  said  Hester,  bitterly,  with  great 
difficulty  striving  for  self-control.  Her 
whole  soul  had  suddenly  risen  up  in  revolt 
within  her.  These  two  women  to  rebuke 
her,  to  c/ar^  judge  her  conduct — —  !  For 
Hester  had  heard  much — indeed,  far  more 
than  she  was  glad  to  know^ — of  her  cousin, 
Mrs.    Vignolles'    former    life    from    Mrs. 
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Fisher  in  strictest  confidence ;  internal 
evidence  having  proved  to  Hester  it  was 
mostly  true,  but  not  the  more  creditable. 
And  Mrs.  Vignolles  had  perforce  snapped 
out  remarks  concerning  Mrs.  Fisher,  which 
Hester,  however  inwardly  unwilling,  had 
feared  migld  be  true.  For  she  was  really 
fond  of  Edith,  though  obliged  to  own  to 
herself  that  her  friend's  conduct  was  often 
too  impulsive  ;  while  her  principles,  in  spite 
of  pleasantness  and  good-humour,  were,  to 
say  the  least,  a  little  lax.  And  these  two 
to  arraign  her  now  with  insinuations  and 
criticism  ! 

Hester  went  on,  proudly, 

'At  least  I  can  say  honestly,  that — 
neither  hitherto,  nor  now — have  I  ever  done 
or  said  anything  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
hearing  proclaimed  aloud  to  the  whole 
world,  if  it  were  necessary.     There  !' 

And  she  proudly  eyed  her  accusers. 
They  sat  silent,   hiding  their  inward  feel- 
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ings  under  the  mask  of  a  meaningless 
smile.  Both  women  in  their  hearts  felt  so 
differently,  very  differently  from  her.  They 
did  not  know  if  she  might  guess  at  their 
inner  pricks  that  were  caused  by  her  proud 
speech,  but  such  a  defiant  challenge  roused 
real  enmity. 

'  Well,  hem  ! — oh,  well,  my  dear — as  I 
said,  one  iievei^  knows!  And  pride  may 
have  a  fall,  and  so  I  warn  you,'  was  Mrs. 
Vignolles'  rather  tardy  and  cold  rejoinder. 
Hester  dreaded  her  when  cold  ;  hot,  she 
was  not  so  dangerous. 

'Well,  please  don't  be  a  Pharisee,  dear; 
you  are  much  too  nice,  though  we  do  know 
you  are  most  good  and  upright-minded 
and  all  that,'  Mrs.  Fisher  uttered,  in 
honeyed  accents,  which  yet  failed  quite  to 
please  Hester's  fastidious  ear.  Edith  went 
on,  with  easy  self-complacence,  '  For  my 
own  part  they  say  "  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure  !"     So  that  must  be  my  case,  I 
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suppose,  for  I  confess  that  very  often, 
when  ever  so  many  prudish  people  cast 
up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  1  cannot  see  the 
harm  /' 

'Take  care.  There  are  none  so  bhncl  as 
those  who  will  not  see,'  grimly  returned 
Mrs.  Vi^nolles. 

And  even  Hester  suddenly  bethought 
herself  of  having  found  it  true  in  the 
world,  that  the  most  easy-going  people 
are  often  those  who  are  conscious  of  not 
wishing  to  be  judged  themselves.  'Tanto 
buon  che  val  niente, '  according  to  the 
old  Italian  proverb.  And  again  that,  to 
quote  Lord  Bacon's  saying,  '  Chaste  wo- 
men are  often  proud  and  froward,  as  pre- 
suming upon  their  chastity.'  Perhaps  she 
herself  was,  as  Edith  hinted,  one  of  that 
class  she  had  herself  always  most  con- 
demned, a  Pharisee !  Hester's  thought 
and  memory  passed  rapidly  on  to  the  end 
of  the  same  essay  of  Bacon  upon  marriage 
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and  single  life  :  '  It  is  often  seen  that  bad 
husbands  have  very  good  wives ;  whether 
it  be  that  it  raiseth  the  price  of  their 
husband's  kindness  when  it  comes,  or  that 
the  wives  take  a  pride  in  their  patience ; 
but  this  never  fails,  if  the  bad  husband 
were  of  their  own  choosing,  against  their 
friends'  consent,  for  then  they  will  be  sure 
to  make  good  their  own  folly.' 

Had  not  Emma  Vignolles  warned  Hester 
of  Mark  Hungerford  before  marriage  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 


IN  THE  LABORATORY. 


'  What  is  the  matter  T  Christopher  whispered, 
with  low  but  insistent  concern,  in  Hester's 
ear. 

They  were  in  Mark  Hungerford's  own 
strange  den  once  more;  and  a  few  paces 
distant  he  was  explaining  some  chemical 
experiments  eagerly  to  the  rest  of  the 
usual  party  at  the  villa.     His  brain  was 

'  Like  a  rich  kaleidoscope, 
Stuffed  with  a  brilHant  medley  of  odd  bits.' 

Outside  a  soft  shower  was  falling,  with 
ojentle  but  apparently  ceaseless  patter  on 
the  fresh  small  leaves,  filling  the  coloured 
tulip  chalices,  almost  drowning  the  frailer 
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blossoms.  Only  for  the  rain,  they  had  all 
meant  to  go  on  an  expedition  to  a  grotto 
that  day  ;  but,  finding  themselves  weather- 
bound, want  of  other  amusement  had 
caused  Mrs.  Fisher  to  laughingly  beg  for 
a  second  visit  to  the  '  chamber  of  horrors.' 
It  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  her,  and  Hungerford  treated  her  lately 
like  a  spoilt  child,  cynically  declaring 
aloud  against  her  faults,  but  giving  in, 
with  a  contemptous  grin,  to  her  whims. 

^Why  should  you  think  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  ?'  Hester  returned,  weak- 
ly fencing. 

'  Think ! — I  know  it,  feel  it.  Your  sur- 
rounding aura  is  utterly  cold  to-day,  freez- 
ing as  if  a  blast  from  the  polar  regions 
had  chilled  you  to  the  very  soul.  What 
is  it  ? — that  is,  if  you  can  tell  me.  You 
know  I  like  to  know  what  concerns  you.' 

Kit's  tone  was  gently  persuasive.  He 
would  have  given  much  to  have  dared  to 
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use  a  more  masterful  one ;  to  have  spoken 
in  the  old  voice  of  commanding  love  which 
Hester  had  so  gladly  heard,  because  she 
loved  him.     But  those  days  Avere  past. 

'You  are  right — I  do  feel  changed. 
Did  you  see  that  bottle  Mr.  Hungerford 
Avas  showing  us  just  now,  looking  clear 
as  crystal,  till  he  jDoured  in  a  few  drops 
out  of  another  phial,  and  the  whole  grew 
discoloured  and  fizzed  up  angrily.  That 
is  like  me.  I  thought — feeling  at  peace 
these  last  days,  and  now ' 

'And  now?'  echoed  Kenyon,  anxious- 
ly, Hesters  manner  being  troubled  and 
hurried. 

'Now  a  drop  or  two  of  acid — just  a 
few  words  from  foolish  tongues — have 
turned  it  all  to  bitterness.  And  I  am 
afraid,  my  friend,  that  things  cannot  be 
quite  the  same  again  for  you  and  me.' 

'Ah!  .  .  .  Who  is  it?' 

A  little  flash  lighted  up  the  lazy  depths 
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of  Kit's  eyes.  He  could  speak  and  feel 
briefly  and  alertly  enough  now.  Hester's 
glance  indicated  the  ladies  of  the  little 
group  near  them. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  own  sex  gene- 
rally begin  it/  she  said,  in  bitterness  of 
spirit.  '  They  only  pour  in  a  few  drops 
of  gall,  half  in  jest,  you  know,  just  to  try 
the  effect,  and  then  will  be  immensely 
surj^rised  if  the  explosion  I  always  dread 
follows.' 

'  Mrs.  Fisher,  at  all  events,  cannot  have 
meant  it.  She  is  too  good-natured,'  said 
Kit,  soothingly ;  aware  of  a  weak  spot  in 
the  possible  feelings  of  indignation  he 
might  be  called  on  to  exercise  towards 
that  fair  dame ;  beauty  is  such  a  help 
towards  condoning  a  woman's  offences. 

'  She  is  good-natured,  but  she  vacillates, 
and  how  can  I  trust  to  a  reed  as  a  friend  ? 
Oh,  Kit,  my  mind  has  been  full  of  doubt 
and  anxiety  these  last  two  days,  and  sus- 
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picions  will    throng   among   my  thoughts 
like  "  bats  among  birds."  ' 

'  Do  not  heed  them,  Hester,'  Kenyon 
murmured,  Avith  all  the  afFectionate  inter- 
est a  man  may  use  towards  a  woman  when 
he  is  a  true  friend,  but  nothing  more. 
'You  are  low — out  of  sorts.  Is  not  that 
it?  And  so  you  cannot  easily  shake  off 
this  despondent  mood.  Women  must  suffer 
so  much  more  in  this  way  than  men,  for 
by  doing  something  we  can  generally  give 
the  tormenting  part  of  our  minds  a  rest. 
You  do  not  care  for  all  the  society  gabble 
here.  Even,  at  last,  I  daresay  it  seems  to  go 
on  so  automatically  round  you,  that  your 
poor  mind  is  as  much  working  upon  itself 
as  if  you  were  in  a  solitude  that  might  be 
felt  .  .  .  Bessie  Armytage  would  call  you 
a  dear,  foolish  child  !'  (It  was  Kit's  only 
way  of  trying  to  caress  Hester  himself  by 
tender  words.     Poor  darling,  she  needed 

it.) 

VOL.  II.  0 
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'  No,  no — my  fears  are  not  morbid,' 
returned  Hester,  under  her  breath, 
calmly,  but  with  dull  hopelessness.  '  Re- 
member my  real  life,  not  the  surface 
bubbles.  The  statue  there — the  coffin — 
they  are  both  awaiting  me.  Have  you 
forgotten  T 

Kit  felt  a  mental  shiver  as  of  sick  dread 
run  through  him. 

'  But  lie  seems  so  changed  lately ;  you 
have  had  a  perfect  calm,  I  fancied.' 

'A  calm — oh,  yes.  Come  and  look  at 
these  curious  old  daggers  on  the  wall  here.' 

Hester  gaily  smiled,  speaking  with  the 
most  lightly  unconcerned  air.  She  had 
just  seen  Mark's  blue  eyes  gleam  towards 
them  both  from  under  his  reddish- white 
bushy  eyebrows.  He  had  hardly  stirred 
his  head,  but  his  prominent  eyeballs 
seemed  to  turn  swiftly  in  their  sockets. 

'  We  are  watched  at  this  very  moment. 
Pretend  to  look  at  this,'  she  went  on,  in 
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an  even  tone,  yet  low  enough  not  to  be 
heard,  touching  some  sharp,  deadly-look- 
ing knives,  hung  in  a  trophy,  with  her 
white  slim  fingers.  '  Don't  you  know, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  deadly  calm,  but 
yet  a  few  lightning  flashes  playing,  there 
is  most  likely  a  storm  brewing  ?  And, 
Kit,  I  have  never  done  him  wrong ;  but  I 
am  afraid.'' 

Kit  drew  in  his  breath  like  a  shivering 
sigh,  critically  fingered  a  Toledo  blade, 
then  an  Italian  stiletto,  his  brows  drawn 
together  with  pain.  (Their  backs  were 
towards  the  others.) 

'Hester,  can  I  do  nothing?' 

'  Yes.  Throw  ofi*  their — his  suspicion 
of  our  saying  anything  special  now.  Then 
don't  think  badly  of  me,  but  meet  me  to- 
night in  the  lane  by  the  little  image  of  the 
Virgin — you  know — at  ten  o'clock.' 

'  To-night — ,'  trying  rapidly  to  calculate 
ways  and  means. 

o2 
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^Yes,  Mark  is  going  to  Monte  Carlo^ 
and  believes  you  always  play  too.  To- 
morrow we  are  to  see  this  grotto,  and 
Sunday  I  shall  be  only  out  at  church. 
Two  whole  days  may  be  gone  before  .  .  . 
I  cannot  hear  waiting  !  Oh,  Kit,  /  must 
ask  your  advice.  And  you  know  we  are 
never  left  alone  now.' 

'  I  will  be  there.' 

Kenyon  suddenly  seemed  aware  from 
Hester's  last  words  that  they  two  never 
had  been  able  to  interchange  any  private 
speech  during  the  past  few  days  ;  and  that 
the  discomfort  he  had  uneasily  felt  thereat 
mio^ht  not  have  been  accidental.  As  a 
man  he  turned  to  immediate  action,  how- 
ever, giving  up  meditation  for  the  present ; 
then,  by  common,  mute  consent,  he  and 
Hester  approached  the  others  with  a  linger- 
ingly,  idle  air.  And  also,  being  a  man, 
and  one  desirous  to  avert  more  gossip 
from  himself  and  Hester,  Kenyon  at  once 
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attached  himself  to  Mi's.  Fisher's  side,  who 
welcomed  him  with  a  seductively  searching 
glance,  and  wooed  him  with  little  murmurs 
and  furtive  smiles. 

'Hush!  we  must  not  talk,  Major  Ken- 
yon,  for  Mr.  Hungerford  is  giving  us  such 
a  delightful  lecture.'  (No  one  else  was 
speaking.)  '  Why  did  you  not  come 
sooner  to  listen?'  with  a  prettily-reproach- 
ful pout. 

'  I  saw  no  room  for  me,'  was  Kit's  in- 
sidious reply,  with  a  survey  of  Mrs.  Fisher's 
immediate  neighbourhood,  as  though  to 
imply  there  only  he  would  have  cared  to 
be. 

Hester  heard,  and  felt  as  if  the  muscles 
round  her  heart  contracted.  Best  women- 
friends  were  thus,  she  morbidly  reflected, 
if  they  could  draw  the  admiration  of  men 
to  themselves ;  and  men  were  thus,  too  ! 
Tell  one,  another  woman  has  spoken  jealous- 
ly of  yourself  and  him — and  ten  to  one  but 
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'  to  avert  suspicion  '  he  will  load  her  with 
attentions,  that  is,  if  she  be  pretty- 

At  this  minute  Kit  certainly  seemed, 
judging  from  glances  and  by-play,  to  be 
flirting  violently  with  Mrs.  Fisher. 

'■  Well,  let  them — what  is  it  to  me  ?  I 
do  not  and  will  not  flirt !  Yet  dare  I  con- 
fide in  him  ?'  thought  Hester,  almost 
desperately,  feeling  as  if  her  one  supposed 
true  stay,  an  oak,  was  bending  like  a  mere 
pithless  hemlock. 

Mark  Hungerford  saw  it  all,  too,  and  he 
shook  his  head  with  a  curiously  quick 
gesture,  and  raised  his  voice  as  he  went 
on  demonstrating  the  effect  of  certain 
coloured  small  phials  he  held  up.  His 
voice,  which  had  been  magnetising  his 
group  of  hearers  with  its  clear  charm  of 
tone,  suddenly  deepened.  He  threw  such 
vigour  into  his  words  and  gestures,  Avhile 
his  eyes  were  bent  piercingly  upon  them, 
as  if  challenging  any   to   dare  w^ander  in 
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attention,  that  all  were  awed,  indeed  spell- 
bound by  his  voice  and  look. 

He  was  discoursing  of  the  secret  poisons 
of  the  Borgias,  and  those  employed  during 
the  ancien  regime  in  France  ;  of  rings  that 
gave  death  in  a  handshake ;  of  fatally- 
scented  gloves,  flowers,  bouquets ;  of  a 
colourless  drop  or  two  that  did  its  work,  a 
powder,  a  pastille.  His  eyes  grew  brighter 
and  brighter,  his  long,  thin  fingers  made 
violently  emphatic  gestures  in  the  air,  so 
that  some  of  those  near  him  shrank  back. 

'And  those  arts  were  thought  lost,'  he 
cried.     '  The  fools ! — all  that  was  known  is 

discoverable  again,  and  this — this! '  He 

snatched  up  a  small,  blue-glass  bottle,  and 
eyed  it  lovingly,  gloatingly;  then,  as  if 
bethinking  himself,  stopped  short  and 
looked  round  on  them  all  in  a  strange, 
searching  way.  '  No  matter — but  there 
are  poisons,  ha,  ha ! — take  warning,  ladies 
— that  will  leave  no  trace.     How  do  you  all 
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like  the  idea,  ha— li  ?  Or  do  you  prefer 
that  of  a  poison-tipped  needle,  so  fine  that 
it  could  be  thrust  into  the  heart  in  sleep, 
and  leave  only  so  faint  a  small,  blue  wound 
that  the  cause  of  death  is  indiscoverable.'' 

Such  a  cruel  gleam  of  delightful  satis- 
faction lit  up  Hungerford's  eyes  and  fea- 
tures, while  he  bent  forward  and  gazed 
close  at  his  circle  as  if  imagining  them 
writhing  in  death  agonies,  that  Mrs.  Fisher 
gave  a  small  dismayed  cry  like  the  squeak 
of  a  mouse.  Even  Mrs.  Vignolles  flushed 
visibly,  and  nervously  drew  out  her  hand- 
kerchief. General  Doyle  muttered,  dis- 
composedly, * 

'  Oh,  come,  Hungerford,  too  good  a 
joke  !  I  say — you'll  frighten  these  ladies.' 
But  Hester  never  quailed.  Kit,  hardly 
daring  to  look  at  her  yet,  could  see  that 
her  face  was  no  paler  than  usual.  But  its 
expression  was  delicately  stern  and  im- 
movable as  a  cameo,  while  her  great  grey 
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eyes  sent  an  answering,  steady  gleam  back 
at  her  husband's  gaze  which  arrested,  then 
.seemed  to  disconcert,  dumfound  him,  for 
his  eyes  dropped. 

Christopher  meanwhile,  standing  in  the 
circle  close  behind  Mrs.  Fisher,  to  whom 
he  had  been  apparently  devoted,  was  yet 
beside  Hester.  She  felt  his  arm  meet  and 
press  hers  gently  but  close,  yet  closer ! 
unseen  by  the  rest,  while  not  a  muscle  of 
his  face  but  seemed  intent  watching  Hun- 
gerford.  A  mere  touch  of  their  arms  near 
the  elbow,  yet  a  living,  thrilling  signal, 
causing  the  blood  which  had  seemed  frozen 
in  Hester's  Heart  to  tingle  again  almost 
gladly  through  her  veins  ;  for  it  said  to 
her  answering  heart,  '  I  am  here — do  not 
judge  me  by  appearances — trust  me.' 

The  same  thought  had  been  for  a  ter- 
rible instant  in  both  their  minds, 

'  Now  that  I,  tying  thy  glass  mask  lightly, 
jMay  gaze  through  these  faint  smokes  curling  whitely, 
As  thou  pliest  thy  trade  in  this  devil's  smithy — 
Which  is  the  poison  to  poison  her,  prithee?' 
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^You  are  coming  to  Monte  Carlo  this 
evening  with  me  of  course,  Kenyon  ?  The 
ladies  are  not,  only  because  we  shall  ap- 
preciate the  charm  of  their  society  more 
to-morrow,'  remarked  Hungerford,  later. 
And  his  tone  had  again  an  almost  irre- 
sistible entrain  of  a  man  who  keenly  en- 
joyed life's  pleasures,  but  liked  them  in 
company,  while  towards  the  womankind  it 
was  Grandisonian  in  clear-ringing  courtesy. 

'  So  sorry,'  came  lazily  from  Kenyon,  in 
his  most  dulcet  accents,  while  his  eyes 
became  what  some  inquisitive  woman  had 
once  called  '  inscrutable  darkness,'  '  but 
I  have  to  dine  in  Nice — promised  a  friend 
to  spend  the  evening.' 

^  Bring  your  friend  !     Come  along.' 

'  Can't,  you  see.  My  friend  hates  play 
— wants  me  to  give  it  up  too,'  murmured 
Kit,  with  utterly  expressionless  features, 
whilst  Hester  felt  thankful  to  good  General 
Doyle,  who  just  then  drew  her  attention 
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to  some  misdeed  of  the  government  in  the 
paper.  He  thought  he  was  nicely  divert- 
ing her  mind  from  late  discomposure, 
women  being  weak-minded  creatures,  as 
Hungerford  should  have  remembered — 
and  she  blushed  a  rosy  red,  unseen  of  any, 
behind  his  burly  person,  and  the  Times  he 
held  out,  pointing  to  a  passage  with  de- 
nunciatory finger. 

'Dear  me,  Major  Kenyon,  I  am  afraid 
we  should  not  care  to  have  your  friend 
introduced  to  us.  I  was  just  going  to 
say  we  feel  quite  jealous  of  anyone  who 
takes  you  away,'  said  Mrs.  Fisher,  archly. 

'  Better  not,'  responded  Kenyon,  with  a 
look  she  interpreted  as  full  of  meaning. 
*  Jealousy  is  generall}^  a  mistake.' 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MEETING  IN  THE  LANE. 

Ten  o'clock!  Throiigli  the  darkness  the 
sounds  struck  slowly,  solemnly  from  the 
clock  of  the  Carmelite  monastery  up  yon- 
der on  the  hill's  brow.  A  woman  covered 
with  a  long  black  mantle  cowered  against 
the  wall  of  living  rock  that  rose  on  one 
side  of  the  lane  behind  the  Beausite  Villa. 
There  was  a  little  wayside  image  rudely 
carved  above  her  head.  The  lane  was  in- 
closed by  this  rock  on  one  side,  fringed 
with  cactus  here  and  there,  on  the  other 
by  a  loosely-built  stone  fence.  There  was 
a  little  gate  near  into  the  Beausite  shrub- 
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bery,  by  which  she  had  stolen  forth  a  few 
seconds  ago.  Seconds  ! — they  seemed  hours 
of  fear  and  suspense. 

Hester  was  vividly  conscious,  as  she 
waited  there,  of  all  her  daily  sins  during 
the  past  week.  So  short  a  while  ago  !  and 
she  had  felt  herself  standing  on  the  diffi- 
cult path  of  duty,  with  a  calm  almost 
pleased  consciousness  of  having  after  long 
resignation  and  patience  won  the  upper 
heights  ;  there,  surely,  no  small  trials  could 
vex  her  more.  And,  now,  how  fallen  from 
that  estate  !  She  had  been  jealous,  suspi- 
cious, curious ;  she  had  harboured  anger 
against  Mrs.  Yignolles,  and  even  Edith 
Fisher,  each  day ;  despite  her  nightly  prayers 
and  efforts  to  forgive  both  fully  before  she 
slept.  Incredible  as  it  seemed  to  herself, 
she  had  lately  lost  her  temper  with  poor 
Adrian — because  the  boy,  loving  her  awk- 
wardly, would  hang  on  her  arm  or  follow 
like  her  shadow — and  she  so  often  longed 
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to  be  alone.  And  worse !  when  even  little 
Ada  was  naughty,  and  had  howled  yester- 
day, Hester  had  been  cross,  downrightly 
cross. 

This  poor  woman,  waiting  anxiously  in 
the  night  by  the  Virgin's  image,  felt  her- 
self sinful.  And  this — this  seemed  the 
most  guilty  deed  of  all,  comino^  out  to  meet 
Christopher. 

'  It  may  be  wrong — but  no  matter  how 
wrong,  there  is  no  help  for  it,'  she  mur- 
mured to  herself 

A  step  came  along  the  lane,  doubtfully. 
A  stick  sounded  as  if  tapping  the  rock  at 
intervals  like  a  blind  man.  Hester  start- 
ed, and  stood  ready  for  flight ;  but  it  was 
Kenyon  who  came  towards  her ;  she  re- 
cognised his  figure  though  there  was  hard- 
ly any  light. 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said  at  once,  taking 
her  cold  hand  and  holding  it  in  his  own. 
'  I  thought  the  place  was  lower  down  the 
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lane,  and  it  is  so  pitchy-dark  I  liave  been 
feeling  about  in  desperation.  You  seemed 
only  one  of  tlie  shadows  too,  but  that  you 
moved  as  I  came  up  .  .  .  Now,  Hester — 
you  ivill  tell  me  all  that  has  been  troubling 
you?' 

For,  although  she  had  come  out  only  to 
speak  with  him,  Hester  felt  suddenly 
tongue-tied,  agonised,  and  stood  dumb  as 
her  own  stone  semblance,  the  Galatea. 

'  Oh  !  it  is  so  difficult,'  she  sighed.  '  If 
I  did  not  believe  you  do  care ' 

'  Care  !'  echoed  Kit,  with  a  sigh  from  his 
heart. 

'  You  do  !  You  are  my  friend ;  and 
there  is  no  one  else  on  earth  to  stand  by 
me  excepting  my  own  people,  and  they 
are  all  far  away.  And  there  is  so  much  to 
say,  and  so  little  time  to  tell  it  all !'  the 
poor  woman  cried;  the  w^ords  hurrying 
rapidly  from  her  now,  as  she  realised  her 
position.     '  Oh !  Christopher,  I  thought  I 
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could  bear  on,  and  tell  no  one,  but  now — 
my  courage  seems  all  going.' 

'  Has  he — your  husband — been  ill-using 
you  again  ?'  asked  Kit,  with  a  savage  feel- 
ing in  his  breast,  and  in  a  tone  of  authori- 
tative sternness,  being  determined  to  know 
the  truth. 

'  What  matter  if  he  has — he  cannot 
help  himself  Kit,  don't  you  remember 
my  telling  you  we  must  not  judge  him. 
Think — ask  yourself — if  all  he  says  and 
does  is  like — other  people?' 

The  last  words  came  so  low  and  piti- 
fully, one  whose  ears  were  less  strained 
to  catch  her  every  accent  might  have  lost 
them.     Kenyon  replied  slowly,  gravely, 

'  I  see.  You  think  he  is  a  little  oif  his 
head.' 

'Not  always  .  .  .  but  at  times  he  is 
mad  !  .  .  .  And,  Kit — he  is  growing  w^orse.' 

'Are  you  certain?  Have  you  consulted 
anyone  else — any  doctor  ?     Some  persons 
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have  manias  that  are  not  dangerous,'  was 
all  Kenyon  could  at  the  moment  feebly 
suo:o:est.  In  his  heart  he  was  instinc- 
tively  only  too  sure  Hester  was  right. 
And  he  seemed  to  have  known  it  always 
himself  in  a  manner;  though,  in  truth, 
the  thought  had  never  fully  taken  shape 
in  his  mind  till  now.  Hungerford's  clever 
talk  and  flashes  of  brilliant  intellect  had 
saved  him  from  being  thought  more  than 
^  very  odd.' 

'  I  did  ask  a  kind  doctor  in  Germany, 
who  was  attending  me  when  I  was  ill. 
I  had  just  begun  to  guess  it,  about  a 
year  after  my  marriage.  He  watched 
Mark,  and  told  me  he  was  afraid  I  was 
right,  but  to  cheer  up.  All  might  still 
go  well,  if  I  took  care  of  him  patiently, 
like  a  good  wife.  I  have  tried  to  be 
patient ! — What  woman  would  not  pity 
her  husband  in  such  a  case  ?  Who  could 
blame   him,  when   one   knew  the   cause? 

VOL.  II.  F 
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— But,  alas,  things  have  not  gone  well, 
but  ill.' 

Kenyon  groaned.  He  quite  understood 
that  Hester  was  one  of  those  noble  souls 
of  whom  it  has  been  finely  said,  that  Avith 
them,  Hout  comprendre  est  tout  pardon- 
ner.'  And  he  asked  himself  the  query 
that  is  as  old  as  human  existence  :  'Whv 
are  good  women  so  often  ill-mated  ?' 

Hester  went  on,  with  pained,  quick 
utterance, 

'  Then  last  year  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Vognolles,  and  find  out, 
for  my  child's  sake,  was  it  hereditary. 
She  was — very  unkind  !  But  she  said 
no.  And,  in  matters  like  that,  she  speaks 
the  truth.' 

'  Unkind  !  My  poor,  poor  Hester.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  anyone  with  a  heart 
could  be  unkind  on  such  a  subject ;  least 
of  all,  to  you.' 

'She  said   she   had  warned   me   before 
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marriage  that  Mark  liad  led  a  wild  life : 
that  and  drink  often  brings  on  madness. 
It  was  true  enough — but  how  should  I 
believe  my  unsuccessful  rival  ?' 

'  I  never  knew  before  she  was  so.' 

(It  seemed  to  Kit  as  if  he  were  being 
suddenly  introduced  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  painted  show  we  call  life ;  and  that 
the  sight  of  all  the  traps,  pulleys,  and 
so  forth,  revealed  there,  bewildered  him.) 
Then  he  added,  with  fresh,  tender  solici- 
tude for  her  well-being, 

'  You  are  shivering ;  it  is  too  cold  for 
you  here.  Is  there  no  place  else  we  could 
talk  but  in  this  lane  ?' 

'No,  no.  It  would  be  dangerous  else- 
w^here — there  are  no  bushes  here  for  any- 
one to  listen  in.  You  don't  know  what 
trouble  I  had  in  getting  safely  out  of  the 
house.  Esther  Scatena,  Ada's  nurse,  help- 
ed me ;  she  is  the  only  servant  I  can  trust. 
Even  my  own  maid  came  to  me  from  Mrs. 

p2 
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Vignolles,  and  might  tell  her ;  and  slie 
would  tell  Mark.' 

'-  Good  heavens  !  are  you  surrounded  by 
spies,  then?  Why  do  you  bear  it? — can 
you  not  sweep  them  all  out  of  the  house  T 

'  Impossible.  One  of  Mark's  manias  has 
been  his  extraordinary  jealousy  about  me ; 
he  has  said  the  most  terrible  things  to  me 
without  a  shadow  of  cause.  Then,  under- 
standing Emma  thoroughly,  he  uses  her 
as  his  watch- dog,  and — well,  she  is  not 
very  well-off,  so  it  is  a  help  to  her  to  live 
as  much  as  possible  with  us.' 

^  But,  Hester,  has  she  no  heart  ?  is  she 
pitiless  ?  I  always  thought  her  merely  a 
kindly,  foolish  little  woman.' 

'I  do  not  believe  she  hates  me  at  all. 
I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that,  knowing 
Mark's  state,  she  is  not  sorry  to  have 
escaped  marrying  him — and  even  prefers 
seeing  me  mistress  of  his  house  to  any 
other  woman,'  said  Hester,  w^ith  a  curious 
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intonation  of  the  latter  words  which  Kit 
did  not  well  understand. 

At  that  moment  a  door  in  the  villa 
opened  ;  men's  voices  and  steps  approached 
through  the  shrubbery,  while  a  lantern 
flashed  at  intervals.  Kenyon  put  his  arm 
on  the  sudden  impulse  round  Hester's 
shoulders. 

'  Darling  !  .  .  .  come  up  the  lane  with 
me  quick.     They  must  not  find  you.' 

But  Hester  did  not  stir  an  inch,  and 
seemed  rooted  to  the  ground. 

'  Don't  speak,  don't  move !'  she  mur- 
mured. '  I  know  who  it  is — the  man- 
servants. They  will  go  down  the  other 
way  to  Nice.' 

In  a  fever  of  anxiety  for  her  sake, 
Kenyon  was  bound  to  stand  there  also, 
motionless.  The  men  swung  the  gate 
open.  The  lantern's  light  described  a 
bright  three-quarters  of  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  within  a  mere  few  feet  of  where 
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these  two  stood  in  the  shadow  by  the  little 
altar,  just  sheltered  by  a  slight  curve  of 
rock.     One  coarse  voice  said, 

'■  We  must  look  out  and  be  back  before 
the  guv'nor  to-night.  He  may  be  up  to 
some  of  his  larks,  and  steal  in  like  an  old 
burglar  to  catch  somebody  tripping.' 

'  Never  fear.  He  doesn't  try  that  game 
with  me^'  replied  a  deeper,  pompous  voice, 
in  which  Kenyon  recognised  the  butler's 
tones. 

The  men,  as  Hester  predicted,  turned 
down  the  lane  in  the  opposite  direction. 
They  were  safe. 

'  That  was  Russ  and  the  footman.  They 
go  down  every  night  to  drink  at  the 
taverna,  and  only  come  back  very  late, 
and  sometimes  tipsy.  That  man  Russ  is 
my  enemy,'  murmured  Hester,  as  the  last 
sounds  died  away. 

'  He — why  ?'  asked  Christopher.  His 
arm   was    still   round  Hester,   as   he   was 
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aware  through  every  vein  in  his  body  ; 
and  therewith  a  sudden  glad,  wild  sense  of 
at  last  giving  her  at  least  some  protection, 
tenderness,  affection,  had  taken  possession 
of  him. 

Hester  had  been,  if  diiFerently,  even 
more  sensitively  thrilled  by  that  touch, 
too.  To  her  it  meant  that  one  being  on 
earth  would  still  stand  between  her  and 
cruelty,  danger,  or  (who  could  tell?) 
worse !  Nay,  more,  that  he  might  still 
care  for  her  as  of  old,  when  she  had  been 

so  dear  to  him,  he  had  been  so  to  Jm^ ! 

Hester  dared  not  feel  so  any  longer :  by 
a  slight  abrupt  movement  she  stood  free. 

'  You  were  speaking  of  Russ,'  she  said, 
in  a  harsh  voice.  '  He  is  my  worst  spy. 
He  was  Mr.  Hungerford's  confidential  ser- 
vant for  some  years  before  I  married ; 
partly  managed  his  affairs — knew  most 
about  them,  at  least.  He  is  not  so  much 
a  bad  man,  I  think,  as  that  he  is  grasping. 
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I  discovered  him  in  a  good  many  small 
peculations,  and  naturally  tried  to  stop 
them  and  get  him  dismissed.  His  power 
was  firmer  than  mine,  however,'  (cynically), 
'  he  could  not  he  parted  ivith,  and  knew  it 
.  .  .  Why  ? — Because  he  knows  his  mas- 
ter's condition,  and  Mark  in  a  strange  way 
has  come  to  trust  him  with  the  secret,  I 
believe  (for  he  is  fully  aware  himself  when 
his  attacks  are  coming  on).  He  looks  on 
Russ  as  a  friendly  keeper,  who  for  self- 
interest  will  screen  any  outbreak,  if  possi- 
ble, from  public  observation,  and  nurse 
him  till  he  is  well  again  .  .  .  Don't  you 
remember  how,  some  time  ago,  you  were 
all  told  he  had  gone  off  to  Paris  for  some 
days  ?  He  was  here,  kept  in  his  own  room 
by  Russ.' 

^  But,  Hester,  how  will  all  this  end  ?' 
'  God  knows  !  who  has  appointed  me  to 
bear  it,'  Hester  replied,  clasping  her  hands 
convulsively.     '  As  I  took  him  for  better 
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for  worse,  I  have  tried  hard  to  do  my 
duty ;  and  for  the  child's  sake  I  hoped  no 
one  would  ever  know  the  dreadful  truth. 
The  doctor  told  me  madness  mostly  passes 
from  father  to  son,  and  mother  to  daugh- 
ter ;  and  so  I  pray  and  really  believe  my 
poor  little  one  will  escape,  for  she  is  most 
like  me.  But  I  have  a  new  terror.  Mark 
used  to  be  quite  proud  of  her ;  the  baby 
seemed  the  only  creature  he  had  affection 
for,  and  now  by  some  terrible  freak  he 
seems  to  hate  her  at  times.  He  struck  me 
this  morning,  and  Ada  cried  out ;  then 
he  turned  upon  her,  and  I  verily  believe 
would  have  injured  her  in  his  passion,  but 
that  her  nurse  snatched  her  away,  and 
that  Russ  interfered.  Then  you  know  she 
has  never  been  allowed  out  with  us  in  our 
walks  lately.' 

'  But  why?     I  do  not  understand.' 
'  We  brought  her  at  first,  you  know,  for 
three  or  four  days.     Then   Mark    said  it 
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was  bad  for  her,  ridiculous — I  imagine  he 
wished  Adrian  to  stay  the  more  closely  by 
us.'  (Certainly  the  long-legged  freckled 
lad  had  always  hung  lately  with  rather 
wearisome  though  sincere  affection  on 
Hester's  patient  arm.) 

'  But  he,  Hungerford,  has  been  so  mark- 
edly civil  to  me — has  never  seemed  jeal- 
ous !     What  does  it  mean,  Hester  ?' 

'  Don't  ask  me.  I  am  afraid  to  guess. 
At  first  it  all  seemed  natural  to  me.  But 
lately  I  have  a  terrible  dread  that  he  is 
like  a  fowler  who  thinks  his  birds  have 
been  fluttering  over  the  net,  and  that  at 
last  he  will  have  them  snared.'  Hester 
was  nearly  crying  now.  '  And,  what  is 
worst  of  all,  he  has  now  threatened  several 
times  lately  that  I  am  spoiling  Ada  !  that 
he  will  take  my  own  child  from  me  be- 
cause I  cannot  bring  her  up  as  pleases 
him.  Kit,  that  is  driving  me  mad !  Help 
me — will  not  the  law  help  us  both?      1 
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have  no  one  on  earth  to  turn  to  now  but 
you.  And  he  may  do  it:  he  may  do  any- 
thing to  us  both,  any  day,  any  hour.  Can 
you  not  save  us  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  for  myself, 
what  does  it  matter !  but  for  my  chihrs 
sake,  lest  it  should  be  taken  from  me,  per- 
haps its  life  endangered — I  may  have  to 
leave  him.'  Hester  moaned  and  wrung 
her  hands.  '  Oh,  what  is  right  ?  what  is 
best?' 

'  Leave  him,  yes,'  hotly  exclaimed  Ken- 
yon  ;  his  body  seeming  to  take  iire  on  a 
sudden  from  a  secret  flame  he  had  so  long 
lately  tried  to  smother,  with  such  pangs 
and  stings  of  hopelessness  and  regret.  He 
had  tried  to  tell  himself  that  he  only  must 
— only  did  regard  Hester  as  the  sovereign 
lady  of  his  mind ;  the  dearest  of  friends  ; 
a  pure  and  blessed  guardian  angel.  But 
now  he  knew  he  loved  her  as  a  woman — 
that  his  old  love  had  always  lived,  and 
was  far  o^reater  than    ever!     'Yes,   there 
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are  times  like  this,  when  not  only  life  it- 
self, but  the  whole  good  of  your  life,  its 
whole  enjoyment,  is  at  stake.  Hester, 
even  if  this  man  spares  your  life,  what  is 
it  worth  to  you  with  him  ?  It  is  a  mere 
miserable  existence.  I  have  watched  you 
— I  see  it,  day  by  day.  You  must  leave 
him  !  Your  own  soul  is  crying  out  not  to 
be  deprived  for  ever  of  its  due  happiness — 
why  should  you  be  sacrificed  for  ever  ?' 

*What  do  you  mean?'  Hester  interrupt- 
ed him,  dismayed.  '  What  happiness  can 
I  have  if  even  I  go— I  am  bound  to  Mark 
while  his  life  lasts.  Enjoyment — we  were 
not  born  on  earth  to  expect  enjoyment, 
but  sorrow,  schooling,  as  our  due.  That 
is  my  creed.' 

Kenyon  heeded  her  not. 

'  You  shall  have  some  happiness  yet,'  he 
uttered,  passionately,  coming  closer  and 
standing  over  her,  while  Hester  trembled, 
for  she  knew — ay,  still  knew  after  all  her 
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pride  of  chastity,  her  scorn  of  weaker  wo- 
men!—that  this  man's  touch,  his  presence 
was  more  to  her  than  all  the  world  beside. 
Christopher  went  on,  '  I  will  make  you 
happy.  If  you  once  thought  I  could,  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  that,  dearly  as  I 
loved  you  then,  you  are  a  thousand  times 
dearer  to  me  now  !  Oh,  heavens  !  what  a 
fool  I  was  ever  to  have  let  you  go,  through 
fears  and  doubts.  But  come  still  to  me !  I 
will  cherish  you  more  than  my  own  soul.  We 
will  forget  all  this  misery  ;  and,  while  life 
lasts,  we  two  shall  never  be  parted  anymore.' 
Hester  could  not  speak,  for  with  one  of 
his  quick  impulses  Kenyon  had  forcibly 
imprisoned  her  in  his  arms,  and  was  gently 
kissing  her  hands,  her  hair,  the  black  lace 
wound  about  her  head.  He  was  so  fond 
of  her  he  could  not  restrain  himself  from 
that.  And  yet  he  dared  not — even  then — 
against  her  will  have  allowed  his  lips  to 
touch  her  face. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  TWO  EVILS,  CHOOSE  THE  LESS. 

Kit  started,  relaxing  his  hold,  on  a  low 
cry  coming  from  her  lips  as  one  in  pain. 
Hester  broke  from  him  shuddering,  but 
could  escape  only  a  step,  being  sto^Dped  by 
the  rock.  She  leant  there,  trembling  vio- 
lently, covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

'Oh,  Kit!— Kit!  This  from  you!  I 
never  thought  you  could  have  given  me 
such  pain,'  moaned  the  unhappy  woman,  in 
tones  of  anguish  so  poignant,  they  pierced 
her  hearer  to  the  quick.  That  was  all 
.  .  .  Hester's  voice  failed,  and  choking 
sobs  followed. 
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Christopher — racked  by  her  grief,  yet 
maddened  by  the  hopelessness  of  the  situa- 
tion— stood  by,  beseeching  her  forgive- 
ness :  entreating  her  to   be  soothed  ;  only 

to   listen    to    him uroino;   her    ao^ain 

with  broken  words  of  love's  despair,  not 
passion.  What  he  said  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  Neither  knew  afterwards,  except 
that  he  had  persuaded  himself,  that  because 
his  longing  to  shield,  to  guard,  and  cherish 
Hester  was  so  great,  it  must  be  right — 
Right !  judged  by  wider  laws  than  those  of 
human  makino^,  laws  strong^er  than  circum- 
stances;  justified  by  her  life  irretrievably 
spoiled,  her  trust  in  a  protector  outraged — 
best  for  both. 

*  Never !'  she  panted.  '  Would  you  have 
me  blush  before  my  child?' 

It  was  the  touchstone  of  her  woman's 
heart.  Kenyon  at  once  recognised  the 
fiat. 

'  Forgive     me  .  .  . '  he    said,    humbly, 
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ashamed  of  himself;  then,  after  a  long 
sigh,  '  I  ought  to  have  known  better — but 
impulse  sweeps  away  one's  reasons  at  times 
.  .  .  There  is  a  last  and  rightful  resource, 
however,  to  save  you.  (But  he  did  not 
yet  say  what  this  was.  He  dared  not — so 
soon  after  wounding  her  most  sacred  feel- 
ings— lest  he  should  seem  self-interested 
still.  And  Hester's  mind  was  such  a  sea 
of  storm-tossed  conflicting  emotions,  she 
hardly  knew  what  he  last  said.) 

Kenyon  had  indeed  been  beside  himself. 
Even  then,  he  found  himself  wondering  at 
the  inner  unknown  man  that  had  suddenly 
sprung  up  within  his  other  self;  the  new 
being  who  had  spoken  passionately,  wildly ; 
deaf  and  obstinate  to  the  faintly  dismayed 
reproaches  of  the  calmer  man — the  friend 
of  self-denying,  patient  resolutions — who 
had  held  sway  in  his  dual  being  for  past 
days. 

'Heaven  knows  !'  he  said,  now  low  and 
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truly,  all  his  passion  burnt  to  ashes.  ^I 
came  here  this  evening  without  one  thought 
of  saying  all  this  ! — only  meaning  to  lay 
my  last  service  honestly  at  your  commands 
.  .  .  Still,  Hester,  will  you  not  sometimes 
think  a  little  of  me,  too  ?  My  life  will 
seem  wrecked,  if  utterly  without  you. 
You  were  my  one  star  in  a  black,  hope- 
less sky.  At  least  allow  me  in  future  to 
stay  near  you — to  help  you.  We  parted 
once  before,  at  bitter  cost  to  us  both. 
Must  we  part  entirely  once  more — perhaps 
never  to  meet  again  ?' 

'  Yes  !     It  will  be  best.' 

Hester,  raising  her  bowed  head,  faced 
him  in  such  a  flame  of  pure  high  feeling, 
her  tears  seemed  scorched  dry. 

'  Remember  how  I  told  you  that  evening 
up  by  the  lakes,  three  years  ago  ;  it  would 
be  far,  far  better  that  we  two  should  never 
meet.  And  I  was  right,  if  I  cry  to  you 
for  help — the   one  being   I   believed   in  ! 

VOL.  ir.  Q 
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And  you — you  ! Oh,  Christo- 
pher.    I  trusted  you  so  !' 

'  My  poor  Hester.  And  now  you  know 
that  I  am  just  as  selfish  and  despicable 
as  the  rest  of  men,  only  weaker  and  more 
vacillating  than  most — we  wdll  hope,  for 
mankind's  sake,'  Kenyon  returned,  with 
cynical  self-bitterness. 

'You  are  not.  You  always  said  the 
worst  of  yourself,'  Hester  retorted;  unable, 
as  in  older  days,  to  hear  him  vilify  him- 
self without  quick,  pained  contradiction. 
'  Oh,  dear  Christopher,  you  are  good  in 
heart,  and  try  to  do  the  best  for  everyone 
round  you,  whatever  you  may  say.' 

'  And  yet  I  would  have  done  the  worst 
by  you  now,  you  think,'  with  a  great  sigh. 
'Which  of  us  is  right?  For  I  know  of 
no  goodness  in  me,  unless  it  be  the  faculty 
of  seeing  and  recognising  it  in  some  few 
women,  such  as  you — still  fewer  men.' 

'But  you  do  believe  in  your  religion 
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still?  You  do  feel  that  it  is  far  higher 
than  all  love,  to  hold  fast  by  duty  in  this 
hard  world?'  Hester  urged,  breathlessly. 

'Don't  ask  me  what  I  believe.  There 
seems  no  ground  left  under  me  these  last 
few  years — my  mind  has  no  foothold,  but 
sinks  in  deep  Avaters.  Duty ! — there  is  a 
natural  duty  of  self-protection,  which  women 
often  forget  in  their  too  great  eagerness 
to  martyrise  themselves  for  others  .  .  . 
What  good  will  they  reap  for  their  sacri- 
fices, if  there  is  no  such  hereafter  of 
rewards,  or  remembrance  of  deeds,  as  you 
believe  in?' 

'  If  even  there  is  none^  I  should  hate 
myself,  while  life  lasts,  if  I  did  not  try  to 
do  what  I  feel  is  right ! — I  can't  reason. 
Kit,  but  I  know  I  should  be  miserable,' 
Hester  returned,  with  pathetic  certainty 
for  herself,  yet  beseeching  persuasion  ;  be- 
ing sorely  troubled  for  this  man,  her  friend, 
whose  tone  was  sorrowingly  without  hope. 

q2 
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'  Poor,  dear  child !  Yes,  women  live  by 
their  feelings !  And  yet  you  are  miser- 
able now,  though  you  have  tried  your 
best  nobly  and  bravely  by  your  husband. 
Oh,  they  say  this  world  is  governed  for 
the  best,  but  to  me  it  seems  often  a  hope- 
lessly bewildering  tangle  .  .  .  Hester  dear, 
confess  you  feel  sometimes  like  me !  I 
have  tried  to  follow  duty,  too  ;  but  some- 
times one  does  not  know  lohere  it  lies — or 
a  horrible  misgiving  dawns  that  all  has 
been   a   mistake,    and    one's    best    efforts 

wasted.      Look    at    vourself No,    I 

will  not  say  another  word  to  vex  you — 
but  after  these  years  of  fruitless  misery 
you  must  leave  Hungerford  !  you  must,  in 
self-preservation.' 

'  No — it  is  not  for  my  own  sake.  It  is 
for  that  of  my  child.  It  is  a  great  evil 
to  leave  my  husband,  when  I  swore  to 
keep  by  him  in  sickness  or  health,  but 
of  two  evils  we  must  choose  the  less.' 
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'  You  love  him  really,  after  all,  then — 
is  that  it  ?'  asked  Kenyon,  hoarsely. 

'  I  do  not,'  replied  Hester,  speaking 
from  soul  to  soul.  '  I  never  did,  and  told 
him  he  could  only  have  my  gratitude, 
from  the  first — that  and  my  duty.' 

*  Gratitude  f  burst  bitterly  from  Chris- 
topher. '  Yes :  for  blows,  ill-usage,  and 
tyranny  in  private,  however  he  may  dress 
out  his  slave  in  public.  And  duty  ? — 
Hester  !  how  does  he  heep  his  by  you  T 

^  We  must  judge  no  one.  And  he  is 
not  even  responsible,'  faltered  the  Avoman 
and  wife  who  heard  him,  shrinking  back — 
as  if  some  new  blackness  of  trouble  over- 
shadowed her.  '  Kit — what  is  it  ? — do 
you  mean  anything  worse  ?' 

'  I  mean  this,  that  by  common  report 
you  could  be  free  from  this  slavery  when 
you  please  ;  that  you  have  the  right  to 
divorce  hira,'  uttered  Kit,  gloomily,  feel- 
ing ashamed  to  be  the  first  to  tell  her  so ; 
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to  seem  breaking  mute  faith  with  the  man 
whose  threshold  he  had  so  lately  crossed. 
And  yet  he  had  known  and  kept  silence 
some  weeks — though  indignation  was  hot 
within  him. 

^  Common  report — is  that  all  ?  I  have 
heard  enough,  only  too  much  of  this 
before,'  Hester  answered,  with  forced  calm- 
ness, to  Kenyon's  surprise.  Yet  there  was 
a  tremor  in  her  voice,  and  he  could  see, 
even  in  the  dark,  the  proud  scorn  with 
which  she  raised  her  head.  ^  If  I  fail  to 
raise  him,  at  least  he  cannot  degrade  me. 
Poor  man — he  is  the  more  to  be  pitied. 
But  to  seek  a  divorce !  no.  Major  Kenyon ; 
never  for  me.  It  may  seem  right  to 
others,  and  may  be  right  for  them — not 
to  a  woman  Avho  holds  my  faith  as  firmly 
as  I  have  been  taught  it.  Whatever  law 
may  say  and  courts  may  judge,  whatever 
Mark  Hungerford  may  do !  never  can  I 
think  it  right  that  those  whom  God  hath 
joined  men  shall  put  asunder.' 
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'  Whom  God  has  joined,'  echoed  Kenyon, 
in  saddest  derision.  '  It  is  the  old  tale, 
"  Athene  to  a  Satyr "...  man's  reason 
bars  the  bans  which  God  allowed." ' 

'Not  so,'  said  Hester,  gently.  *  He 
knows  that  only  through  suffering  we  can 
be  made  strong.' 

*  But,  Hester — if  you  have  any  belief  in 
me  left,  I  implore  you,  do  not  think  of  me 
as  asking  in  mere  self-interest ! — but,  tell 
me,  why,  when  other  women  deign  to 
accept  a  just  deliverance  from  wrong  and 
neglect,  you  should  reject  it?  ' 

'  Because  what  has  been  in  a  woman's 
earliest  teaching,  what  has  grown  into  her 
belief,  and  become  a  certainty  of  right  or 
wrong  to  her,  is  at  last  such  a  living  part 
of  herself  that  she — that  I,  would  feel 
mangled,  bleeding  all  my  life  long,  if  I  con- 
sented to  it.  In  fact,  as  I  have  been  taught 
and  hold,  there  is  no  true  separation  from 
marriage  to  those  of  my  belief  but  by 
death.' 
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'  This  is  madness — pious  madness,'  reiter- 
ated Kenyon,  beyond  himself,  for  her  sake 
it  must  be  said.     If  she  would  but  yield, 
to  save  her  from  torment  now,  and  possibly 
gain  her  still,  some  happiness  in  future  was 
yet  possible — the  chance  was  trembling  in 
the  balance.     '  Hester  !  dear,  dear  Hester, 
you  are  crazed  with  too  much  brooding 
alone,  and  straining  at  impossible  goodness 
on  this  earth.     Forgive  my  words  ! — you 
know  my  meaning.     You  dearest,  best  of 
little   women,  other  women,   good  too  as 
you  !  take  back  their  freedom  as  a  sacred 
right.' 

'  Let  them  do  so.  It  may  be  right  for 
them.  I  cannot  argue ;  I  dare  not  try  to 
decide — only  I  know  this,  it  will  not  be 
right  to  me,  unless  I  can  unmake  all  my 
teaching  from  a  child,'  uttered  Hester,  her 
strength  spent.  All  the  straitness  of  her 
straitest  creed — the  sense  of  indissoluble 
bonds  to  which  she  had  bound  herself,  and 
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the  sacred  force  of  such  vows,  however 
violated — Avas  strong  within  her.  She 
ended  with  ahiiost  a  wail,  ^I  have  thought 
of  this  possibility,  myself,  for  a  year  back. 
I  have  argued  it  out  in  every  way,  and 
cannot  do  it.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said 
about  it!  .  .  .  But,  Kit — I  asked  you  here 
to-night  to  consult  you  about  ways  and 
means,  and  my  hour  is  almost  gone ' 

'Tell  me  them,'  said  Kenyon. 

So  Hester  told  him. 

One  of  her  uncles,  of  the  kindly,  helpful 
Armytage  clan,  was  returning  soon  to 
Eno^land.  She  thouo-ht  of  writing:  to  him 
and  entrusting  her  letter  to  Kenyon,  as 
her  own  letters,  it  seemed,  always  passed, 
she  believed,  under  the  jealous  eye  of  her 
husband,  or  some  servant.  True,  she 
might  attempt  to  post  one  herself,  when 
out  in  her  carriage  with  Mrs.  Fisher  or 
Mrs.  VignoUes.  But  it  was  curious  how, 
with  apparent   liberty,  she   3'^et    felt  that 
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most  of  her  smallest  actions  were  somehow 
eventually  known  to  Mark.  And  she 
could  not  reason  about  it,  but  she  was 
now  afraid  of  every  shadow,  each  leaf  that 
stirred — the  thought  of  Mark's  discovery 
of  her  actions  and  vengeance  seemed  to 
paralyse  her.  Then  the  answer  must  be 
enclosed  under  cover  to  Kenyon.  Her 
own  letters  were  all  scrutinised,  often 
opened  by  Hungerford. 

'Yes,  I  will  do  it/  said  Kenyon.  'But 
when  did  you  last  hear  from  Mrs.  Army- 
tage?     She  should  be  coming  home  soon.' 

'  Not  for  several  mails.  Oh  !  no — I  fear 
she  is  not  coming.' 

So,  having  said  and  settled  all  of  details 
that  could  be  done,  their  interview  was 
over. 

'Hester,'  said  Christopher  Kenyon,  fin- 
ally, 'is  this  decision  of  yours  against  a 
lawful  freedom  irrevocable  ?     Will  no  per- 
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suasion — no  example  of  others — no  proofs 
satisfy  your  conscience  ?' 

^None,  none,'  she  answered. 

Then,  holding  both  his  hands,  as  he  had 
grasped  hers,  she  went  on,  looking  so 
near  into  his  eyes  he  fancied,  even  in 
the  darkness,  he  could  see  the  clear  light 
of  highest  love  and  noble  steadfastness 
shining  there. 

'■  Oh,  my  friend,  if  you  are  my  friend, 
if  indeed  you  love  me — I  ask  you  with  my 
whole  soul,  never  ask  me  more.' 

'Never  more!'  said  Kenyon,  his  lips 
parting  to  utter,  as  if  despite  himself,  and 
with  a  sigh,  what  seemed  a  prophecy. 

'Good-night,'  returned  Hester;  and,  slip- 
ping from  him,  like  a  shadow  passed  into 
the  shrubbery. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

^  FIDARSI  E  BENE  ;    MA  NON  FIDARSI  E  MEGLIO.' 

The  next  day,  the  projected  expedition 
to  the  grotto,  organised  by  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford,  took  place  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  a  perfect  day ;  one  of  those  when 
the  mere  pleasure  of  being  alive  seems 
exquisite.  The  party  from  Beau  site  Villa 
were  all  driving  along  the  level  coast - 
road.  There  were  great  hills  rising  abrupt- 
ly on  the  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  white 
surf  fringing  the  shore;  then  pale-blue 
water,  blue  as  turquoise,  deepening  sud- 
denly into  the  dark,  gloriously  blue,  wide 
Mediterranean  stretching  to  the  horizon. 
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Mark  Hungerford  had  himself  mar- 
shalled his  party  before  starting.  He 
drove  Mrs.  Fisher  in  a  light,  high-wheeled 
trotting-cart,  in  which  he  loved  spinning 
along  at  a  tremendous  pace.  Mrs.  Vig- 
nolles,  General  Doyle,  Mr.  Fisher,  and 
some  others  were  more  comfortably  seat- 
ed, in  their  own  opinion,  in  a  large 
waggonette.  And  Hester — who  was  driv- 
ing her  own  pony-phaeton — had  been  desir- 
ed, with  loud-voiced  authority,  by  her 
-husband  to  take  Kenyon  beside  herself, 
while  young  Adrian  sat  on  a  small  seat 
facing  them  both.  Hester  and  Christo- 
pher were,  of  course,  unable  to  hold  any 
private  conversation  in  the  presence  of 
their  schoolboy  chaperon.  Nevertheless, 
Adrian  was  friendly,  and  no  conscious 
spy ;  also  the  sense  of  proximity  helped 
to  rid  both  by  degrees  of  the  embarrass- 
ment left  by  their  strange  meeting  the 
night    before.      Who    could   almost   have 
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believed  tliat  these  were  the  same  two 
people  who,  so  few  short  hours  ago,  had 
met  and  parted  ?  Parted  after  tears  and 
passionate  appeals;  fears — yet  high-mind- 
ed, if  despairing  rejection  of  all  help  save 
that  which  man  may  give,  and  woman  take 
with  true  faith  and  honour  ?  Now,  they 
were  exchanging  monosyllables  upon  the 
sunshine  and  lovely  coast  scenery.  And 
yet — they  spoke  very  little. 

The  scene,  the  day,  the  gay  voices  of 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  enough  to  dispel 
all  brooding.  There  was  a  hot  sun  in 
the  wide  sky,  a  gladdening,  strong  sea- 
breeze,  and  the  wide  waters  were  laughing 
in  a  thousand  ripples.  No  thought  of 
danger  seemed  in  place  under  that  serene 
blue  vault  of  heaven  -,  no  whisper  of  ill 
to  be  fittingly  borne  by  that  soft,  warm  air. 

Kenyon  at  last  broke  silence. 

'  You  feel  still  glad  to  be  alive,  do  you 
not,  on  such  a  heavenly  day  ?' 
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'  Yes  ;  oh,  yes  !  It  is  like  one  day  of 
one's  true  life  ;  what  life  should  be,  if 
there  were  no  cares  or  worries  in  this 
"world.     And  you ?' 

'  You  are  more  easily  made  glad  than  I 
am,  I  believe,  with  however  less  reason,' 
replied  Kenyon,  evasively. 

It  pleased  him  to  know  Hester  was  still 
capable  of  finding  pleasure  in  her  hard 
daily  life.  But  this  was  one  of  his  own 
grey  days,  when  he  could  not  have  called 
up  a  smile  or  laugh,  even  to  please  her ; 
only  the  gentle  look  in  his  eyes  reassured 
her  that  she  was  not  the  cause.  Hester 
remembered  his  moods  of  deep  despond- 
ency at  times  of  old. 

'  Such  a  day  somehow  makes  me  think  of 
eternity,'  she  went  on,  in  a  confidential, 
half-apologetic  tone,  wishing  to  rouse  him, 
wdth  a  smile  that  in  Kit's  eyes  was  sera- 
phic. '  You  must  not  laugh  at  me,  but  I 
have  a  vague  idea  as  if  eternity  were  one 
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long  blue  day  or  a  succession  of  clays,  like 
this.' 

'  Like  ihisf  Well — I  should  not  object/ 
uttered  Kit,  looking  at  her.  (He  felt 
secretly  this  day  as  if  he  could  not  look 
stolen-wise  enough  at  her  pale,  exquisitely 
sweet  features.  For  soon — too  soon,  he 
must  say  adieu  after  doing  her  behest,  and 
who  knew  when — if  ever  ! — he  should  see 
her  dear  face  more. 

'  Do  you  imagine  in  the  far  future  that 
you  will  ever  be  driving  with  me  again? 
Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  believe,  oh, 
prophetess  !  that  is,  if  you  will  really  keep 
me  a  place  at  your  side.' 

'For  the  driving,  that  I  cannot  say — ■ 
but  that  you  and  I  will  meet  somewhere, 
soiaewhen  in  that  future  happily,  does 
come  into  my  mind  as  a  certainty,'  utter- 
ed Hester,  sweetly  and  gravely. 

'And  I  say.  Aunt  Hester,  I  must  be 
there,  too,'  put  in  Adrian.     '  You  wouldn't 
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both  go  off  ill  eternity  without  me ;  that 
would  be  a  shame  !  I  want  to  be  with  you 
and  him,'  nodding  at  Kenyon. 

'  You  will  have  changed  your  ideas  and 
wishes  long  before  then,  Master  Adrian,' 
returned  Kenyon,  with  kindly  irony. 
'You  will  have  imagined  quite  a  different 
paradise  for  yourself;  no  fools'  one  either, 
I  hope.' 

'  AVhy  should  I  change  any  more  than 
you?'  retorted  the  boy. 

'Ah  !'  said  Kenyon,  as  if  speaking  aloud 
unconsciously,  '  at  my  years  a  man  does 
not  change  much,  I  find,  however  he  may 
even  try.' 

Adrian  (whom  of  late  much  study  of 
surreptitiously  obtained  novels  had  made 
wiser,  on  some  subjects,  than  his  companions 
knew)  looked  at  both  silently;  certain  ideas 
that  appealed  to  his  romantic  imagination 
gathering  force.  For  a  moment  or  two  he 
tried  to  feel  like  a  page  of  old,  bound  to 
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see  all,  and  be  a  silent  confidant.  Then  the 
spirit  of  gabble  in  his  tongue's  tip  could 
not  be  restrained,  and  he  blurted  out, 

'  Well,  of  course — you  mightn't  care  to 
have  three  for  company,  all  through 
eternity.' 

Hester,  whose  eyes  during  this  short 
dialogue  had  been  fixed  on  her  ponies, 
blushed  hotly.  Kenyon  felt  even  his 
bronzed,  weather-worn  features  show  signs 
of  discomposure  ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  their 
— nay,  his  secret — must  be  blazoned  abroad 
when  even  this  school-boy  had  stumbled 
on  it.  At  this  instant,  however,  came  a 
sudden  and  alarming  diversion. 

Hungerford,  who  had  started  behind  all 
the  rest  from  the  villa,  now  came  driving 
along  the  road  with  the  high  wheels  of  his 
cart  spinning  at  a  tremendous  rate.  He 
seemed  unusually  excited,  and — shouting 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Fisher  did  not  mean  to 
swallow   the    dust    raised    by   the    other 
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vehicles — passed  the  waggonette  in  a  flash, 
with  his  fast-trotting  Russian  horse  going 
at  full  speed. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  caught  up 
Hester,  although  her  ponies  were  very 
fresh  that  day.  Hearing  him  close  behind, 
she  tried  her  best  to  rein  them  in,  but  in 
vain !  Mark  tore  past  them.  And  as  he  did 
so,  with  one  of  his  jeering  roars,  he  leaned 
over  and  gave  the  ponies  a  lash  of  his 
whip,  that  roused  them  to  fury  as  he  dashed 
ahead.  Another  moment,  and  the  strong 
little  Corsican  animals,  after  a  wild  plunge, 
were  off"  down  the  road  at  a  break-neck 
pace,  tossing  their  long,  crimson  rosettes 
madly. 

'  A  race  !  a  race !'  Hungerford  yelled 
back,  screaming  in  all  the  more  savage 
glee  that  Edith  Fisher  at  his  side,  with  her 
face  white  with  alarm,  was  clinging  con- 
vulsively to  the  rail  of  the  vehicle. 

For   a  few   moments  Hester,  with   her 
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face  white,  too,  but  with  no  fear  to  be  seen 
there,  only  a  scornful  firmness  on  her 
proud,  calm  features,  tried  her  best  to  keep 
control  of  the  ponies.  Then — she  knew 
her  strength  was  ebbing ! 

They  were  approaching  a  sharp  turn  of 
the  road.  There  were  low  rocks  on  the  sea- 
ward side,  upon  which  the  ponies  might  dash 
at  full  speed  unless  providentially  the  ani- 
mals could  round  the  corner.  Mark's  wild 
laugh  came  hideously  on  the  air,  as  he 
headed  them  still  by  a  few  paces.  He 
looked  round 

^Kit!  Kitf  was  all  Hester  could  utter, 
low ;  as  if  she  dared  spare  no  more  strength 
in  breath. 

Then  she  felt  the  reins  taken  from  her, 
Christopher  winding  each  round  an  arm. 
He  only  feared  to  make  matters  worse  by 
interference  before.  But  now,  putting 
out  all  his  strength  as  they  neared  the 
dreaded  corner,  he  succeeded  in  guiding 
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the  ponies  safely  round  it.  A  little  longer 
— and,  while  his  arms  seemed  almost  torn 
out  of  their  sockets  by  the  effort,  he  had 
pulled  up  the  snorting  little  beasts — though 
Hungerford  was  seen  disappearing  round 
another  curve  just  ahead. 

'Jump  out  and  go  to  their  heads, 
Adrian,'  Kenyon  ordered  the  lad,  who 
had  been  crouching  down  in  the  phaeton 
— half  to  give  Kenyon  room  to  saw  the 
ponies'  mouths,  half  it  must  be  con- 
fessed in  honest  terror.  '  There !  quiet 
them  a  bit'  Then,  turning  to  Hester, 
anxiously:  'You  are  not  frightened? — it 
was  a  near  thing,  but  you  behaved  splen- 
didly, pluckily !' 

Hester's  face  was  lit  up  by  an  inner  fire 
of  feeling  that  made  her  eyes  shine  like 
suns  upon  him,  and  her  features,  though 
pale,  seemed  transfigured  by  emotion. 

'  I  was  not  frightened  when  with  you,' 
she  answered  low.  '  But  I  thought  we  were 
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both  near  death  ;  and — only  that  there  wa& 
no  time  to  remember  Ada — I  felt  glad !' 

Neither  spoke  another  word  to  each 
other  after  that.  Adrian  came  back  ;  and 
Kenyon,  silently  keeping  the  reins,  drove 
on  to  the  grotto. 

The  rest  of  the  party  almost  immediately 
joined  them  as  they  alighted,  and  Hester 
was  surrounded  by  all  her  guests  with 
enquiries  and  expressions  of  surprise  and 
alarm  at  the  late  runaway. 

As  Kenyon  stood  a  little  aside,  where 
he  had  abruptly  moved,  on  being  greeted 
effusively  as  a  sort  of  hero  by  Mrs.  Fisher 
and  some  of  the  other  ladies — a  novelty 
which  absolutely  made  him  feel  shy,  in 
addition  to  his  secret,  sore  greyness  of 
mood  that  day — Adrian  came  beside  him 
with  the  furtive,  awkward  manner  he 
always  wore  in  company. 

*  I  say  !'  said  the  boy,  impulsively,  in  a 
whisper,   laying    his    hand   on    Kenyon's- 
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sleeve,  '  I  say — don't  you  hate  my  uncle  ? 
I  do.' 

'Why?'  asked  Kenyon,  slightly  startled 
by  the  melodramatic  air  with  which  Adrian 
hissed  out  his  declaration.  The  boy  had 
seemed  to  him  hitherto  a  rather  affected 
but  good-natured,  queer  specimen  of  the 
hobbledehoy  period  of  life. 

'  I  hate  him  because  he  is  so  cruel  to 
Aunt  Hester ;  and,  please  goodness,  I'll 
spite  him  for  it  in  some  way  yet  when  I 
am  older,'  returned  Adrian,  grinding  his 
teeth  to  relieve  his  feelings.  '  And  I  love 
her  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world, 
and  that's  why  I  like  you  so  much — be- 
cause I  know  you  are  so  fond  of  her,  too. 
Besides,  you  both  treat  me  as  a  fellow- 
creature,  as  a  gentleman.  My  uncle  calls 
mean  oaf;  and  my  mother  scolds  me  all 
day  while  her  breath  lasts,  as  if  I  was  a 
dog.  But  I  tell  you,  there  is  notliing  IworUt 
do  for  Hester' 
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General  Doyle,  at  this  juncture,  bore  down 
upon  his  comrade,  and  Adrian  sidled  away. 

'  Ton  my  word !  'pon  my  word  !  that 
little  escapade  of  our  host  went  too  far  for 
a  joke,  eh?'  observed  the  good  warrior, 
looking  redder  than  usual  in  his  sympathy 
and  indignation.  '  Tell  you  what.  Ken- 
yon,  it's  enough  to  put  a  man  off  matri- 
mony to  see  the  way  a  brute  like  that — 
a  regular  madman ! — can  treat  any  un- 
happy woman,  and  such  a  charming  one. 
While  as  to  some  of  the  other  couples 
here — egad  !'  and  he  gazed  significantly  at 
Mr.  Fisher  not  far  off,  who  could  be  heard 
chaffing  his  pretty  wife  on  her  late  terrors 
with  a  mean,  small  laugh  which  always 
had  the  effect  of  making  women  loathe 
him,  and  men  wish  to  kick  him.  The 
general  breathed  hard.  'I  was  down  at 
Monte    Carlo    last   night,    and   they   were 

there,  too,  and  Hungerford I  wonder 

what  society  is  coming  to  ?' 
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*  You  sliould  marry  yourself,  general, 
and  show  them  all  a  better  example,'  re- 
turned Kenyon,  grimly  smiling :  for  his 
worthy  acquaintance's  attentions  to  the 
widow  Yignolles  were  being  freely  dis- 
cussed in  their  circle. 

'  Humph, — thank  ye  ! — but  'pon  my 
word !  the  hard-heartedness  that  women 
can  show  to  each  other  in  a  time  of  real 
danger  is — is  enough  to  decide  a  man  to 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  whole  set  of 
them.  Why,  the  light  left  my  eyes,  seeing 
Mrs.  Hungerford  in  such  danger  just  now, 
and — and ' 

The  good  man  stopped,  flustered.  But 
Kenyon,  who  had  been  much  taken  into 
his  confidence  lately,  soon  elicited  that 
Mrs.  Vignolles  had,  after  the  ponies  were 
stopped,  absolutely  sneered  at  Hester's 
expense;  sharply  observing  that  Mrs. 
Hungerford  had  only  herself  to  thank  if 
she  luould  drive  those  ponies  for  the  sake, 
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no  doubt !  of  having  an  agreeable  iete-a-tetey 
instead  of  joining  the  others  in  the  wag- 
gonette. 

The  general  had  lately,  in  truth,  been 
championing  Hester  loudly  as  his  ideal 
of  perfect  womanhood.  This  had  ^ riled' 
the  widow,  who,  by  way  of  opening  his 
eyes  to  Hester's  supposed  failings,  lost  her 
temper  (as  she  often  did)  and  opened  his 
eyes  in  a  very  different  way. 

^  Mrs.  Hungerford  is  an  angel ;  an  angel,' 
went  on  the  general.  ^Look  at  her  now 
— listen !'  and  he  dragged  Kenyon  rather 
unwillingly  towards  a  group  where  Edith 
Fisher,  who  was  weakly  laughing  in  an 
excited,  hysterical  way,  kept  assuring  Hes- 
ter how  much  the  latter  owed  her  of 
gratitude. 

^  Yes,  my  dear— I  deserve  a  medal,  posi- 
tively a  medal,  for  my  courage  in  risking 
my  neck  beside  your  husband.  And  I  was 
in  a  horrible  fright  at  starting,  and  only 
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did  it  just  for  your  sake — to  please  you  by 
pleasing  him.' 

'  I  know  you  did,  Edith,  and  I  "am 
very  sorry,  dear,  you  should  have  been  so 
frightened — and  for  my  sake,  too,'  replied 
Hester,  looking  with  her  large,  innocent 
eyes  sweetly  in  her  friend's  face. 

'  See  there,'  muttered  the  general,  aside 
to  Kenyon.  '  She  was  so  fearless  herself, 
you  say,  all  the  while,  but  compassionating 
the  other — And  yet,  if  she  only  knew  how 
she  is  deceived,  poor  soul ! — if  she  had 
only  seen  all  I  happened  to  see  down  at 
Monte  Carlo  last  night.     Oh,  Lord !' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  inquired  Kenyon, 
earnestly,  seeing  his  companion  was  burn- 
ing to  ease  his  mind  of  something  im- 
portant. 

'  Come  here — come,  and  I'll  tell  you. 
Some  one  ought  to  warn  her.' 

Taking  his  arm,  the  general  led  Kenyon 
away  to  the  shade  of  some  trees,  where 
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they  two  became  apparently  only  occupied 
in  smokino;  together.  In  reality,  eager 
muttered  sentences  of  startling  intelligence 
and  excitedly  rapid  queries,  were  being 
interchanged. 

'You  called  him  a  madman  just  now,' 
ended  Kenyon,  feeling  his  companion's 
opinion  by  a  query. 

'Mad  or  not  mad!  the  fellow  has  too 
much  method.  She  should  make  a  bolt 
of  it,  Kenyon,  and  get  to  her  relations 
in  England,  to  the  Armytages.  I'd  tell 
her  so  myself,  only  it  would  seem  too 
presumptuous.  You  tell  her — and  I'll 
help,  if  I  can.  Bless  my  soul !  he's  killing 
her  by  inches.' 

'  I  never  knew  you  knew  the  Armytages, 
General  Doyle.' 

'  Know  the  Armytages  !  Good  gracious, 
I  should  think  I  do — met  them  in  India, 
nearly  everywhere.  As  to  Bessie  Army- 
tage — you  know  her  f     Yes  ! — Well,  there  ! 
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I  was  ver}/  nearly  marrying  her  myself, 
once  on  a  time — that's  partly  why  I  take 
so  much  interest  in  her  niece.  Why,  I've 
got  a  letter  from  her  in  my  pocket  this 
very  minute,  asking  me  to  tell  her  all 
about  Mrs.  Hungerford — hasn't  heard  of 
her  for  ages,  it  seems,  and  hoped  I  might 
meet  her.     She  is  in  England.' 

'  You  don't  say  so — not  really —  ?  Bessie 
Army  t  age !' 

*Why,  yes;  of  course.  Why  not?' 
testily. 

^  Simply  this — that  Mrs.  Hungerford  told 
me,  only  the  other  day,  that  she  had  been 
writing  to  her  aunt  every  mail  for  weeks  ; 
but  never  could  hear  from  her.  She  has 
no  idea  Mrs.  Armytage  is  in  England — it 
will  be  an  immense,  an  unspeakable  help 
to  her.' 

^  Come !  that  is  queer,'  solemnly  ut- 
tered the  general,  slowly  eying  Kenyon, 
who  returned  his  frank  look,  and  nodded 
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in  mute  reply  to  his  shake  of  the  head. 

'  Some  screw  loose — behind-hand  work 
somewhere.  Anyhow,  here  is  her  letter,' 
said  the  good  soldier.  '  Better  give  it  to 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  Kenyon,  eh  ?' 

^  I  will,'  answered  Kit ;  and  went  off  on 
his  errand. 

He  found  Hester  with,  the  most  of  the 
party,  admiring  the  grotto.  It  was  a  pretty 
hollow  of  browm  rock,  deepening  in  ob- 
scurity for  some  distance,  till  an  opening 
from  overhead  let  down  some  rays  of  strong 
sunlight.  And  all  around  this  aperture 
waved  the  pale  fronds  of  maidenhair  fern 
in  delicate  green  masses.  The  interior  of 
the  grotto  was  only  accessible  along  its 
sides  'j  because  that  a  spring  bubbled 
up  in  the  interior,  and  overfloAved  within 
the  cave's  bed  in  limpid  clearness.  The 
effect  of  light  and  shade  in  the  interior,  of 
the  laughing  water,  with  the  softly  tremu- 
lous sprays  of  the  ferns  against  the  rocks, 
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was  altogether  delightful.  But  it  was  spoilt 
to  Kenyon  by  the  chatter  and  laughter  of 
the  party. 

He  bided  his  time  till  later  they  all 
strolled  out  and  dispersed  a  little ;  most 
bent  on  gathering  wild-flowers — or  at  least 
the  ladies  said  so,  and  impressed  the  men 
of  the  party  into  the  service.  Kenyon  and 
Hester  found  themselves  at  last  together. 

'  I  have  a  letter  to  show  you,'  he  said, 
abruptly  enough,  and,  explaining  how  it 
had  come  from  General  Doyle,  gave  it 
Avithout  more  preamble  to  Hester.  '  I  will 
gather  flowers  for  you  like  the  rest — please 
read  it  quickly — our  time  may  be  short.' 

It  was  but  a  very  few  minutes  that 
Kenyon  spent  in  snatching  with  abstracted 
mind  at  every  wretched  wayside  weed  he 
found.  Then  Hester,  who  had  sat  down 
apart  on  a  rock  with  flushing  cheeks  and 
eager  eyes,  rejoined  him  and  said,  low  and 
significantly. 
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'  My  letters  must  have  all  been  stopped 
— Aunt  Bessie  never  got  one,  apparently  ! 
Oh,  Christopher,  I  thought  things  were 
bad  enough,  but  still  to  stop  my  letters  to 
her ' 

^  Don't  mind  that  now.  You  know  you 
have  a  true  friend  in  her  nearer  at  hand 
than  you  guessed.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band will  help  you,'  said  Kit,  soothingly. 
(Why  should  Hester  be  too  much  vexed  ?) 
'Write  to  her  to-night.  I  will  send  the 
letter,  and — don't  worry.  All  will  yet  be 
well,'  he  urged. 

'  Yes,'  assented  Hester,  musingly.  '  Oh, 
yes  ...  if  you  only  knew  what  a  comfort 
it  is  to  know  she  is  come  back!  There 
is  some  one  to  turn  to,  whom  the  world 
cannot  speak  evil  of  afterwards  to  my 
child  for  my  taking  refuge  with.' 

She  looked  entreatingly  at  Kenyon, 
craving  his  sympathetic  understanding. 

'  Quite   so — you   are   always   right,'  he 
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replied.  And  then  the  remembrance  that 
once  this  same  woman — as  a  young  girl — 
had  believed  hint  always  right  occurred  to 
them  both. 

^  Will  you  come  back  to  the  grotto  and 
see  it  in  quiet  with  me  ?'  asked  Kenyon, 
with  a  constraint  that  kept  back  much 
unspoken  speech,  which  Hester  yet  believed 
(with  the  soundless  sigh  of  a  brave  woman 
who  has  to  battle  inwardly  and  silently) 
that  she  understood.  She  felt  that  her 
friend,  this  man  beside  her,  had  taken  her 
words  last  night  into  the  core  of  his  heart. 
Kit,  however  strange,  silent,  grey  this  day, 
was  manfully  striving  to  place  his  truest 
service  at  her  bidding.  And  she  was  grate- 
ful ;  and  trusted  him. 

Both  were  quite  silent,  as  they  returned 
to  the  grotto  over  the  grass  that  deadened 
their  steps.  Their  minds  were  full.  They 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  all  fringed 
with  graceful  pendant  ferns,  thinking  to 
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carry  away  the  lovely  little  scene  long  after, 
enshrined  in  their  memories  as  seen  to- 
gether.    But  both  stood  transfixed 

Full  under  the  light  of  the  aperture  in 
the  rock,  Mrs.  Fisher  was  standing,  with 
Mark  Hungerford's  arm  round  her  waist. 
Their  faces  were  slightly  turned  from  the 
intruders,  and  the  old  man  was  looking  in 
the  young  and  pretty  woman's  eyes  with 
insolent  familiarity.  He  seemed  so  assured 
— she,  though  apparently  uneasy,  so  little 
surprised — that,  in  a  moment's  flash  of  in- 
tuition, Hester  seemed  to  know  this  was  not 
the  first  time.  A  thousand  little  memories, 
of  Edith  Fisher's  new  dresses,  flowers, 
jewels,  her  frequent  visits  to  the  villa, 
rushed  into  her  memory  all  at  once,  seem- 
ing to  suflbcate  her.  They  heard  Hunger- 
ford  say,  with  a  fiendish  chuckle, 

'  Why  so  coy  to-day?' 

Then  he  kissed  her. 

Christopher  found  himself,  he  knew  not 
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-svell  how,  walking  away  with  Hester 
silently  as  they  had  come.  He  dared  not 
look  at  her — dared  not  speak.  Then  they 
reached  a  secluded  spot  among  some  rocks  ; 
where  with  a  slight  sign  she  sat  down, 
apart,  and  Christopher  sat  near  her. 

At  last  Hester  found  her  voice,  and  ask- 
ed, with  a  concentrated  bitterness  in  her 
loAv  tones  which  appalled  the  man  beside 
her, 

'  Did  you  know  ofiJiis! — was  this  your 
warning  ?' 

'  Heavens,  no  !  I  only  had  a  strong  hint 
of  it,  myself,  this  very  afternoon — or  I 
might  have  been  able  to  break  it  to  you. 
We  have  both  been  blind — /  believed 
in  her,  too ;  if  that  is  any  comfort  to  you.' 

'  If  it  had  been  mine  enemy  ! — but  she, 
mine  own  familiar  friend,'  quoted  Hester, 
her  mind  turning  by  long  habit  towards  the 
Psalmist  in  his  pain  of  bitterly  wronged 
trust  and  friendship.     'Yes,  indeed;  "we 
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took  sweet  counsel  together" — and  only- 
last  Sunday  we  went  to  church,  she  and  I ! 
Hoiv  could  she  f  ,  .  ! 

There  was  another  silence.  Then  Hester 
suddenly  uttered,  with  swift,  fierce  deter- 
mination, 

^  Christopher — will  you  help  me  and  my 
child  to  escape  from  all  this  to  England  ? 
My  mind  is  made  up.  You  will  take  us 
to  Aunt  Bessie  ...  1  will  trust  you  still 
as  my  own  self,  though  trust  in  other 
people  seems  almost  killed  in  me.' 

'  You  may  trust  me — T  will  do  it !  And^ 
whenever  you  are  ready,  you  may  know  I 
am,'  replied  he. 

•  The  sooner  the  better  P  panted  Hester,, 
with  decision. 

Then  she  rose  and  left  him. 

The  red  sun  w^as  dropping  down  behind 
Antibes,  and  the  whole  western  sky  around 
was  a  golden  haze,  as  they  started  home- 
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ward.  No  more  untoward  incident  oc- 
curred. At  least,  no  one  else  of  the  party 
overheard  a  short  dialogue  between  Hester 
and  Mrs.  Fisher.  The  latter  had  ap- 
proached, saying,  with  her  merry,  easy 
laugh  and  caressing  manner, 

'  Well,  my  dear  patron  saint — you  may 
■expect  to  see  me  up  at  your  shrine  to- 
morrow.' 

Hester,  who  had  Avaited  for  this,  not 
willing  to  shame  her  so-called  friend  in 
public,  only  gave  the  other  one  terrible  look 
straight  out  of  her  own  deep  eyes. 

'You  need  not  come  to  see  ine !  I 
will  never  receive  you  again — No,  leave 
me' — (as  Edith  Fisher,  catching  her  hand, 
attempted  to  fawn,  palter,  and  question 
tearfully).  '  Your  own  conscience  can  best 
tell  you  why  ;  don't  make  a  scene  !' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

'  THIS  FLOUR  OF  WIFLY  PATIENCE.' 

Christopher  Kenyon's  experience  for  the 
last  three  years  had  seemed  to  himself 
utterly  monotonous.  He  was  only  con- 
scious of  a  dead  feeling,  if  such  a  passion- 
less state,  void  of  pain  or  joy,  can  be 
rightly  described  as  a  feeling.  During  the 
weeks  he  had  spent  at  Nice,  however,  one 
emotion  had  succeeded  another  so  rapid- 
ly, one  startling  incident  followed  on  its 
fellow's  heels  so  closely,  from  the'  first 
night  when  he  saw  Hester  again  till  the 
afternoon  at  the  grotto,  that  he  was  be- 
wildered— almost  exhausted  in  mind.  For 
Kenyon  had  fought   many  a  silent  fight 
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within  himself;  clree'd  through  clays  of 
inner  gloom  when  he  felt  as  if  wearing 
a  Nessus'  shirt  on  his  mind  because  every 
fresh  thought  stung  with  pain — when  his 
burden  of  bodily  self  and  its  surroundings 
all  seemed  hateful  to  him ;  when  the 
thought  of  Hester  alone,  her  goodness 
and  pure  friendship,  could  soothe  him,  and 
reconcile  him  with  weary  life. 

And  this  was  the  man  whom  many 
others  envied  for  his  successes  in  society. 
They  wished  themselves  in  his  place,  for 
his  gifts  of  brain,  his  good  looks  and 
birth,  and  the  fascination  of  manner  he 
undoubtedly  possessed  when  he  chose  to 
use  it :  which  now,  perhaps,  was  not 
always. 

Up  in  the  villa,  Hester,  secluded  in  her 
own  room,  was  thinking  not  unlike  Kit. 

'All  the  whirl  of  these  three  terrible 
racketing  years  was  trifling,  compared  with 
what    has    happened   to    me   lately !'    she 
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mused,  feeling  her  brave  strength  ahiiost 
worn  out  by  a  succession  of  trials  and 
fatigues.  And  yet  she  was  resolved  to 
save  up  what  was  left  for  one  last  mighty 
effort  at  escape  for  herself  and  the  child. 
^  Would  it  have  been  easier,  if  Kit  had 
never  come  ?'  she  asked  herself,  with  pain ; 
just  as  we  have  a  foolish  craving  to  touch 
our  bodily  wounds^  and  try  what  amount 
of  agony  they  give  us. 

For  Hester  now  knew — with  shame  she 
knew !  and  yet  no !  again  she  held  her 
head  high,  and  told  herself  truly  she  was 
not  to  blame — that  she  loved  Christopher 
Kenyon  still.  And  she  had  believed  him 
shrined  in  her  memory  as  one  once  be- 
loved, but  long,  long  gone  out  of  her 
existence  .  .  .  What  then  ?  Rousing  her- 
self from  her  morbid  state,  the  woman  re- 
cognised rightly  that,  though  her  love  was 
there  living  still,  it  was  such  that  she 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging  it 
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before  God  and  even  man.  There  had 
been  a  moment  of  sore  human  struggle 
the  night  before  last,  out  in  the  lane — 
But  it  was  over,  the  victory  won  ! 

'  I  will  see  him  no  more,  when  we  are 
once  safe  in  England  !  I  can  still  remem- 
ber him — pray  for  him !  Oh,  for  peace, 
rest ! — rest !'  she  murmured.  Then  pat- 
tering sounds,  the  baby  voice  of  little 
Ada.  her  pet  plaything,  changed  the  tenor 
of  these  sad  reflections ;  and  the  mother's 
face  grew  bright  again  almost  unawares. 

The  child  was  a  mine  of  happiness,  from 
which  she  trusted  to  draw  ever  deeper 
treasures  with  each  year. 

Hester  had  2:one  throu2[h  a  terrible 
scene  Avith  Mark  Hungerford  that  morn- 
ing, when  she  with  quiet  scorn  announced 
to  him,  she  refused  henceforth  to  receive 
Mrs.  Fisher's  visits.  It  was  not  the  first 
time,  alas,  such  words  had  passed  her  lips ! 
— But  this  time,  because  of  her  betrayed 
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friendship,  Hester  was  far  more  moved. 
Curiously,  Hungerford  was  more  roused^ 
too.  Mrs.  Fisher  had  wound  her  pliant 
graces  more  closely  round  his  fancy  than 
had  others  before  her.  At  first  he  seemed 
dumbfounded ;  but,  by-and-by,  recovering 
his  assurance,  raved  at  his  wife  in  a  fury, 
of  which  all  the  Avords  were  delirious 
sound,  not  sense.  He  reviled  Hester  her- 
self; threw  her  friendship  with  Kenyon 
in  her  teeth.  Then,  white  and  shrieking 
with  the  passion  into  which  he  had  work- 
ed himself,  he  accused  her  in  turn  of  light 
conduct,  of  barefaced  and  outrageous  flirta- 
tion, at  the  least.  Hester  loftily  smiled^ 
beautiful  in  her  scorn. 

'  Yoii  know  better  ! — although  you  have 
tried  to  tempt  me,  to  tempt  us  both,  that 
you  might  find  some  ground  for  accusing 
your  wife.' 

Hungerford  stared  at  her ;  his  jaw 
visibly  fell.     In    his   insane    cunning   the 
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man  had  never  taken  into  consideration  that 
his  wife  possibly  understood  his  tactics. 
But  soon  he  recovered  himself. 

'  I  say  this — I  say  this  !  this  !  this  ! 
That  you  shall  receive  Mrs.  Fisher  at  my 
bidding.  Ay,  and  you  shall  be  her  slave  ; 
and  I'll  force  your  proud  spirit  to  lick 
the  dust  off  her  shoes,  if  I  please.' 

'  I  will  not  receive  her,'  calmly  reiter- 
ated Hester,  looking  straight  and  steadily 
at  him. 

Hungerford  hated  her  doing  that.  His 
shifting,  wild  blue  eyes  always  fell  before 
her  gaze. 

'Then,  madam  !'  he  blustered,  'you  shall 
see  no  one.  Prepare  to  be  a  prisoner  till 
your  jade's  spirit  is  broken — till  you  obey 
me.' 

'  Do  as  you  please.  T  do  not  care  to  see 
anyone,'  replied  Hester,  without  flinching. 

Her  manner  was  not  that  of  daring  him, 
but  perfectly  calm.      Her  low  voice  was 
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even  pitiful.  She  knew  too  well  that  only 
by  inflexible  steadiness  had  she  any  chance 
against  his  insanity. 

That  afternoon,  therefore,  when  Kenyon 
and  General  Doyle  called  in  company  at 
the  Villa  Beausite,  the  footman,  who  at 
first  said  that  Mrs.  Hungerford  was  in, 
was,  a  moment  later,  curtly  corrected  on 
the  appearance  of  Russ,  the  butler.  The 
latter  functionary,  who  had  only  just  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Hungerford,  an- 
nounced solemnly  that  his  mistress  was 
not  '  at  home '  that  day.  There  was  a 
suspicion  of  a  malicious  leer  in  his  eye, 
though  his  full-fed  countenance  was  im- 
movably stolid,  which  secretly  irritated 
Kenyon,  whom  the  man  specially  addressed. 

'  Well ! — we  are  foiled  for  to-day.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  the  play  evidently,'  he 
said,  gloomily,  as  they  went  together  down 
the  drive. 

(He  little  knew  till  later  that  the  play 
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— even  that  day — was  not  so  much  at  its 
beginning  as,  some  might  have  afterwards 
have  said,  nearing  its  end.) 

'  Never  say  die  !  There  has  been  a  bit 
of  a  row,  perhaps;  but  we'll  hear  from 
her  yet,'  replied  the  general,  whose  maxim 
seemed  to  be  that  keeping  up  a  cheery 
heart  w^ent  a  long  way  to  winning  the 
day. 

Kenyon  had  not  felt  himself  equal  that 
day  to  facing  the  very  different  inmates 
of  the  villa,  knowing  all  he  knew,  without 
an  ally.  The  general,  though  originally 
little  gifted  with  acumen,  had,  however, 
learnt  some  worldly  wisdom  while  '  knock- 
ing about '  through  life,  besides  owning  a 
superabundance  of  natural  kindness.  With- 
out yet  wholly  confiding  in  him,  Kenyon 
found  his  comrade  a  trusty  support  and 
willing  help. 

The  next  day  and  for  several  more  days, 
Mrs.  Hungerford  was  still  not   ^  at  home,' 
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however,  to  the  visitors  who  called. 
Naturally  after  this,  Mark,  who  showed 
himself  even  more  in  society  than  usual 
with  the  Fishers  and  the  rest  of  their  set, 
was  asked  if  his  wife  was  unwell.  It  was 
a  good  idea,  and  he  quickly  encouraged  it. 
Even  Mrs.  Fisher,  who  knew  the  truth, 
was  startled  at  the  secretly  frantic  joy  Hun- 
gerford  took  in  inventing  equivocations, 
then  lies.  Hester  was,  therefore,  supposed 
to  be  indisposed  during  a  Aveek — ten  days 
— a  fortnight.  Every  day  her  ponies 
fretted  in  the  stall,  her  child  called  to 
know  why  mother  Avould  not  come  out, 
and  the  gardener  regretfully  watered  the 
blooming  flowers  round  the  villa,  knowing 
his  mistress  would  not  see  and  praise  them 
that  day,  either.  Esther  Scatena  had  told 
him  so — these  simple  peasant  people  loved 
Hester. 

Every  afternoon,  nevertheless,  carriages 
rolled  to  the  villa  door,  and  cards,  flowers, 
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and  kindly  messages  were  left  in  profusion 
for  Mrs.  Hungerford.  Among  the  rest, 
Mrs.  Fisher  always  duly  came. 

^  What  a  ridiculous  fuss  they  make  about 
her !'  she  said,  with  vexation,  to  her  hus- 
band. There  w^as  no  one  else  to  whom  she 
dared  so  relieve  her  mind  ;  and  at  least  he 
w^as  useful  as  a  safety-valve.  But  he  only 
annoyed  her  more  by  his  laugh,  a  cachinna- 
tion  of  a  petty  chuckling  kind  that  nearly 
drove  her  wild. 

'Yes,  my  dear.  You  might  be  dying 
and  most  of  the  other  prettiest  women 
here,  too,  and  not  half  as  much  concern 
would  be  shown  for  any  of  you.' 

'  What  is  it  in  her,  then  ?  It  is  only 
because'  the  Hungerfords  are  so  rich,'  re- 
turned his  wife,  hotly  incensed. 

'No,'  said  the  little  dark  man,  with  a 
veiled  sneer  under  his  quiet  exterior. 
'  They  all  say  she  is  so  good.  Some  of  the 
men  were  saying  yesterday  at  the  Massena 
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that  at  all  events  not  a  word  had  ever 
been  said  against  her  conduct.' 

'  She  is  not  a  bit  better  than  anyone 
else,  then — if  people  only  knew  it,  I  be- 
lieve,' retorted  Mrs.  Fisher,  with  heightened 
colour ;  guessing  her  spouse  was  delight- 
edly bent  on  paying  off  some  small  scores 
of  which  he  kept  due  count. 

'  Perhaps  so,  my  dear.  I  never  disagree, 
but  let  me  suggest  yoa  had  better  not  say 
so,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the 
women  here  as  well  as  the  men  speak  well 
of  Mrs.  Hungerford  ;  and  you  don't  like 
being  7'emarkahle.  Of  course  we  men  can 
all  appreciate  a  lovely  woman  when  we  see 
one.  But  your  sex  are  generally  supposed 
to  find  out  real  goodness  f 

*  Goodness — well,  Hester  is  good,  but  it 
makes  her  quite  dull  at  times,'  said  Edith, 
sullenly. 

But,  as  every  day  passed,  so  Kenyon's 
anxiety  grew   till   it   reached   an    almost 
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desperate  pitch.  He  haunted  the  woods, 
the  lane,  the  paths  near  the  villa,  which 
Hester  used  to  frequent.  He  gazed  from 
afar  at  the  pretty  house,  embowered  in  its 
roses,  as  eagerly  as  if  his  eyes  by  straining 
could  have  pierced  those  white  walls  and 
seen  Hester  within  there — In  vain  ! 

At  last  one  day,  when  he  felt  almost 
reckless,  and  was  turning  over  a  dozen 
wild  and  futile  plans  in  his  head  for 
forcing  an  entrance  into  the  villa,  and 
learning  from  Hester  herself  what  was 
wrong — for  he  disbelieved  in  her  supposed 
illness — fortune  was  kind. 

He  was  pacing  slowly  down  the  lane 
which  skirted  the  back  of  the  Beausite 
grounds,  when  he  heard  a  whistle.  Look- 
ing up  quickly,  a  head  was  discernible, 
thrust  out  of  a  mass  of  laurels  above  the 
wooden  fence,  and  it  was  making  grimaces 
at  him  in  a  most  ridiculous  way  expressive 
of  caution.     Kenyon  almost  laughed,  but 
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recognising  Adrian  VignoUes  came  up 
rapidly  enough. 

^  You  look  like  the  owl  in  an  ivy-bush. 
Have  you — an^^thing  to  say  to  me?'  he 
said,  half  lightly,  yet  feeling  anxious  and 
oautious  enough  himself. 

^  Have  1  ?  I've  been  waiting  about  these 
two  days  to  see  you,'  responded  the  lad, 
indignantly.  '  You  never  would  come 
anywhere  I  could  have  a  decent  chance  of 
speaking,  without  Uncle  Mark  prowling 
near  me.  I  say,  come  up  closer,  and  don't 
keep  me  long.  This  holly-bush  behind  me 
is  pricking  like  blazes.' 

^  How  is  Hes — how  is  Mrs.  Hungerford  ?' 
asked  Kit,  eagerly.  *  She  is  not  really  ill, 
is  she?' 

'  No,  only  worried.  But  she  had  some 
row  with  Mrs.  Fisher  and  won't  see  her, 
and  till  she  does  ! — why,  she's  a  prisoner. 
Uncle  Mark  says  she  must ;  and  goes  about 
telling  lies  that  she  is  ill ;  and  is  madder 
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than  twenty  hatters.  And  now  she's  not 
allowed  out  of  her  own  room  these  ten 
days,  and  I've  to  look  after  Ada  myself 

^  Why,  in  heaven's  name,  could  you  not 
tell  me  all  this  sooner,  Adrian  ?' — It  is  too 
bad.  It  is  a  burning  shame  !  And  you 
said  you  would  help  P  exclaimed  Kenyon, 
reproachfully. 

'There!  just  like  everybody  else — all 
down  upon  me,'  uttered  the  poor  boy,  his 
freckled  face  protruding  through  a  frame 
of  laurel  leaves,  looking  a  most  dismal 
caricature  of  a  victor's  countenance  when 
encircled  by  such  a  crown.  '  And  I  who 
have  been  ordered  by  my  mother  and 
Uncle  Mark  not  to  stir  beyond  the  gates ; 
because  I  gave  them  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
and  said  I  cared  more  for  Aunt  Hester 
than  I  did  for  both  of  them  put  together 
(I  wish  I'd  put  it  stronger,  now!)  and 
they  said  it  was  gross  impertinence ;  so 
here  I   am.     Bu%  1  say^  hiV  and,  as  Kit 
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came  quite  near,  Adrian  blew  out  his  lips 
like  a  trumpeter,  whispering,  '  Aunt  Hester 
told  me  to  give  you  this^  and  I'm  to  take 
back  an  answer.' 

He  tossed  out  a  tiny  note  which  flutter- 
ed into  the  dusty  lane.  Kenyon,  in  inner 
great  excitement,  tore  open  the  note,  which 
only  contained  these  words  : 

'  To-morrow  night,  if  possible,  after  ten 
o'clock.  Trust  all  to  you.  We  shall  be 
ready.' 

That  was  all.  There  was  not  even  a 
signature. 

'She  gave  you  this  message?'  said  Ken- 
yon, slowly,  looking  searchingly  at  the 
boy.  'Well,  Adrian,  can  I  trust  you  as  I 
would  another  man  of  honour,  as  a  friend?' 

'You  can;  you  may,  indeed,'  sputtered 
Adrian,  his  face  reddening  in  eagerness, 
his  eyes  shining.  '  Oh,  I'm  not  such  a 
fool  as  people  may  think.  I  can  see  a 
good  deal  I  and  if  once  tAvo  in  there '  (he 
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nodded  backwards  at  the  villa)  '  were 
safely  out  of  it,  I  shouldn't  cry  if  Uncle 
Mark  blew  himself  and  the  whole  place  up 
with  his  experiments.  Aunt  Hester  said 
to  me,  though,  it  was  best  for  me  not  to 
know  too  much — perhaps  it's  wisest ;  so  I'll 
ask  no  questions  and  can  tell  fewer  lies.' 

Christopher  drew  out  his  pocket-book 
and  hastily  pencilled  an  answer. 

'  A  carriage  and  pair  has  been  waiting, 
day  and  night,  this  past  week,  ready  on  a 
word  from  you.  Come  down  the  lane  to- 
wards the  taverna.     All  else  is  arranged.' 

He  twisted  this  up. 

'  Can  you  faithfully  promise  me,  Adrian, 
that  no  living  soul  but  your  aunt  herself 
shall  see  this  ?  You  and  I  are  only  trying 
to  help  her  and  the  child.  We  have  no 
need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  means  we  are 
using ;  but  still ! — if  we  are  discovered,  the 
consequences  to  her  might  be  terrible ! 
She  will  be  worse  treated  than  ever,  and 
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her  friends,  perhaps,  lose  their  last  chance 
of  coming  to  her  assistance,  as  thej  are 
now  trying  to  do.' 

^  I  swear  ! — and,  before  anyone  else 
should  get  it  from  me,  /'//  eat  it !'  vowed 
Adrian,  stretching  out  a  long  arm,  torn 
and  scratched  by  battling  with  the  holly 
bush  behind  him. 

His  face,  to  Kenyon's  un discerning  eyes,. 
was  little  different  from  the  faces  of  a  hun- 
dred other  rather  putty-featured,  gentle- 
looking  schoolboys.  But  the  enthusiasm 
which  now  lit  it  up,  together  with  his- 
romantic  fancies  and  tenderness  of  lieart, 
which  a  long  course  of  snubbing  had  only 
driven  more  inwards  but  nowise  lessened, 
made  Adrian  a  more  unusual  specimen.  In- 
deed, this  disposition  of  his,  considered 
with  his  awkward  manners  and  ungainly, 
long  limbs,  almost  justified  his  mother  in 
calling  her  son  '  a  perfect  oddity,'  '  a^ 
moon- calf,'  and  such  like  names. 
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Meanwhile,  at  this  very  same  time,  a 
different  interview  was  taking  place  with- 
in the  villa's  walls,  whilst  Kenyon  and 
Adrian  were  holding  their  consultation 
outside  in  the  shrubbery.  Mrs.  Vignolles 
had  obtained  leave  from  Mark  Hunger- 
ford  to  try  her  powers  as  mediatrix ;  for 
he  was  beginning  to  grow  impatient  of 
the  situation,  and  greatly  angered  at  the 
dawning  idea  that,  after  all,  Hester  might 
not  mean  to  'give  in.'  For  some  time 
it  had  secretly  amused  him  that  his  own 
wife  should  be  a  prisoner,  while  he  was 
enjoying  the  lawless  sweets  of  liberty. 

He  knew  himself  perfectly  as  not  fit  to 
be  at  large ;  for  the  madman  was  well 
aware  at  times  of  his  state,  and  exulted  in 
the  secret  thought  that  he  was  capable 
of  committing  any  crime,  while  none  of 
the  fools  around  him  in  society  guessed 
as  much.  And  Hester — who  was  the  only 
being  he  really  feared,  whose  gentle  eyes 
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turned  upon  him  had  a  quiet,  restrain- 
ing power  he  raved  against,  yet  could  not 
entirely  break  away  from  ever — she  was 
shut  up !  He  now  hated  his  wife  cause- 
lessly. It  was  nauseous  to  hear  the  con- 
stant praises  of  her  charm  of  manner,  her 
beauty  of  that  refined  kind  which  women 
admire  as  well  as  men,  above  all,  of  her 
sweetness  and  goodness.  '  If  I  could  hut 
catch  her  tripping  .^— Ho,  ho  !  my  saint,  my 
Griselda,'  he  often  thought,  sardonically. 
Then  he  would  listen  to  sympathetic  little 
condolences  addressed  to  himself  on  Hester 
not  being  reported  as  yet  well  enough  to 
come  out  of  doors,  and  unable  to  accom- 
pany him  into  society — grinning  the  while 
in  his  sleeve.  Aloud  he  deeply  regretted 
his  dear  wife's  indisposition,  with  a  flow 
of  confused  eloquence  and  mournfulness 
of  visage  which  overshot  the  niark,  and 
caused  him  to  be  looked  at  with  polite 
doubt,  even  suspicion. 
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^Mark  is  beginning  to  tell  lies,  I  see, 
for  tlie  pure  pleasure  of  it.  This  is  a  new 
phase,  Hester.  I  am  sorry  to  say  so ;  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you — as  I  consider 
it  your  fault,'  announced  Mrs.  Vignolles, 
who  had  long  ago  assumed  the  part  of 
telling  her  friends  unpleasant  facts,  and 
then  praising  herself  for  honesty. 

^  How  is  this  my  fault?'  sighed  Hester, 
Avho  Avas  lying  on  a  sofa  in  her  own  room, 
with  an  aching  head  and  fearful  heart, 
the  result  of  anxious  midnight  thought 
and  planning  for  her  projected  secret 
flight. 

'  How !  Why,  because  of  this  ridiculous 
nonsense  of  yours  in  shutting  yourself  up 
here,  and  leaving  the  field  to  Edith  Fisher. 
From  what  Mark  has  told  me,  I  can  guess 
you  have  at  last  found  out  for  yourself 
what  I  tried  to  warn  you  of  all  along. 
But  to  set  up  for  a  pattern  of  offended 
righteousness,  now,  is  really  too  absurd. 
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You  should  be  more  a  woman  of  the 
world,  my  dear.  Come !  say  you  will 
give  a  garden-party.  Let  this  Fisher  wo- 
man be  invited  with  the  rest,  and  don't 
make  an  open  quarrel  with  Mark.' 

'  I  cannot  receive  her  as  my  friend  again 
— I  never  will !'  uttered  Hester,  raising 
her  head  now  with  sudden  energy.  Her 
delicate  face  seemed  lit  up  with  a  sort  of 
inner  fire ;  her  cheeks  became  warmly 
pink ;  the  blue  veins  on  her  white  fore- 
head were  clearly  outlined.  *  How  can 
you  ask  me  such  a  thing  ?'  she  went  on,, 
indignantly,  yet  wondering.  '  She  is  not 
your  friend.  Why  should  you  want  me 
so  to  debase  myself  in  my  own  eyes  ? 
Emma,  you  are  kind  to  me  sometimes.  I 
believe  you  like  me  after  all:  and  you 
know  what  my  life  is — that  of  a  slave.  I 
have  only  my  own  self-respect  left ;  let  me 
at  least  keep  that.' 

*  I   ask   you,'  went  on   Mrs.  VignoUes, 
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unmoved,  and  her  sharp  grey  eyes  quite 
unabashed  as  she  grasped  her  red  cotton 
parasol  across  her  knees  like  a  baton  of 
justice,  '  because,  if  you  don't  take  care, 
this  creature  may  get  Mark  to  run  oiF 
with  her !  And  I  shall  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  prevent  that.  You  have  your 
faults,  Hester ;  but  still  I  know  how  highly 
you  do  value  the  good  opinion  of  the  world 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relations. 
You  have  brought  all  this  on  yourself  by 
your  own  very  silly  flirtation,  my  dear, 
with  Christopher  Kenyon.  Oh,  yes — I 
mean  to  have  my  say,  now  I  have  begun  ! 
and  there  you  have  my  opinion.' 

'  That  is  enough,'  returned  Hester,  trem- 
bling in  spite  of  herself.  '  I  did  hope, 
when  you  came  here  to-day,  that  it  was 
because,  as  a  woman,  you  might  feel  some 
pity  for  what  you  knoAv  I  have  to  suiFer; 
that  also  as  a  woman  you  would  resent  the 
outrage  my  husband  wishes  to  put  upon 
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me.  But  no  matter — We  had  better  say 
good-bye  now;  it  is  useless  to  talk  further.' 

'  And,  pray,  what  is  to  become  of  me  and 
of  my  unfortunate  son  if  Edith  Fisher  is 
to  flourish  in  her  wickedness  like  the  green 
bay-tree,  and  poison  my  cousin  Mark's 
mind  against  us,  as  she  will  ?  He  has 
helped  us  hitherto,  as  was  only  his  duty 
to  a  helpless  woman  and  fatherless  boy 
who  are  his  own  blood  relations,'  almost 
shrieked  the  little  widow  in  her  wrath, 
which  had  been  growing  hot  in  secret,  and 
now  boiled  over.  'You  are  as  selfish  as 
you  can  be,  Hester  !  You  utterly  disregard 
the  cause  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
with  all  your  religion  ;  and  yet  I  believe 
it  tells  you  to  think  of  the  good  and  hap- 
piness of  others  as  well  as  of  your  own. 
We  shall  be  ruined — and,  as  you  talk  of 
being  so  fond  of  Adrian,  perhaps  that  will 
satisfy  you ! ' 

'  What  would  you  have  me  do,  then  ? — 
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what  is  your  object?  Pray  speak  plainl}^ 
How  can  my  possible  reception  of  this 
person  further  your  interests  ?'  asked 
Hester ;  the  high-souled  woman  looking 
with  wonderment  at  this  other  before  her. 

Mrs.  Vignolles  was  hot  and  flustered  ; 
her  curls  were  disarranged  as  she  twitched 
her  veil  in  angry  excitement.  And  the 
same  glance  revealed  also  that  her  gloves 
were  old,  her  silk  dress  shining  at  many 
j)laces,  and  the  cotton  parasol  soiled  down 
its  seams ;  and  Hester,  seeing,  understood, 
and  somewhat  compassionated  her. 

*  It  will  do  this,'  said  Mrs.  Vignolles, 
driven  into  a  corner,  '  that  if  Mark  has  no 
more  opposition  he  will  soon  tire  of  her 
and  fling  her  ofl*  like  a  soiled  glove.  I 
know  him  of  old — that  is  his  way.  Then 
all  can  go  on  happily  again,  and  appear- 
ances will  be  kept  up,  which  in  this  world 
is  half  the  battle,  my  dear ;  while  other- 
wise I  dont  know ' 
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^  Happily  !  oh,  yes  ;  happily '  inter- 
rupted Hester,  with  intense  bitterness. 
'  So  long  as  appearances  are  kept  up,  one 
should  be  content  in  secret  to  sup  sorrow 
with  a  spoon,  as  the  old  saying  goes. 
Well — I  must  ask  you  to  leave  now, 
Emma ;  my  head  is  aching  badly.'  (Hester 
was  almost  exhausted.)  '  In  two  or  three 
days  you  will  know  my  decision.  I  shall 
hope  that  neither  you  nor  Adrian  will 
suffer  for  it,  but  I  must  do  what  I  think 
right.' 

As  Mrs.  Vignolles  reluctantly  left  the 
villa,  her  sharp  eyes  caught  sight  of  Ken- 
yon  as  she  came  out  into  the  lane.  But 
her  son,  sharper  still,  had  ducked  his  head 
into  the  laurels  before  she  could  see  him, 
muttering  to  Kenyon, 

'  My  mother — we  must  vanish.'  And  he 
disappeared. 

^Hum! — Kit  Kenyon,  there!  What  is 
he    doing?'    thought    the    little    woman-, 
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stopping  still.  Then  she  bit  her  lips, 
moved  by  a  sudden  thought.  '  Does  she 
mean  to  run  oif  with  him — is  that  it  ?  That 
would  explain  her  proud  coldness  when  I 
talked  of  Mark  and  that  Fisher  creature. 
She  is  good,  but  still — why  should  she 
be  better  than  the  rest  of  us  ?  I  will  tell 
Mark,  anyway.  It  is  best  to  make  sure — 
and  he  will  be  furious.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MAN  TO  MyiN  ! 

The  next  day,  Christopher  having  a  spare 
hour  or  two,  started  up  the  shady  Cimiez 
Road  on  a  sunny  morning,  with  a  vague 
idea  of  reconnoitring  the  Villa  Beausite 
from  a  distance,  and  perchance  seeing 
Adrian,  who  had  promised  to  meet  him  at 
the  same  spot  and  report  all's  well,  if  he 
could  escape  his  mother's  vigilance  and  a 
new  tutor.  The  boy's  freckled  face  popped 
up  as  before  out  of  the  laurels,  but  he 
said,  rather  breathlessly,  it  was  past  his 
time  to  be  going  home.  He  had  only  seen 
his  Aunt  Hester  with  difficulty,    as    she 
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seemed  quite  a  prisoner  in  her  own  room  ; 
and  he  brought  a  note.  The  note  only 
said  ^  all  was  ready,'  but  Kit  had  best  not 
join  them  at  first,  as,  in  case  of  failure  that 
night,  he  would  arouse  suspicion  if  seen 
waiting  in  the  lane.  Kenyon,  therefore, 
however  unwillingly,  agreed  to  wait  for 
them  in  the  town. 

After  this,  Kenyon,  while  rambling 
somewhat  aimlessly  on  the  hill-side,  found 
himself  near  a  little  plateau  of  rock, 
promising  so  good  a  view  over  the  country 
that  his  artistic  love  of  scenery  tempted 
him  down  to  it  by  a  narrow  track.  Some 
grey  ancient  olives  hung  from  the  rocks 
overhead,  and  he  paused  to  rest  under 
their  grateful  shade.  Below  nestled  the 
valley,  and  all  around  him  lay  hills  beyond 
hills,  basking  in  the  warm  air,  overgrown 
with  wild-flowers,  and  swept  by  cloud- 
shadows.  He  could  just  see  a  white  wall 
of  the  Beausite  Villa,   and  distinctly  dis- 
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cern  the  road  and  lane  near  it,  with  the 
passers-by  like  black  ants.  Was  it  a 
thought  Hester  gave  him  at  that  moment 
— sped  like  a  good  angel  for  his  safety — 
which  made  Kit  suddenly  look  round  ?  He 
started  involuntarily,  stepping  back  against 
the  rock  behind  him. 

Mark  Hungerford  was  close  at  his  side, 
with  such  a  look  of  insane  hatred  gleam- 
ing in  his  wild  blue  eyes,  and  stealthy  ex- 
pression in  his  bent  figure,  as  if  caught  in 
the  act  of  stealing  on  his  enemy,  that  .no 
sane  man  could  care  to  see  it  and  know 
that  they  two  were  alone  there.  He  had 
evidently  crept  noiselessly  down  the  path 
after  Kenyon,  and  now  barredtheir  only  exit. 

However,  next  instant,  on  being  dis- 
covered, Hungerford  was  standing  up- 
right ;  and  greeting  Kenyon  most  agree- 
ably and  volubly,  as  if  their  meeting  was 
purely  accidental. 

^How  d'ye    do?     Charming   spot,  this. 
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Glad  to  meet  you,  at  last.  Lovely  view  ! 
— I  often  come  liere ;'  and  he  waved  his 
hand  towards  the  country  round. 

Did  he  dislike  the  steady  gaze  which 
Kenyon  fixed  upon  him?  At  any  rate, 
his  whole  attitude  and  look  changed  as 
by  magic.  For  a  few  minutes  Hungerford 
stood  discoursing  on  the  glorious  view 
which  lay  before  them ;  now  pointing  out 
the  steady  descent  by  Brancola  ;  now 
Monte  Calvo  rearing  his  head  high ;  again 
the  wooded  heights  near,  shimmering  a 
solemn,  greenish-grey  with  olives.  Then, 
his  voice  changing  from  its  tone  of  ex- 
patiating praise,  he  said,  in  a  dissatisfied, 
quick  way, 

'But  it  is  all  too  green.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me?  It  wants  a  dash  of  red 
throv\m  in — -just  a  touch  of  vivid  colour. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  colour  of  blood 
— don't  you  like  it?  HumF — with  his 
usual  sort  of  prolonged  roar. 

u2 
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He  edged  imperce^Dtibly  closer  and  be- 
hind Kenyon,  who,  thrown  off  his  guard, 
had  moved  slightly  forward  from  the  shel- 
tering rock.  In  a  moment,  the  latter 
understood  the  position.  There  was  a  fall 
of  twenty  feet  below  the  plateau  on  broken 
ground  and  bushes.  To  be  hurled  down 
there  after  a  conflict  with  a  madman  was 
a  dangerous  enough  idea.  Kit  smiled,  and 
looked  tranquilly  at  Hungerford,  whose 
eye  glistened  now  with  evident  exultation. 

'  Like  blood  !  Of  course — I  am  used  to 
it  in  my  profession.  If  you  had  seen  as 
much  of  it  as  I  have  on  battle-fields,  and 
faced  death  as  often,  you  would  think  very 
little  of  it.' 

Hungerford  shifted  his  attitude,  and 
met  his  bushy  eyebrows  together  in  a 
discomposed  frown. 

^Ah ! — really.  But  hav6  you  ever  washed 
your  hands  in  it — hah  ?' 

'  Washed  !      We  could  have  had  a  hath  V 
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replied  Kenyon,  with  easy  scorn,  secretly 
wondering  hoAv  many  more  Munchausens 
he  would  be  called  on  to  imoo-ine  soon. 

o 

Hungerford  changed  the  subject,  with 
quick  restlessness,  inquiring,  in  a  tone  of 
evidently  evasive  lightness, 

^Are  you  fond  of  wrestling,  I  wonder? 
Which  of  us  is  the  stronger  of  the  two ; 
if  we  were  to  try  here,  now,  for  example  ?' 

^You  had  better  not,  for  your  own 
sake,'  Kenyon  easily  returned,  still  keep- 
ing his  eyes  fixed  on  his  possible  an- 
tagonist, with  a  calm  gaze  as  of  consci- 
ous power,  and  a  smile.  At  the  same 
moment  he  measured  Hungerford's  bent 
but  tall  and  still  powerful  frame,  and 
mentally  felt  that,  despite  his  own  ad- 
vantage of  younger  years,  the  elder  man 
was  still  so  spare  and  active,  any  op- 
ponent might  fare  badly  in  his  grip. 

^  You  would  be  pretty  sure  to  come  off 
worst,   I    am   afraid,'  he  w^ent   on,    court- 
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eously,  but   resolved  to  out-lie  Ananias. 

He  remembered  to  have  heard  that  to 
brag  quietly  more  than  a  madman  gener- 
ally disconcerts  him.     Kit  went  on. 

'I  have  always  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  wrestlers,  if  you  will  forgive 
my  saying  so,  in  my  own  country.'  (Where- 
ever  that  mythical  land  might  be  !)  '  And 
I  should  most  probably  not  only  put  you 
on  the  ground  very  soon,  but  could  take 
you,  if  I  liked  it  better,  and  just  drop  you 
over  the  edge  there.' 

So  saying,  he  slightly  advanced  upon 
his  companion,  as  if  calmly  ready.  Hun- 
gerford  receded  a  few  steps  up  the  path, 
trying  to  assume  a  perfectly  indiiFerent 
air,  yet  evidently  ill  at  ease. 

*Will  you  try  a  cigarette?'  he  asked, 
producing  his  case. 

'Thank  you — no,'  returned  Kenyon, 
following  him ;  resolved  not  to  be  taken  at 
a  disadvantage  again. 
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'  Are  you  going  to  the  Princess  of  Haute- 
ville's  party  this  evening  ?  I  have  not 
seen  you  anywhere  about  lately,'  went  on 
Mark,  still  going  further  up  the  path ; 
sidling  along  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
turning  round  continually,  as  if  uneasy  at 
being  possibly  taken  in  the  rear  unawares. 

^  Yes,  I  shall  look  in  at  the  princess's, 
certainly ;  very  good  parties.  Are  you 
going  ? — Yes ;  that  is  all  right,'  answered 
Kenyon,  steadily  following  up  the  path,  step 
by  step,  and  feeling  the  ridiculousness  of 
the  situation,  yet  heartily  thankful  when 
at  last  they  both  reached  the  open  space  at 
the  top.  At  the  same  time  the  jingling 
of  bells  was  heard,  and  a  peasant's  mule- 
cart  came  down  the  road  close  by. 

*  Well,  our  roads  separate  here — we  shall 
meet  later,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Hungerford,  so 
good-bye.' 

'We  shall  meet  again — no  doubt,'  re- 
plied the  other,  with  a  baffled  look  in  his 
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eyes,  though  an  air  of  courtesy.  He  walk- 
ed away,  at  a  tremendous  pace,  with  his 
head  bent  and  a  sullen  air  about  the  stoop 
of  his  shoulders. 

That  evening,  Kenyon  appeared  early  with 
General  Doyle  at  the  princess's  '  at  home.' 

^  It  is  best  to  show  yourself — Slip  away 
after  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  cover  your 
retreat,'  said  that  wise  and  worthy  strate- 
gist, who  was  aware  that  a  grand  evacua- 
tion of  the  garrison,  as  he  termed  it,  was 
to  be  attempted  that  night. 

As  they  entered  the  brilliantly-lighted 
rooms,  which  were  as  yet  but  thinly  scatter- 
ed with  guests,  one  of  the  first  persons 
they  saw  was  Hungerford,  the  centre  of  a 
little  group  to  which  he  was  talking  wdth 
animation.  His  roving  eyes  fixed  at  once 
on  them  as  they  entered,  but  he  went  on 
with  his  discourse,  which  was  upon  luck 
and  fatalism. 
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'  'Pon  my  word !  he  must  have  been  a 
iine-lookin^  man  in  his  day — he  looks 
thoroughly  well-bred  still,'  muttered  the 
general,  eyeing  the  tall  form  towering  a 
head  above  the  others,  while  the  orator's 
chest  seemed  to  expand  and  his  person 
o-row  orrander  with  enthusiasm. 

*  Yes  ;  and  what  a  voice  :  listen  ! — He 
could  charm  one  into  believing  him  not 
only  perfectly  sane,  but  far  more  clever 
and  gifted  than  any  of  us,'  answered 
Kenyon. 

They  both  stood  listening  whilst  Hun- 
gerford,  with  power  and  flashes  of  mt, 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  Kismet ;  only 
interrupted  by  laughter  and  applause. 

'  Why,  look  at  me — here  I  stand  a  living 
example  before  your  eyes  of  a  favourite  of 
fortune  ;  nay,  I  might  say  more — under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Highest 
Powers !'  he  ended,  carried  away  beyond 
himself  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 
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'  I  have  all  that  it  was  decreed  on  high 
should  be  given  to  Mark  Hungerford  !  I 
cast  my  horoscope  long  ago,  and  knew 
what  was  unalterably  ordained  to  me 
above  other  mortal  men.  "  A  good  wife  " 
— who  shall  deny  that  I  have  one  ?'  (his 
gaze  wandered  round  with  an  air  of  chal- 
lenging pride).  '  "  A  gold  mine  !" — Well, 
am  I  not  rich,  as  rich  as  man  can  wish  ? 
If  I  want  more,  I  play — no  luck  can  stand 
against  mine !  And,  lastly,  this  has  been 
promised  me,  that  I  shall  live  as  loncj  as  I 
please  !  Ha,  Ha,  Ha — h  !  What  do  you 
all  say  to  that  ?' 

He  seemed  to  rise  to  fuller  height,  as  if 
inflated  with  a  demoniac  sense  of  wild 
superiority  above  them  all.  There  was  a 
moment's  general  silence  in  the  room. 
Then  the  general  whispered  to  Kenyon, 

'  Well !  I  say,  he  has  said  too  much — we 
shall  have  little  difficulty  in  proving  our 
case  hereafter  now.' 
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^  Yes,  yes.  But  I  must  get  away — there 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose,'  hastily  returned 
Kenyon .  And,  with  the  skill  of  long  habit,  he 
threaded  his  way  out  quickly,  unobserved, 
overhearing  such  remarks  whispered  around 
as, 

^  Quite  mad  ! — poor  Mrs.  Hungerford  ! 
No  wonder  she  stays  at  home.  Mrs.  Fisher 
.  .  .  oh,  she  is  preparing  to  throw  him 
over.     Count  Vichy  is  the  favourite  now/ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FLIGHT    FKOM    HOME. 

Hester  had  spent  the  last  days,  whenever 
she  could  escape  from  the  watchful  eyes 
of  her  husband  and  those  among  the  ser- 
vants who  were  his  spies,  in  making  her 
preparations  for  a  departure  from  his 
house.  She  trusted  it  might  be — for 
ever !  That  word,  even  as  she  thought  it, 
seemed  like  a  knell. 

But  nevertheless,  with  a  strong  heart, 
as  a  brave  woman,  she  did  her  best,  then 
sat  down  to  rest  and  wait,  trusting  to  a 
higher  power  for  the  issue.  The  warm 
spring  day  was  drawing  to  its  close ;  the 
evening's  hush  had  fallen  on  earth. 
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How  strange  it  was !  Hester  thought,  to 
be  sitting  here,  meditating  on  how  to  leave 
her  husband,  and  what  life  might  be  here- 
after :  she  who  had  once  thus  mused  on 
what  life  might  bring  of  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment when  she  should  be  married  to  him. 

All  the  real  or  fancied  small  sins,  too, 
mostly  of  omission  or  misunderstanding, 
Hester  had  ever  felt  guilty  of  towards 
Mark  rose  up  in  her  own  mind.  Little  by 
little,  thinking  upon  them,  her  heart  grew 
tender.  '  I  might  have  been  a  better  wife,' 
she  thought.  '  Perhaps  (who  knows?)  with 
more  tact  and  patience,  I  might  have  kept 
him  in  comparative  health  of  mind.'  She 
almost  felt  inclined  to  regret  her  decision 
now.  Was  it  right  to  go — to  abandon  her 
post,  even  in  danger?  Hester's  lips  mur- 
mured to  herself,  '  I  would  stay — yes,  now 
with  him  !  I  would  give  up  all  hopes  of 
my  own  liberty,  at  this  very  moment,  if  it 
were  not  for ' 
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A  little  child's  ringing  laugh  finished 
her  sentence.  There  was  the  fumbling  of 
small  hands  at  her  door-handle  ;  tiny  feet 
danced  outside  with  impatience.  Hester's 
doubts  and  fears  fled  like  night-birds  be- 
fore the  sun's  rays  as  she  rose  quickly  and 
went  to  the  door.  Ada  was  her  sunbeam. 
Whilst  she  could  hold  that  still  fast,  clasped 
close  to  her  bosom,  her  road  in  life  could 
never  be  wholly  dark.  Even  were  she 
obliged  to  wander  out,  like  Hagar  into  the 
wilderness,  there  would  be  voices  enough 
in  its  solitude  whilst  she  could  hear  that 
baby  prattle  in  her  ears. 

The  night  came  on.  All  was  ready  for 
the  projected  escape. 

Hester  had  trusted  none  except  Esther 
Scatena  with  her  secret.  This  peasant- 
woman  loved  her  with  the  faithfulness  of 
a  dog,  adored  Ada,  but  had  a  strong  dis- 
like to  the  English  servants,  who  did  not 
understand  her  patois,  and  laughed  at  her 
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costume.  Esther  was  only  to  help  in  the 
flight,  and  then  return  to  her  brother  Gas- 
pard's  house.  She  was  betrothed  and  soon 
now  to  be  married.  The  idea  of  going  at 
all  to  a  land  of  strangers  might  have  ap- 
palled her,  had  she  not  understood  that  it 
would  be  an  awkwardness  and  shame  to 
leave  madame  to  travel  alone,  without  a 
companion  of  her  own  sex.  And  who  but 
herself  knew  rightly  how  to  manage  that 
angel  of  a  child,  when  fractious  ? 

The  only  persons  to  be  feared  besides 
Hungerford  were  Russ,  the  butler,  and 
Hester's  own  maid.  Hester  had  lately 
begun  the  habit,  however,  of  going  very 
early  to  her  own  room,  and  soon  dismiss- 
ing this  woman's  services.  After  ten 
o'clock,  therefore,  she  would  be  undis- 
turbed. The  nursery,  close  to  Hester's 
own  rooms,  was  a  sanctuary  where  after 
sundown  no  unprivileged  joerson  dared  to 
enter,  or  Esther's  tongue  was  sure  to  give 
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them  a  rough  reception.  As  to  Hunger- 
ford  himself,  he  slept  in  his  own  room 
downstairs,  in  the  lonely  little  wing  of 
the  house  near  the  so-called  studio.  This 
arrangement  he  had  made  for  the  last  year 
or  more,  as  it  gave  him  fuller  liberty  of 
coming  home  at  any  hour,  either  at  mid- 
night or  sunrise,  unobserved,  from  gam- 
bling. Besides,  with  the  love  of  stealth 
and  seclusion  growing  on  him,  he  wished 
to  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
rest  of  the  household,  doubtless  fearing 
self-betrayal  in  those  periods  when  his 
fits  were  upon  him. 

The  slow  hours  ticked  on.  Almost  ten 
o'clock. 

Hester's  heart  was  beating  so  hard  at 
moments  that  to  quiet  her  mind  by  action 
she  softly  opened  her  window  and  looked 
out.  Some  time  before  this  she  had  ex- 
tinguished her  candle.  There  was  a  glori- 
ous moon  shining  outside,  which  made  the 
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shadows  of  the  olive  and  ilex  groves,  and 
the  graceful  cypress  spires,  seem  intensely 
dark.  Yet  Hester  wished  the  latter  had 
not  reminded  her  then  of  funeral  plumes. 

The  night  air  was  indescribably  still. 
Hester  fancied  she  could  hear  the  distant 
wash  of  the  sea,  like  a  murmur  in  a  shell ; 
but  it  was  more  likely  the  voice  of  the 
woods  stirred  by  the  night-breeze. 

And  now,  floating  down  in  the  dark- 
ness with  clear  sound,  ten  o'clock  struck 
at  the  monastery  above  on  the  hill.  Hes- 
ter breathed  a  short  prayer — the  last  of 
many  that  day.  Then  she  rose  up — the 
time  was  come. 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  low  tap  at 
the  door,  and  Esther  Scatena  entered, 
carrying  Ada  fast  asleep  and  muffled  in 
a  shawl.  The  nurse  w^as  already  cloaked 
and  veiled,  as  was  Hester,  readv  for  the 
journey.  They  stole  together,  carrying 
each  a  small  bag,  all  their  luggage,  down 
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the  stairs,  every  step  of  whicli  seemed  to 
creak  loudly,  as  surely  never  happened 
by  day.  Holding  their  breath — their  ears 
strained  to  catch  the  slightest  sound — both 
women  crept  along  the  passages.  What 
would  happen  if  Russ  were  suddenly  to 
appear  from  some  of  the  several  doors 
leading  from  the  back  premises,  they 
dared  not  think  ! 

The  side-door  was  reached  safely.  It 
was  happily  unlocked.  Russ  often  left  it 
so,  to  facilitate  his  own  coming  and  going 
at  night. 

A  few  more  moments,  and  they  were 
hurrying  noiselessly  outside  along  the 
shrubbery  path,  with  thankful  hearts. 
They  felt  the  blessed  free  air  blowing 
fresh  upon  their  faces.  As  the  path 
wound,  they  could  see  down  the  lane. 
There,  in  the  moonlight,  a  waiting  dark 
object  was  visible — it  was  the  carriage  : 
they  could  hear  the  horses  champing  their 
bits  in  impatience. 
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Hester's  hand  was  upon  the  latch  of 
the  gate,  when  ! — she  started  violently 
back.  All  the  blood  in  her  body  rushed 
to  her  heart ! 

Mark  Hungerford  stepped  out  from  the 
shadows  in  the  lane,  and  looked  her  close 
in  the  face  across  the  topmost  bar  of  the 
little  gate  with  an  evil  grin.  Both  re- 
mained utterly  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

'It  is  a  fine  evening  for  a  walk,'  said 
Hungerford ;  '  but  a  little  too  cool — I 
must  request  you  to  return  to  the  house  ; 
the  night  air  is  bad  for  my  daughter  .  .  . 
Your  maid  will  take  any  message  you  may 
have  to  the  town.'  And  Hester's  widely- 
distended  eyes  saw  in  amazement  another 
black- cloaked  and  veiled  figure,  not  her 
own  ! — nor  yet  Esther  ! — hurrying  quickly 
down  the  moonlit  lane.  It  approached 
the  carriage,  and  seemed  to  speak ;  then 

got  in !     Next  moment  the  driver  hM 

started  ofi"  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  was  almost 

x2 
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immediately  out  of  sight;  tlie  rumble  of 
the  wheels  lessening  in  the  distance. 

The  whole  scene  had  taken  place  in  a 
few  instants,  during  which  Hester  was 
utterly  unable  to  produce  even  a  sound 
towards  speech.     Her  tongue  was  dumb. 

A  scuffling  noise  behind,  and  a  rousing 
cry  from  the  child  Ada,  made  her  turn 
round  with  new  fear.  Esther  Scatena,  on 
the  first  sight  of  Hungerford's  figure,  had 
tried  to  blot  herself  out  of  sight  in  the 
darkness  of  the  shrubbery  bushes,  hoping 
to  escape  unnoticed;  but  the  nurse  was 
now  being  grappled  by  a  dark,  burly  form 
which  could  only  be  that  of  Russ,  who  was 
holding  her  fast. 

'  Pig ! — brute  ! — beast !'  were  among  the 
epithets  Esther  was  freely  lavishing  on 
him.  Then  little  Ada,  thoroughly  awake 
and  frightened,  began  to  cry. 

Hester,  whose  mother's  heart  was  roused 
at  once,  bounded   back  like  a  deer,  and 
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caught  the  child  to  her  own  breast,  sooth- 
ino;  it  with  caresses.  But  Huno;erford  was 
upon  them  immediately,  with  a  savage 
spring  after  her.  The  little  group  stood 
still,  all  awed  to  silence,  as  he  hissed, 

'  Stop  that  noise — all  of  you.  Here, 
Russ !  take  back  this  woman  and  child 
to  the  house  ;  you  know  your  duty.  This 
nurse  has  her  clothes  in  her  bag ;  has 
she?  Well — by  daylight  send  her  off 
with  it  to  her  own  people,  or  to  the 
devil !  ...  As  for  you,  madam,  will  you 
be  pleased  to  come  with  me — come  ivitli 
me !'  with  one  of  his  usual  strange  roars 
that  could  only  be  likened  to  the  growl 
of  a  tiger  or  other  wild  beast,  such  sounds 
as  one  hears  from  the  cages  of  a  zoo. 

Hungerford  led  the  unhappy  Hester 
to  his  own  room,  or  so-called  studio.  She 
went  quietly  by  his  side,  feeling  that  her 
last  chance  was  gone — nothing  remained 
now  but   to   endure.      The   door   opened 
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upon  them  both ;  was  closed. — In  a  few 
minutes  the  last  childish  whimpers  were 
hushed,  too,  in  the  nursery.  The  silence 
of  night  had  once  more  apparently  fallen 
on  the  villa. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

'  GOOD-NIGHT.' 

As  Hungerford  entered  his  sitting-room 
behind  Hester,  he  locked  and  bolted  the 
door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
Then  he  turned  up  a  lamp  that  was  burn- 
ing low,  awaiting  him  ;  lit  coolly  several 
chandeliers  round  the  walls,  till  the  whole 
red-hung  room  was  a  blaze  of  light.  It 
fell  strongly  on  Hester's  dark  figure,  stand- 
ing like  a  black  blot  motionless ;  and  on 
the  small  white  statuette,  which  smiled  an 
inane,  dollish  likeness  of  herself,  from  the 
crimson-covered  platform.  Hungerford's 
eyes  turned  on  this  little  figure,  and,  with 
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an  execration,  he  stepped  up  and  felled  it 
by  a  blow  of  his  fist. 

As  the  statue  tumbled  down  with  a 
heavy  sound,  Hester  instinctively  stirred 
at  last,  glancing  round  at  the  windows. 
They  were  closely  blinded,  and  ah  ! — she 
knew  how  strong  were  those  bars — Mark 
had  boasted  often  of  his  defences  against 
possible  robbers,  saying  he  could  with- 
stand a  siege  in  his  den.  His  gaze  met 
hers,  returning  disappointed,  with  a  mock- 
ing grin,  that  would  not  have  misbecome  a 
demon  of  hell. 

^Take  off  that  cloak,  and  your  bonnet. 
So, — now  let  your  hair  down  on  your 
shoulders.  I  wish  to  see  you  looking 
your  best,  my  dear,  before  we  have  a  little 
conversation  together,'  he  ordered. 

Hungerford's  voice  was  low  now;  too 
low — it  boded  evil,  indeed. 

Hester,  with  slow,  hesitating  fingers, 
obeyed;  it  might  be   best.     The   shining 
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veil  of  her  fair  hair  fell  around  her,  its 
warm  chestnut  gloss  lit  up  by  the  full 
glare  of  the  lights  around.  Her  husband 
folded  his  arms,  and  eyed  her  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  pitiless  judge  uttering  his 
sentence. 

'  Kneel  down  now  ! — if  you  wish  for  my 
forgiveness  ...  It  will  be  better  for  your- 
self if  you  do  !'  he  added,  with  a  glance  of 
terribly  threatening  significance,  as  Hes- 
ter's face  crimsoned  and  her  lips  parted  in 
evident  indignant,  womanly  protest.  She 
knelt  down.  It  was  better  to  humour  him 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  scene  was  a  strange  one.  The  love- 
ly woman  kneeling  there.  The  man  with 
the  keen  expression  of  a  malignant  mock- 
ing judge,  yet  with  worse  in  the  cold 
subtle  gleam  of  his  eyes.  Hester  had 
raised  hers  in  one  appealing  glance,  but 
quickly  dropped  them,  shivering  in- 
wardly. 
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She  had  read  murder  in  her  husband's 
look! 

'  So,  my  pure  saint !  you  are  beginning 
to  find  that  your  straight  path  if  hard, 
was  safest,  after  all.  Our  pleasant  sins 
bear  Dead-Sea  fruit,  eh  ? — Dead-Se^ 
apples  !' 

'I  have  not  sinned,'  came  with  quick 
pride  of  innocence  from  Hester's  lips,  and 
she  raised  her  head. 

Hungerford  cursed  her  with  a  terrible 
execration. 

'  Oh,  no ! — not  as  yet.  You  are  not  a 
Christian  for  nothing,  but  know  how  to 
palter  and  equivocate  and  quiet  your  con- 
science with  as  many  wretched  subterfuges 
as  any  other  psalm-singing,  canting  hypo- 
crite. Oh,  no  !  You  have  not  sinned  as 
yet\  But  why  are  you  on  your  knees 
there,  madam,  but  to  crave  my  forgiveness 
for  attempting  to  elope  with  your  lover 
to-night ;  with  Christopher  Kenyon  ?   What 
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does  your  Bible  teach  you  of  the  sin  done 
in  your  heart,  eh  ?' 

He  gave  one  of  his  horrible  human 
growls. 

Hester  rose  up  straight  before  him,  fear- 
less now,  facing  his  accusation  unshrinking. 

^  Never !  I  never  meant  to  elope  with 
Christopher  Kenyon,  nor  is  he  my  lover. 
It  was  only  your  unkindness,  your  ill- 
treatment  of  late  that  forced  me  to  think 
of  applying  to  my  own  friends  in  England 
for  the  peace  and  protection  I  cannot  find 
under  your  roof.  Go  up  to  my  room  and 
read  the  letter  I  have  left  for  you,  if  you 
can  disbelieve  me.' 

'  Be  quiet,'  thundered  Hungerford,  '  or 
I  will  strangle  you  with  your  own  hair 
round  your  throat  this  minute.' 

He  stepped  forward  threateningly  ;  then, 
as  Hester  stood  her  ground,  he  burst  into 
a  black  flood  of  such  curses  and  foul  ac- 
cusations of  her  whole  sex,  above  all  of 
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herself  as  a  wliited  sepulchre,  vilest  of  all ! 
that  Hester  could  not  have  made  herself 
heard.  She  could  only  stand  helpless,  but 
innocent,  cowering  in  her  own  mind  from 
indignities  of  words  worse  almost  than  a 
shower  of  blows. 

For  a  terrible  half-hour  this  lasted. 
Hester  meekly  hoped  that  after  a  while 
the  madman's  rage  might  thus  exhaust 
itself.  Hell  could  surely  not  be  worse  if 
evil  spirits  use  invective  there.  It  was 
hell  on  earth ! 

At  last — at  last,  the  storm  seemed  to 
have  spent  its  fury.  Hester  had  sunk  on 
a  low  seat  near  (it  was  her  own  coffin, 
covered  with  an  Oriental  rug)  :  her  figure 
was  bent  in  unresisting  hopelessness,  like 
a  willow  before  the  blast. 

Mark,  but  for  a  few  mutterings,  was 
silent.  After  a  while  that  she  never  spoke, 
supposing  it  all  in  vain,  the  madman  more 
quietly  asked. 
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'Well — have  you  nothing  to  say  for 
yourself?  If  you  have,  confess  now,  and 
shrive  your  soul,  for  your  time  is  short.' 

'  Only  this,  that  I  am  an  innocent  wo- 
man both  in  deed  and  intention,  as  I 
believe  in  God,  and  as  I  hope  to  go  to 
heaven!'  cried  Hester,  desperately,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hands  in  unconscious  beseech- 
ing, as  calling  a  cloud  of  unseen  witnesses 
around  her  to  attest  the  truth  of  her 
declaration.  Then,  with  bitterness  inde- 
scribable, '  But,  even  were  it  otherwise,  how 
dare  you — you  \  accuse  me.  You,  whose  sins 
have  been  my  shame  almost  ever  since  I 
married  you  :  whom  I  have  forgiven  again 
and  again,  only  for  our  child's  sake.' 

Mark  laughed  easily. 

'Oh,  but  I  am  a  man,  my  dear.  We- 
are  called  milksops  without  a  few  pleasing 
little  vices.  Caesar's  wife — my  wife  ! — 
must  be  spotless  ;  but  Ca3sar  himself,  bah  ! 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  plainly :  since  the 
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world  began,  it  has  ever  been  so.  Is  that 
all  you  have  to  say?  Well,  then,  my 
faithful  and  beautiful  wife — (you  have 
vastly  improved  in  looks  since  1  married 
you,  Hester !  you  are  really  a  lovely  wo- 
man now;  it  seems  quite  a  pity!) — we 
must  say  good-night.' 

Hester  instinctively  raised  her  hands  a 
little  in  self-defence,  but  immediately  after 
folded  them  on  her  breast,  trying  to  quell 
Hungerford  once  more  by  her  eyes'  steady 
gaze.  But  in  her  heart  she  knew  it  was 
now  hopeless — he  was  past  that.  She  had 
long  since  exhausted  in  her  own  mind 
every  possible  plan  of  escape  or  hope  of 
help.  Only  Russ  could  hear  her  scream, 
if  she  had  time  to  scream ;  and  most  likely 
Euss — would  not ! 

'  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?'  she  simply 
asked. 

'I  mean  to  kill  you,'  Hungerford  re- 
plied,   with   a   courteous   inclination   and 
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studiously  agreeable  voice.  ^Do  not  be 
alarmed.  You  really  look  so  lamb-like 
and  soft  and  white,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
hurt  you  unnecessarily.  Death  must  have 
come  some  day,  you  know.  I  have  fore- 
seen this  for  the  last  many  months,  and 
meditated  carefully  on  the  most  painless 
and  quickest  methods  of  despatching  you. 
But,  really,  your  charms  of  person  and 
goodness  of  conduct  on  the  whole  have 
been  so  great,  that  hitherto  I  have  delayed 
my  purpose.' 

'  This  is  childish  folly,'  returned  Hester 
as  calmly,  affecting  easy  scorn.  '  Do  you 
imagine  that  you  will  not  be  found  out  at 
once,  if  you  murder  me — a  woman  in 
society  so  well-known,  with  so  many 
friends.  Of  course  the  traces  would  be 
seen.  And  I  hardly  suppose  that  Mr. 
Hungerford  of  Helston  Priory  wishes  to  be 
hanged  like  a  common  felon.' 

'  I  have  foreseen  all  that.     Oh,  mv  dear, 
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don't  trouble  your  mind.  I  shall  do  no- 
thing to  disgrace  my  name — our  name.  If 
you  imagine  that  all  such  deeds  of  j^rivate 
justice  are  found  out,  according  to  the 
foolish  old  saying,  allow  me  to  correct  you. 
1  have  carefully  iahulated  all  the  murders 
which  have  not  been  traced  during  the  last 
several  years  alone,  and  their  number  is 
quite  sufficient  for  me,  and  really  astound- 
ing, considering  how  clumsily  most  men 
go  to  work.  Now,  I  have  thought  of  it  as  a 
fine  art !' 

^  But  this  is  mere  melodrama,'  rejoined 
Hester,  with  a  dreadful,  pale  smile.  '  You 
knoAv  very  well,  Mark,  that  on  the  whole 
you  get  on  better  with  me  (you  have  often 
said  so  !)  than  any  other  woman  who  might 
not  know  your  ways.  And  you  must  have 
a  mistress  of  the  house  and  some  one  to 
bring  up  Ada.' 

*Hum! — No.  I  have  settled  to  travel  for 
some  years.     I  have  tramp-fever,  you  see ; 
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and  women  are  an  incumbrance.  As  to 
Ada,  I  shall  get  Emma  Yignolles  to  look 
after  her/ 

Hester  shrieked  at  that !  For  the  first 
time  the  bitterness  of  death  seemed  to 
come  home  to  her ;  the  sharp  iron  truly 
entered  into  her  soul.  What  ?  she  herself 
dead ! — her  body  cold,  and  laid  in  a  vault ; 
while  her  spirit,  with  its  mind,  memory,  love 
would  be  gone,  who  can  say  whither  ? 
And  Emma  VignoUes,  an  untruthful 
woman,  one  who  had  been  careless,  to  say 
the  least,  in  her  own  conduct,  whose  shrew- 
ish temper  and  little  meannesses  were 
Hester's  private  scorn,  sJie  to  have  the 
charge  of  Hester's  own  and  only  daughter. 

'  You  are  mad,  Mark !'  she  screamed. 
'  What,  take  your  child  from  me  and  trust 
it  to  her !  Better  kill  it  to-night,  too. 
Yes,  I  will  take  my  child  gladly  with  me, 
zvherever  I  may  he  going  !  Better  it  should 
die   innocent,  than  be  ill-treated  in  body 
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and  tauglit  evil  that  even  you — you  !  have 
blamed  in  that  woman  !' 

Hungerford,  with  a  queer  grin,  shook 
his  head  simply  from  side  to  side. 

'  All  foreseen,  all  weighed,  most  virtuous 
mother  !  Emma  will  not  dare  ill-treat  my 
heiress,  because  I  shall  pay  her  a  large 
sum  if  Ada  keeps  alive  and  well  till  my 
return — otherwise  nothing.  Later — well, 
if  you  have  not  poisoned  Mrs.  Armytage's 
mind  against  me,  I  may  give  her  the 
charge  as  regards  moral  training.  Yet — 
no  !  Emma  Fisher  will  make  her  more  a 
woman  of  the  world.' 

At  that,  Hester,  unasked  this  time,  pas- 
sionately flung  herself  on  her  knees ; 
reasoned,  beseeched,  at  last  raved  for  her 
child's  sake,  not  her  own.  She  even  clasp- 
ed her  young  arms  round  her  husband's 

knees !     But  the  sallow,  aged  face,  as 

if  carved  in  ivory,  never  relaxed  a  line  of 
its  tense  muscles  ;  only  at  last  broke  into 
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a  wild,  short  laugh  that  sounded  hideous- 
ly. Hester  stopped  short — it  was  in  vain  ! 
Like  a  new  thought,  she  fully  understood 
that  she  must  really  die  now  ;  that  what 
so  many  millions  on  earth  have  met,  all 
shall  meet,  it  behoved  her  to  prepare  for 
also  with  dignity.  Her  life  passed  before 
her,  as  in  one  drawn-out  flash  of  thought. 
She  seemed  to  see  herself  again  a  happy 
child  in  the  little  home-nest,  so  warm  with 
love,  beside  the  beautiful  English  lakes. 
Next,  all  lesser  days  forgotten,  came  those 
at  Westcliff — and  her  first  great  love  there. 
Then  followed  clouds,  quickly  darkening 
all  the  sunny  morn  of  her  young  years  ; 
bringing  sorrow,  death,  loneliness — and, 
lastly,  this  mad  marriage. 

'I  am  too  young  to  die  yet,  and  by 
man's  force — not  called  by  God,'  she 
dumbly  lamented  to  herself  '  I  want 
some  happiness,  as  a  woman !  Only  a 
few  short  days,  maybe;  yet  some — some!' 
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This  paroxysm  of  mind  passed  too ;  and 
in  a  few  short  minutes,  rapidly  as  all  the 
scenes,  and  the  emotions  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  them,  had  shifted  that  night, 
Hester  again  composed  herself  to  make  a 
brave  end  on  earth.  How  many  other 
and  nobler  women  had  endured  harder 
lives,  suffered  crueller  fates.  This  nerved 
her — So  Hester  possessed  her  soul  in  pati- 
ence, and  never  repined  more  by  word  or 
in  thought  during  her  last  moments.  She 
even  considered,  as  this  maniac  would  ap- 
parently allow  his  child  to  grow  up  un- 
harmed, that  for  its  sake  (not  to  have  her 
little  Ada  shamed  as  a  murderer's  daugh- 
ter !)  Hester  must  not  struggle  to  defend 
herself,  thus  perhaps  leaving  marks  of 
violence  on  her  body.  Why  should  she  ? 
— Mark's  grip  meant  certain  death.  Her 
child's  father  should  never  be  hanged 
through  her. 

'-  How  do  you  mean  to  kill  me  ?'  she  only 
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asked,  with  calm.  *Be  quick,  at  least — ' 
(To  be  struck  down  and  stunned;  or 
dulled  soon  by  poison,  was  better  tlian 
this  lingering,  slow  torture.  The  minutes 
seemed  hours.) 

'There  is  no  hurry,  my  dear.  The 
night  is  young  still,'  rejoined  Mark,  with 
a  low,  chuckling  jocularity,  as  he  sat 
studying  Hesters  face  deliberately  from 
his  chair,  with  his  under-jaw  advanced 
and  his  protruding  blue  eyes  fixed  in  a 
gleam  of  gloating  enjoyment,  showing  he 
meant  to  taste  fully  all  her  slow  anguish 
in  a  prolonged  interview  which  was  sweet- 
ness to  his  cruel  blood-lust. 

'  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  for  a 
long  time,'  he  smiled  to  himself  '  Ah  ! 
my  white  piece  of  innocence,  you  little 
knew  how  I  have  marked  your  steps,  and 
spread  my  nets,  till  I  should  catch  you 
at  last !  And  Kenyon,  your  lover  .  .  . 
Oh,  1  have  guessed  some  time  ago  that  it 
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was  he  you  supposed  dead,  and  he  you 
loved  better  than  me.  How  I  shall  laugh 
to  watch  his  face  when  you  are  dead !  1 
Besides,  I  have  exhausted  all  other  emo- 
tions except  this ;  and  so  I  resolved  to  hill 
some  one  .  .  .  Hah,  hah !  I  am  mad  at 
times,  as  you  guessed  !  Wretched  woman, 
how  did  you  find  out  my  secret  ?  .  .  . 
But,  Hester,  it  is  a  pity  you  have  never 
been  mad.  Let  me  tell  you  there  is  no 
such  rare  delight  as  I  have  risen  to  ;  such 
heights  of  wild  bliss  defying  all  powers 
under  the  stars  to  hurt  me.     Hah  ! ' 

^  Go  on,'  she  said. 

Hungerford  glared  at  her ;  then,  slowly 
rising,  bent  over  the  table  on  which  were 
ranged  a  crowd  of  phials,  with  jars  of  all 
sizes,  pestles  and  mortars,  and  fine  instru- 
ments, among  which  his  long,  lean,  almost 
fleshless  fingers  slowly  groped. 

'  There  are  delicate  distillations  here 
which  may  have  been  used  from  the  days 
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of  Locusla  to  those  of  the  Borgias  and  Ma- 
dame de  Brinvilliers  in  such  little  deeds  of 
necessity ' — he  uttered,  word  by  word,  as 
if  pouring  out  his  philtre  drop  by  drop — 
^  for,  as  you  are  so  righteous,  it  is  a  neces- 
sity, you  perceive  .  .  .  yea,  force  is  upon 
me,  to  dispatch  you  to  heaven,  lest  possi- 
bly through  later  temptations  you  should 
miss — miss  the  way,  my  dear  .  .  .  yes.' 

Slowly,  slowly,  oh,  so  slowly,  the  mur- 
derer was  choosing  out  bottles ;  replacing 
them  ;  uncorking,  and  smelling  contents — 
rejecting  them  ;  comparing  long  steel  nee- 
dles, poising,  measuring,  hesitating — al- 
ways with  a  side  glance  of  cunning 
watchfulness  upon  his  unhappy  victim. 

He  was  amusing  himself. 

*  In  heaven  !'  echoed  Hester,  with  one 
last  outcry  of  defiance  like  the  shriek  of  an 
overburdened  soul  gratefully  seeing  relief 
n earing.  '  Yes,  there,  there  ! — I  shall  es- 
cape you  !     At  last,  I  shall  be  freed  from 
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the  torments  you  have  caused  me  to  suffer 
in  life.' 

They  were  the  last  words  she  spoke  on 
that  dreadful  night. 

'  It  is  true — you  are  right,'  muttered 
the  madman  to  himself,  slowly ;  with  keen- 
ly annoyed  regret.  '  But  how  can  it  be 
helped?'  And  slowly,  slowly  still,  his  fin- 
gers moved  among  the  poisons  as  he  mused 
on  which  to  choose. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  LAST  SCENE  OF  THE  PLAY. 

Helston  Prioky  had  long  been  deserted 
by  its  owner,  Mr.  Hungerford.  For  years 
the  few  neio^hbours  of  the  surroundino: 
county  had  not  passed  its  gates  with  their 
stone  posts  surmounted  by  crumbling 
green-stained  leopards,  grasping  shields. 
The  trees  on  either  side  of  the  gloomy 
drive  had  been  suffered  to  shoot  down- 
wards long  branches  that  almost  impeded 
the  passage  of  any  chance  carriage. 

But  this  day  the  budding  tree-twigs 
were  forcibly  brushed  aside  by  a  stately 
funeral  car,   covered  Avith  a  violet  velvet 
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pall,  which  slowly  passed  under  them.  A 
long  mourning  procession  followed.  All 
the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
gathered  to  pay  the  last  respects  to  the 
memory  of  Mark  Hungerford's  young  and 
beautiful  wife.  Few  had  seen  her ;  but 
most  had  heard  of  her. 

'Very  handsome;  and  altogether  a  charm- 
ing woman !'  observed  one  black-coated 
squire,  in  fitting  sepulchral  tones,  nodding 
his  head  in  panegyric  of  poor  Hester's 
qualities. 

'  Was  she  ?  But  what  a  strange  match 
for  her,  then  ;  eh?'  said  another,  who  was 
sprightlier,  with  an  inquiring  side-glance. 
'  May  and  December,  you  know.  Besides, 
our  friend  Hungerford  has  been  rather, 
rather  queer  of  late  years,  hasn't  he  ?' 

'Humph — Avell — at  all  events,  they 
seemed  a  most  devoted  couple ;  always 
went  out  everywhere  together  in  society. 
She  was  tremendously  admired,'  said  the 
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more  proper-minded  gentleman  of  tlie 
two ;  adding,  with  a  reproving  air,  '  And 
how  Hungerford  takes  this  to  heart,  poor 
fellow;  looks  so  old  and  changed — dread- 
fully cut  up,  I  should  say/ 

'  Ah,  yes  ;  of  course,'  replied  his  com- 
panion, feeling  his  levity  snubbed,  and 
turning  a  yawn  into  an  ostentatious  sigh. 

Everyone  agreed  as  to  Mark  Hunger- 
ford's  showing  all  the  outward  signs  of 
deep  grief.  They  spoke  in  whispers  as 
they  slowly  went ;  of  the  splendid  coffin 
in  which  the  dead  woman  was  laid ;  of 
the  lavish  expense  with  which  her  remains 
had  been  brought  over  from  France ;  the 
wreaths  of  white  hothouse  flowers  with 
which  the  pall  was  massed.  How  haggard 
and  ill  Hungerford  looked,  as  he  walked  as- 
chief  mourner :  so  stooped  from  a  tall, 
active  man  to  an  old  one !  He  seemed  to 
creej^  with  hesitating  gait,  while  his  eyes 
shot  furtive  glances  from  side  to  side  to- 
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wards  the  pall-bearers  and  mourners,  or 
wandered  restlessly  over  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, as  if  always  on  the  watch  for 
something  or  some  one. 

No  wonder  he  looked  so  dreadfully 
aged!  To  have  lost  such  a  worshipped 
wife,  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  her  youth 
and  loveliness  by  heart-disease  ;  so  they 
said. 

The  procession  had  left  the  church  in 
the  neighbouring  village,  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  family  mausoleum.  This 
was  once,  in  bygone  ages,  a  small  chapel 
belonging  to  the  old  priory.  At  the  foot 
of  a  wooded  rock,  and  embowered  in  ever- 
green shrubs,  and  tall  trees  in  which  tender 
green  April  buds  were  sprouting,  it  was 
romantically  situated.  So  what  with  me- 
mories of  a  hoary  past  when  pilgrims 
flocked  thither  to  pray,  and  a  present 
age  when  the  dead  of  the  oldest  family 
around   laid   their   earthly  bodies  in  hal- 
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lowed  rest,  it  was  a  spot  to  be  approached 
with  unusual  reverence. 

The  massive  wooden  doors  of  the  chapel 
stood  wide  open.  The  funeral-car  halted, 
and  the  coffin  was  lifted  down.  Then  came  a 
touching  sight ;  one  moving  many  of  the 
women  around  who  held  their  children  by 
the  hand,  or  thought  on  their  babies  at 
home,  to  tears. 

Hester's  child,  Ada,  was  led  forward  by 
the  dead  lady's  former  maid ;  and  staring 
around  her  wide-eyed,  with  a  bewildered 
look,  the  toddling  little  girl,  as  she  was 
bid,  held  up  some  flowers  and  sprigs  of 
rosemary  in  her  small  hands,  then  dropped 
them  on  her  dead  mother  s  coffin. 

A  stranger  near  the  gate,  who  stood 
watching,  felt  the  tears  rise  to  Ms  eyes, 
though  a  man.     Then  he  ground  his  teeth. 

After  this,  the  coffin  was  carried  inside 
the  chapel  .  .  .  When  all  the  service  was 
over,  and  the  mourners  came  out  again 
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into  the  fresh  spring  air,  Mark  Hunger- 
ford  noticed  the  same  stranger,  standing 
still  on  the  gravelled  walk  outside.  This 
path  Avas  of  olden  right  a  public  one, 
leading  past  the  chapel;  therefore  many 
spectators  had  come  unasked  thus  near 
the  family  mausoleum. 

Mark  Hungerford  stepped  up  to  this 
watcher  and  gazed  at  him  closely  in  the 
face,  before  passing  back  to  the  priory 
with  the  funeral  guests  and  neighbours. 
As  the  elderly  widower  bent  his  head,  no 
one  but  the  stranger  addressed  heard  him 
whisper,  in  strange  tones  that  sounded 
more  like  those  of  mocking  malice,  tri- 
umphantly hissed,  than  decently  hushed 
-sorrow, 

*  Hah — Christopher  Kenyon — you  here! 
Very  kind  of  you  to  come.  And  you 
leave  for  India  immediately,  I  believe,  too. 
Well,  all  is  over,  you  see — the  play  played 
out !' 
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^  You  are  wrong.'  Kenyon  looked  him 
hard  back  in  the  eyes.  '  There  remains — 
revenge  P 

He  turned  away,  when  Hungerford 
called,  ironically,  after  him, 

^  Good-bye ;  good-bye.  Remember,  I 
shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you.' 

^  Shall  you  ?'  returned  Kenyon,  looking 
back  at  him  once  more  with  still  more 
bitter  sarcasm.  'Thank  you.  I  shall 
remember.' 

And,  in  days  to  come,  he  indeed  did  not 
forget  it. 
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